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New York, Thursday, June 3, 1909. 


A Study of Electric Furnaces.” 


As Applied to the Manufacture of Iron and Steel. 


BY CHARLES ALBERT KELLER.} 


The application of electric furnaces of the electrode 
type to the production of metals which must be won, 
melted or transformed out of contact with carbon, and 
more particularly the solution of the problem of making 
steel, created the necessity of so making the conducting 
hearths or bottoms of such furnaces as not to carburize 
the liquid metal contained therein. 

The conducting hearths of electric furnaces currently 
used for electrometallurgical products (calcium carbide, 
ferrosilicon, ordinary ferrochromium, &¢c.) have from the 
very first been either made of a rammed mixture of car- 
bon and a binder, or built up with pieces of electrodes; 
the carbon lining thus formed being connected in various 
ways with one of the poles of a source of energy, the 


ter of great secrecy. When the problem of the electric 
furnace manufacture of steel became a ljve one, it cre- 
ated the necessity for the noncarburizing conducting 
hearth. 

On the other hand, it has been known since the prac- 
tical use of the electric furnace first began that when 
dealing with products giving rise to a slag (treatment 
of chrome ores, for example) the regulation of the are 
voltage requires that the end of the electrode be kept in 
this slag or above it, since contact with the metal would 
at once cause a practically complete short circuit. 

It becomes evident then that, given a noncarburizing 
hearth already in use, the electric furnaces in the older 
electrometallurgical works were, in principle, all ready 





Fig. 1.—The Keller Electric Furnace 


other pole being connected to one or more electrodes 
placed vertically in the furnace. 

Although it is only within recent years that the types 
of furnaces using conducting hearths or bottoms have 
been worked on the industrial scale with materials other 
than carbon, it should, however, be borne in mind that 
the making of a conducting hearth without carbon had 
been done long before and used at various periods. If 
no industrial electric furnaces followed this realization 
it was principally because the construction of a prac- 
tical metallic conducting hearth, or of a hearth contain- 
ing a metallic pole, presented greater difficulties than the 
simple carbon hearth. The need, too, for a noncarburiz- 
ing hearth had not-then made itself felt in the electro- 
metallurgical art, save for some unimportant lines of 
manufacture, where the methods used were made a mat- 


*From a paper read at the Niagara Falls meeting of the 
American Electrochemical Society. 

+ Managing director of the Société des Establissements Keller 
Leleux, Livet Works. Isere, France. 


at Unieux.—Removing the Roof. 


for the manufacture of steel, since the upper electrode, 
because of the requirement of its position electrically 
when working, cannot of itself effect carburization of the 
bath in the furnace. Then, to better fit such furnaces 
for metallurgical operations, it should only be necessary 
to supply them with details already known and applied to 
certain electric steel furnaces (charging doors, rockers, 
rollers for tilting movements, airtight roofs, &c.) which 
would not introduce any difficulties or hinder the ra- 
tional study of an electric furnace based upon the use 
of a conducting hearth to carry the current. 
Nonearburizing Conducting Hearths, 

At the present time noncarburizing conducting hearths 
may be divided as follows: 

1. Simple conducting hearth: 

a, Having the entire furnace bottom of metallic ma- 
terial. 

b. Having one or more metallic poles embedded in a 
nonconducting masonry. 
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c. Having the entire bottom of a conducting rammed 
material. 
9° 


2. Compound conducting hearth: 

I shall here more especially describe a system worked 
out by myself, consisting of a type of mixed or compound 
connecting hearth. Nevertheless, to precisely define why 
this system is thus classified and what differentiates it 
from the other types, I shall briefiy describe the first 
category and its various subdivisions mentioned. 


1. 


a. Entirely Metallic Hearths.—Several types of fur- 
naces have been designed whose hearth is made of soft 
steel, cooled by water circulation, but these have not 
had any important commercial application; they are 
simply mentioned as a type. The high temperature of the 
liquid metal does not permit main- 
taining a metallic bottom, even 
when cooled, except with an exces- 
sive loss of heat and constant dan- 
ger 


FURNACES WITH SIMPLE CONDUCTING HEARTH: 


b. Simple Conducting Hearth, 
Consisting of One or More Metallic 
Poles Embedded in Nonconducting 
Masonry.—In such furnaces one or 
more metallic poles are embedded in 
masonry of the hearth, the current 
passing through the metal pieces; 
these conductors are connected at 
their outer extremities with one 
pole of the source of energy. This 
type of furnace is distinguished by 
the fact that the current is con- 
fined almost entirely to the metallic 
pole or poles if it is divided into 
several parts by a refractory non- 
conducting masonry, the masonry 
surrounding them closely as pro- 
tection against infiltration by the 
liquid ‘metal. The first furnace of 
this type was installed by Siemens, 
who contrived a furnace composed 
of a movable vertical electrode con- 
nected to one pole of the source of 
energy, the other pole being con- 
nected to an iron bar passed 
through an opening in the bottom 
of the furnace .chamber. This 
chamber was surrotnded by a heat 
insulator, and later Siemens adopt- 
ed a method of water cooling the 
metallic pole to prevent its destruc- 
tion. Regulation of voltage was ef- 
fected by an automatic solenoid reg- 
ulator. « 

A very distinct type of furnace 
was invented by Borchers. An iron 
casing having a bottom of refrac- 
tory brick is lined with a suitable 
material. In the bottom lining is 
placed a block of steel, into which 
screws a copper tube, used for cir- 
culation of the cooling water for 
the metallic steel poles. The steel 
block thus cooled is connected at 
its lower extremity to one of the 
poles of the source of energy, the other pole being con- 
nected to a vertical electrode, movable for the purposes 
of voltage regulation. During the working of the fur- 
nace the metal which collects at the bottom is tapped 
from time to time, while the gases escape through the 
openings in the cover. 

In spite of the surpassing electro-metallurgical feats 
of Siemens, who, at the Electrical Congress at London, 
in 1880, publicly showed with his metallic pole furnace a 
cast of about 45 Ib. of steel, this type of furnace did rot 
have an immediate industria] future. , 

The manufacture of steel in such a furnace was not 
then a live question, and it had to wait until 1905, when 
the furnace with metallic poles was again revived by 
Girod, who installed several of them. 
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c. Conducting Hearth Obtained by Use of a Rammed 
Conducting Lining.—Under this system the hearth does 
not require a metallic conductor; it is formed of a re- 
fractory mixture rendered conducting by the introduction 
of carbon, or carboniferous material (tar, pitch) into the 
refractory material (magnesia, silica, &c.) chosen for 
the mixture. The carbon content of the material is pro- 
gressively raised at different levels in the depth of the 
hearth, so as to utilize at the beginning of a run the 
variations in electrical conductivity of the rammed mix- 
ture, according to the content of carbon material. The 
upper layer of the lining mixture which comes into con- 
tact with the steel.is formed of a mixture quite low in 
carbon, so as not to influence the carbon content of the 
steel. According to the inventors, the crucible having 
once been heated becomes permanently conducting, no 
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Fig. 2.—The Keller Electric Furnace at Unieux.—End View. 


matter what the variations of temperature of the fur- 
nace, consequently restarting from the cold state becomes 
practically possible. The Firminy Steel Works, where 
this furnace was installed, has constructed up to the 
present time only one furnace of small capacity. 

2. COMPOUND CONDUCTING HEARTH: 

I invented and put to industrial use two years ago 
an electric furnace* of which the conducting hearth is 
composed of reinforced pisé (pisé armé) made as follows: 
Iron bars 1 to 1% in. diameter, regularly spaced about 1 
to 1% in. apart, are placed vertically and made firm to 
a metallic plate at the bottom, so as to form a group 
completely filling the furnace bottom, upon which will 


our French patent Ch, A. Keller, No. 393,740, November 4, 
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rest the liquid metal. A pis6 consisting of a basic mate- 
rial conductor of the second class (magnesia preferred), 
agglomerated in the ordinary manner, is strongly rammed 
while hot between each group of four adjacent~ bars, 
which thus form by reason of their mechanical strength 
a sort of mold, permitting considerable compression of 
the mixture introduced. The pisé thus formed must be 
driven home by means of a suitable rammer. 

There is thus obtained an extremely compact mass or 
block of compound nature, iron and refractory material, 
of which the metallic sections are good conductors when 
cold; when heated the pisé also rapidly becomes a con- 
ductor with the high temperature. The whole is sur- 
rounded by a metallic casing serving as an envelope which 
may be cooled by a current of water. The lower plate 
fastened to these iron bars is connected to one of the 
poles of the source of energy. 

The conducting hearth thus preduced makes the 
starting up of the furnace very easy, because it is uni- 
formly conductive throughout its entire transverse sec- 
tion, by reason of the iron bars placed near together and 
terminating at the surface of the hearth. The small dis- 
tance between the bars and the conductivity of the pisé 
practically places them electrically in parallel for their 
whole length when the furnace is in full operation. The 
distribution of the electric current is thus practically 
equalized throughout the whole section of the hearth. 

The lines of flow of current which are produced in 
furnaces having isolated metallic poles are absolutely re- 
moved by the above arrangement, because the electric 
current from the upper electrode passes through the 
metal uniformly and also in the same manner throughout 
the section of the hearth. 

The electrical resistance of a conducting hearth con- 
structed as described is almost negligible, because the 
area of the furnace bottom allows of the use of a large 
number of bars, representing a total conductivity so high 
that without considering the conductivity of the pisé the 
loss is negligible. Furthermore, the use of metallic con- 
ductors of small section produces a more rational flow of 


alternating electric current than the use of large sections. - 


This conducting hearth block constitutes the original 
portion of the furnace, of which the working chamber is 
formed as ordinarily by a metallic structure lined with 
basic refractories strongly secured and braced. The 
chamber is enlarged above the hearth for better support 
of the hearth block. The pisé is easily repaired through 
the charging doors, after tapping, when necessary. 

The body of the furnace is cooled on its entire periph- 
ery at the upper level of the hearth, to insure protection 
at the junction of the lining of the working chamber with 
the hearth, 

The furnace is closed by a roof, through which the 
electrode passes. The regulation of the electrode is ac- 
complished either by hand or automatically; the latter 
is more simple and preferable. 

To avoid shutdowns when replacing an electrode the 
latter is placed at the end of a swinging arm, so that it 
may be removed out of the way and replaced by another 
electrode all ready at the end of a similar swinging arm; 
the changing of an electrode is thus accomplished in 
2 to 3 min. 

The electric furnace, as I have thus described it, 
allows of the use of one or more vertical electrodes, which 
are arranged either of the same polarity and in parallel 
or upon each phase of a polyphase circuit, A three-phase 
furnace will require, it is understood, three electrodes, 
and if the star connection is used the neutral point would 
be connected to the conducting hearth. 

I have found that the hearth of a furnace of 3300 Ib. 
capacity, especially dismantled for inspection and study, 
after several months’ service, was in absolutely as good 
condition as on the first day, the pisé having acquired an 
extraordinary hardness, comparable to rock, so that a 
drill was blunted. 

I am satisfied that such a construction supplies as 
simply and surely as possible a noncarburizing conduct- 
ing hearth, permitting, in an exceedingly simple and cer- 
tain manner, metallurgical operations, eradicating all the 
ordinary annoyance of hearths, their repair and recon- 
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struction, while at the same time providing an electrical 
conducting hearth free from appreciable industrial losses. 


The Electric Furnace with the Conducting Hearth and 
the Furnace with Electrodes, 


The manufacture of steel may be carried out to con- 
siderable advantage in a noncarburizing conducting 
hearth, of course, on the condition that the design of 
hearth adopted is not a source of annoyance on account 
of frequent repairs. 

Here a question arises as to the advantage which 
may be obtained with a furnace having a conducting 
hearth compared with a furnace having vertical elec- 
trodes in series, these serving for entrance and exit of 
the current, a type of furnace which already has an im- 
portant place in the history of the electrical manufac- 
ture of steel. After having made much use of electric 
furnaces with electrodes in series I am convinced that 
the question which I propose above, and which I have 
heard proposed several times, is not without interest, 
and it was this which led me to carry out a parallel 
study of the two types of electric steel furnace. I under- 
took a research as to whether the complete electrifica- 
tion of the mass of molten steel presented a real metal- 
lurgical advantage as compared with the process using 
superficial electric heating characterizing the furnace 
with electrodes in series. 

I believe that an electric furnace with a conducting 
hearth presents metallurgical advantages over the fur- 
nace with electrodes in series so far as concerns a fur- 
nace of low or medium capacity. In fact, the method 
of heating which characterizes the furnace with a con- 
ducting hearth, on account of the current being forced 
to pass through the whole mass, is advantageous as re- 
gards the production of a metal having a thoroughly 
homogeneous quality. Moreover, the furnace with a con- 
ducting hearth is of very simple mechanical construc- 
tion; its starting and operation are more simple when 
it is used for the treatment of a cold charge; and again 
it must be noted that the preservation of the roof is 
easier with a furnace having a conducting hearth. 

Yet a formal coliclusion is a delicate matter, and I 
understand the hesitation of the metallurgist who has 
to compare the two types of furnaces when he desires 
to produce steels of an altogether high grade, because 
on @ priori grounds and with considerable reason he 
would consider that the electrification of the steel] may 
be advantageous as regards its homogeneity, and thus 


- give the preference to the furnace with the conducting 


hearth, while at the same time he may be tempted by 
the greater ease of construction which characterizes a 
furnace having electrodes in series. It is a fact that 
this furnace does away with all electrical fittings in its 
lower part, since the entrance and exit of the current 
are confined to the upper part, and this is an importance 
simplification. Moreover, it should be remarked that in 
the latter type of furnace with an equal rate of genera- 
tion of energy the current density is only one-half that 
in the fufhace with the conducting hearth, which effects 
economy in the matter of electric conductors. The fur- 
nace with the conducting hearth necessitates a pretty 
large inductive loop, in which we have the body of the 
furnace itself, while this is outside the magnetic field 
in the case of furnaces having electrodes in series. The 
power factor may be lowered considerably in the first 
type of furnace if special precautions are not taken. It 
is necessary to resort to the construction of non-mag- 
netic gaps in the furnace body and its fittings; and in* 
addition great care must be taken to avoid the use of 
fittings made of a metal of high magnetic permeability, 
such as wrought iron, cast iron or steel, inside the in- 
ductive loop. Although these precautions do not involve 
an impossibility, they nevertheless present an appreci- 
able difficulty in construction which is far from being 
so marked in the case of the furnace having electrodes in 
series, where the in-going and out-going path of the cur- 
rent is altogether outside the furnace body and its fit- 
tings. 

In my opinion, with a frequency of 20 periods a 
1000-kw. furnace may have a power factor of 0.9. Such 
a furnace used in the refining and finishing of molten 
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steel will have a capacity of 10 to 12 tons. A furnace of 
greater capacity could be obtained with the combination 
of several similar elements, that is by putting several 
electrodes in parallel, and there is no reason why the 
power factor should be reduced, 

Therefore, as regards the type of furnace having a 
conducting hearth, the whole practical question is as to 
the design of the hearth. If the construction of this 
hearth is such that its electrical conductivity is assured, 
and that its maintenance is perfectly feasible, the prob- 
lem is solved, and this type of furnace may be adapted 
equally well for a unit of large capacity as for one of 
small capacity. 

It remains, then, to determine in a practical way if 
the method in which the electric current flows in the 
steel bath forms a real metallurgical advantage. If 
this is so the furnace with the conducting hearth has a 
determining factor of preference over the furnace with 
electrodes in series. 

Furnace with Electrodes in Series and Improvements 
Thereon, 

After a series of sundry industrial tests I patented 

in France* and in certain other countries a furnace with 
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Following these tests, which, of course, will be found 
very incomplete, now that the question has been actively 
elaborated in many places, I installed at the works of the 
Société des Establissements Keller-Leleux, at Livet 
(Isere, France), a two-electrode furnace tapping 5500 Ib. 

This furnace was experimented with from 15902 to 
1905, with the collaboration, from the metallurgical side, 
of J. Holtzer & Co. of the Unieux Steel Works, Loire, 
France. 

In 1905, following the results obtained at Livet, the 
installation of an electric furnace of 8 to 10 tons capacity 
at the Unieux Works was decided upon. This was the 
first electric furnace adopted in France by a steel 
works. It was and probably still is the most important 
electric furnace put into operation. 


The Keller Electric Furnace, Installed at the ‘{teel 
Works of J, Holtzer, Unieux, France, 


In the course of the electro-metallurgical campaign 
started at Livet I was able to satisfy myself that the 
electric furnace already had a place in the present day 


. steel works, even if electric energy could not be obtained 


from water hours, but upon condition that the use 





Fig. 3.—The Keller Electric Furnace at Unieux.—Side View. 


vertical electrodes for entry and exit of the current, 
combined with a view to obtaining products by the “ tap- 
ping” method, the characteristic of this furnace being 
the separate regulation of the two hearths created re- 
spectively at each electrode; that is to say, the realiza- 
tion in a furnace, designed to tap the products obtained, 
of working two separate chambers above a conductive 
mass completing the circuit between the two electrodes. 

_ Until 1902 I experimented with this furnace at the 
Kerrousse Works (Morbihan, France) for various appli- 
cations, and notably for the manufacture of steel, when 
starting up with cold charges. I had available at Ker- 
rousse a furnace tapping 1750 lb., permitting me to make 
steel ingots, which were tested at various places. 

The much mourned Ch. Bertolus of St. Etienne visited 
this installation and made it the object of a communica- 
tion to the Congres de la Houville Blanche in 1902. Mr. 
Bertolus had previously made tests of the steel ihgots from 
Kerrousse at several steel works in the neighborhood of 
St. Etienne, and published the results of the tests made 
at one of these works. 


* French patent Ch. A. Keller, No, 300,630, December 15, 


vv. 


of the electric furnace should be confined to reheating, 
mixing, deoxidation and purification of steel. 

So as early as 1902 I patented * a method of dividing 
the manufacture of steel into two phases, confining to 
special electric furnace the operations above indicated. 
Liquid steel as obtained by. the ordinary methods not 
being available, as the Livet Works did not have metal- 
lurgical furnaces for making steel, I instailed two elec- 
tric furnaces, one suspended above the other, the upper 
furnace serving for the oxidizing fusion of iron and 
steel scrap, the second taking the liquid steel so melted. 

I was thus able to determine the quantities of energy 
useful for each operation, and the scheme adopted for the 
Unieux installation arose from this series of experi- 
ments. Holtzer & Co. were the first metallurgists who de- 
cided to commence the construction of a complete electro- 
metallurgical installation, intended for finishing in an 
electric furnace steel previously melted and refined. The 
necessary energy for this installation is furnished by a 
steam engine. 

The electric furnace of the J. Holtzer Steel Works is 


“® French patent Ch. A. Keller, No. 329,013, February 2, 
1908. 
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of the type with four vertical movable electrodes for 
earrying the current. Each electrode forms at its base 
a heating zone in which the temperature can be. regu- 
lated. Each pole carries two electrodes'in parallel. The 
construction of this furnace, Figs. 1, 2 and 3, includes 
four principal groups or parts: 

a. The movable furnace body, simply a metallurgical 
vessel without any electrical connection whatever, with 
its support and suitable hydraulic movement. 

b. The rotatable electrode supports, with means for 
suspending the electrodes and making electrical connec- 
tion with the central block or tablet for distribution of 
electric current. These supports are completely inde- 
pendent of the furnace body, and when they are all 
turned outward the cover of the furnace may be easily 
lifted or removed. 

c. The overhead system of bus bars for distribution 
of current, with fixed laterals for the movable connec- 
tions to the revolving electrode brackets. 

d. The conirol board for the electrodes, with suitable 
valves for distant control, and the measuring instru- 
ments. 

The movement of the electrodes is accomplished by 
means of hydraulic motors, and the following combina- 
tions can be made: Simultaneous raising of two elec- 
trodes of the same polarity or of the four electrodes to- 
gether. Simultaneous raising of two electrodes of the 
same polarity and simultaneous lowering of two clec- 
trodes on the cther pole. Raising of one electrode and 
simultaneously lowering of the other electrode of same 
polarity. 

Separate movement of any electrode. 

The regulation of the electric circuits is obtained very 
simply in the following manner: 

1. Regulation of Voltage-—For voltage regulation the 
two electrodes of same polarity are moved simultane- 
ously ; if there is simply an inequality of voltage between 
the two poles, the two electrodes on each pole are simul- 
taneously moved up and down with respect to each 
other. ‘Thus, by a single maneuver, the balancing of 
voltage is accomplished. These combinations for maneu- 
vering the electrodes are very simply realized by a suit- 
able arrangement of gears commanding the valves of the 
hydraulic motors. 

2. Regulation of Amperage.—The amperage is equally 
divided between the four electrodes by means of their 
separate movemert; if there is simply an inequality of 
amperage between two electrodes of the same polarity, 
there is a simultaneous and inverse movement of these 
two electrodes. Thus also by a single maneuver the am- 
perage is balanced between the electrodes. 

This method of regulation, by balancing of the voli- 
age or amperage of one group of electrodes with the 
other, or of One electrode with the other of the same 
group, enables the use of a very simple and rational con- 
troller. 

I have applied, for the distribution of current to the 
furnace, an arrangement which I have called “ radiating 
electrical distribution” (distribution electrique rayon- 
nante *), which enables me to reduce the self-induction 
to the lowest possible limit. 

As I said before, the two electrodes of same polarity 
are in parallel, The total current is brought to the cen- 
ter of the furnace, above all its mechanical parts, by a 
system of interlaced copper bars, connected to a central 
block firmly held by the metallic supports of the frame- 
work of the furnace. From this block four electric cir- 
cuits radiate, each carrying two connectors for each elec- 
trode; one of these connectors is always idle. By this 
arrangement are obtained eight terminals, by means of 
suitably fitted copper bars, each group consisting of 10 
needed for replacing an electrode. Metallurgical opera- 
trodes are suspended at the end of the jointed arms 
which carry the fittings for connecting the electrode cir- 
cuit to the connectors coming from the central block. 

The mode of distribution employed has the important 
advantage that it permits the replacing of an electrode 
while the furnace is running. The method of construc- 
tion described also reduced to several minutes the time 
needed for replacing an electrode. Metallurgical opera- 





* French patent Ch. A. Keller, April 28, 1908. 
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tions may, therefore, be carried on without any inter- 
ruptions due to handling of the electrodes. 

When the rotating arms carrying the electrodes are 
turned outwardly, Fig. 1, the furnace body is entirely 
free of overhead encumbrances. The central connection 
block, which is placed high and out of the way, does not 
interfere with the lifting of the roof, the latter being 
rapidly done by means of the traveling crane which 
passed over the furnace. In this way any roof requiring 
repairs may be easily replaced by a spare one; further- 
more, the roof being lifted, repairs to the hearth itself 
are very easily made. 

The overhead central distributing system, having ra- 
diating branches placed directly above the electrodes, 
gives such low self-induction that tests made at the J. 
Holtzer Steel Works have shown that the value of cos ¢ 
was about 0.97 with a current of 12,000 amperes. Con- 
sequently this arrangement easily permits of the use of 
heavy currents under very favorable conditions and with- 
out fear of any serious lowering of the power factor. 

The incumbrances above the furnace are much dimin- 
ished by the use of a special fitting for the electrical con- 
nection between the electrodes and the overhead fixed 
terminals. Obviously the means of carrying the current 
between these parts should have a certain flexibility to 
permit of lowering and raising the electrodes. To avoid 
every chance possible of short circuits between the two 
poles in the movement of electrodes, and in view of the 
close proximity of the electrodes, I have adopted the 
following arrangement: * 

Very thin flexible bars, of 4 mm. thickness, for exam- 
ple, are attached at one end with the fixed conductors con- 
nected to the central bus bar system and with the electrode 
support. These flexible bars are divided into two sets, 
expanded and brought together again at several points in 
their length, where they are securely fastened. There 
is thus formed a series of flexible rings which contract 
and enlarge according to the position of the electrode. 
Where the bars are fastened together to complete each 
circle they are fitted with small rings which slide up and 
down on cylindrical rods, thus acting as a guide. 

This method of fitting produces a supple connection be- 
tween the bus bar terminals and the electrodes without 
introducing any overhanging protuberances larger than 
the natural transverse section of the electrode, thus leay- 
ing the space between the electrodes entirely free. 

The four electrodes entering into the working chamber 
of the furnace pass through an arched roof covering the 
furnace,+ The vessel containing the steel is circular in 
form and is lined with magnesite. The furnace body is 
supported on heavy steel runners, working on rollers, by 
which it may be tilted as desired. 


The tilting of the furnace may be in either the for- 
ward or backward direction for tafping the steel or the 
slag; this is done by means of hydraulic cylinders. 

The furnace body is fitted with openings in its cir- 
cumference for charging or watching the metallurgical 
operations. 


During working the gases generated in the in- 
terior of the chamber create a slight pressure; this con- 
dition is imperative to avoid all entrance of air, which 
would be prejudicial to the deoxidizing conditions 
wanted. The gases and vapors from the interior of the 


*French patent Ch. A. Keller, No. 387,462, May 6, 1907. 

+I have experimented with and put into practice on a large 
seale at the Livet Works an improvement in electric furnaces 
with electrodes in series; this improvement consisted in placing 
each electrode or each series of electrodes of different Lpereeey 
in a separate chamber (French patent Ch. A. Keller, No. 336,- 
403, November 2, 1903). he two chambers thus formed were 
joined at the bottom by a canal filled with the metal being treat- 
ed and which might exist there, according to circumstances, in 
either the solid, pasty or liquid state. hen the metal in the 
canal exists in the solidified state we have a furnace having a 
lateral metallic pole very close in type to the furnace with con- 
ducting bottom previously described. 

The placing of electrodes of differing larity in separate 
chambers has the advantage of producing a furnace in which the 
electric current passes through the entire depth of the fused 
metal. Further, there is a benefit in construction resulting from 
having both poles formed by superposed electrodes. 

If in a furnace of the above described type the electrode in 
one of the chambers is lowered until it touches the metal con- 
tained therein, this hearth is, therefore, in short circuit, and by 
this fact the energy absorbed becomes nil. This variation in 
the method of operation of furnaces having separate chambers 
connected by a canal underneath has been used by Mr. Chaplet 
and the Société la Neo-Metallurgie (French patent Chaplet and 
Neo-Metallurgie, No, 270,005, September 25, 1906), for the con- 
reg ne of steel furnaces, applied at the Alevard Steel Works 
n Isere. 
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furnace pass out through a pipe connected therewith and 

into a chimney having an adjustable draft. 

Results of Working of the Electric Furnace at the J. 
Holtzer Steel Plant. 

In Unieux steel is melted in an open hearth furnace, 
then poured into a ladle which is immediately emptied 
into the electric furnace. The molten steel is thus put 
in circuit and the operations of deoxidation, additional 
refining and adjustment of chemical composition carried 
out. The refining may be carried to: Sulphur and phos- 
phorus, 0.01 per cent. 

The regular practive gives sulphur and phosphorus 
about 0.015 to 0.02 per cent. The period of treatment 
varies, of course, with the quality of steel desired. As 
an example of regular practice, there may be quoted the 
following results abstracted officially and checked: 
Weight of charge put into electric furmace............ 7,500 kg. 
Mean energy generation during operation 
Period of working. .........-2.seeeeeeeeecerenees 2 h. 45 min. 
Composition of molten charge: Carbon, 0.15 per cent.; sulphur, 

0.06 per cent.; phosphorus, 0.007 per cent. 

Carbon content sought................... 0.45 to 0.50 per cent. 

Analysis of product : Carbon, 0.443 per cent. ; sulphur, 0.009 per 
cent.; phosphorus, 0.008 per cent. 

es ee TU, oo iinet wntinc weep ccsanes 275 kw.-hr. 

Blectrode consumption, 18 mm. per hour for 4 electrodes having 

a cress section of 400 x 400 mm. 

For continuous working, and assuming the cost of elec- 
trodes to be 35 francs per 100 kg., this corresponds to 
a cost of about 4 francs (80 cents) per ton of steel. The 
labor on the furnace, including feeding of the necessary 
materials, was provided by three laborers and one melter. 
The regulation was manual and attended to by one of the 
three laborers, who looked after the repair of the fur- 
nace and the connection of the electrodes. The regulation 
could be carried on just as well by automatic regulators, 
but the regular behavior of the furnace, due to the ex- 
istence of two parallel hearths for each pole, made auto- 
matic regulation by no means indispensable. 

As another result of the metallurgical work of the 
Unieux furnace, I will quote, for example, a heat made 
for the production of 1000 kg. of ingots ordered from the 
Unieux Works by a foreign steel works. It required the 
manufacture of a steel or armor plate quality. The an- 
alysis of the steel supplied was as follows: Carbon, 0.30 
per cent. ; silicon, 0.20 per cent. ; manganese, 0.56 per cent. ; 
sulphur, 0.007 per cent.; phosphorus, 0.013 per cent. 

The steel contained besides a certain quantity of 
nickel. The acceptance tests on these ingots were made 
on plates of 36 mm. thickness rolled to a width of 
325 mm. 

The test pieces, 13.8 mm. in diameter and 100 mm. 
between marks, gave the following results: 

Ultimate 
Elastic limit. strength. Blon- 
* Pounds per Pounds per gation. 
square inch. square inch. Perct. D/d. 
112,000 17.0 5.3 
113,000 16.5 4.8 
112,000 14.0 3.3 
112,500 14.0 3.4 

Notrr.—Apparently the longitudinal test means that the test 

piece was cut out with its longest dimension in the direction of 


rolling, while the transverse test piece was cut with its longest 
dimension perpendicular to the direction of rolling. 


Drop test on unnotched specimens : 


Longitudinal specimen. 
ON ook sg kay caps isipeceen 24 mm. 
Angle of rupture 7 


. Longitudinal 
. Longitudina! 


Transverse specimen : 
Defiection at 15th blow 


Drop test on notched specimens : 
Longitudinal specimen. 
Ruptured at 7th blow. 
Angie of rupture 
Fracture 
Transverse specimen : 
Ruptured at 4th blow. 
Angle of rupture 
Fracture Fibrous. 
The drop tests were made on bars 30 x 30 mm., with the fol- 
lowing conditions : 
Unnotched bars: 
er OOS, 65k wea da SSCS odie nk snus 160 mm. 
Weight : 
SN Se NE cas wt sheen 6 Sia eee 4 ek ¥oues 6 cae 2.75 m. 
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Notched bars: 

MPMEBTOS OF SUDPOTUR. «oo 5 oan esse kecewssevanes 100 mm. 

Weight 

ee OE NN es St is os Sad oS eeT be ws eee eeu 1.50 m. 

The treatment of the metal consisted in two temper- 
ings in water at a.clear cherry red on the unwrought, 
rolled and annealed plates. 

The qualities of these steels, both from the point of 
view of purity and that of various mechanical tests, are 
a proof that the electrode furnace forms a metallurgical 
apparatus in every sense of the term; a flexible appa- 
ratus which permits of precise metallurgical work; a new 
metallurgy, not because of the absolute material results 
obtained (for up to the present the quality and purity 
of the best crucible steels have never been surpassed), 
but because of the method used, which differs in no re- 
spect from that governing the operation of the open 
hearth furnace, perfected by new results procured by the 
high temperature and the neutral atmosphere which re- 
sult from the employment of an electric source of heat. 

I do not desire here to draw a parallel between the 
furnace without electrodes and the electrode furnace. 
But I cannot do otherwise than express the opinion that 
if we consider the simple and extensive metallurgical 
facilities provided with electrodes, and the small elec- 
trode consumption per ton of steel, we are led to ask 
how it can be argued that elimination of electrode (and 
a loss of some of the advantages which they possess) 
can constitute a determining factor in the adoption of a 
furnace without electrodes in preference to an electrode 
furnace. 

Again it must be added that the construction of elec- 
trode furnaces is very simple, and that the electrical 
equipment which supplies them belongs to ordinary every- 
day electric construction, and that the furnaces without 
electrodes are of complex construction, and that they 
cannot, as it seems to me, be left without hesitation to 
the ordinary workman. 


The Three-Phase Current, 

The electrode furnace should find its principal place in 
metallurgy in the direct application of three-phase cur- 
rents, for many steel works already have central stations 
supplying three-phase current. Finally, at the present 
day the transmission of energy is generally installed in 
the form of three-phase current, and, therefore, it is 
necessary to consider the use of this form of current in 
order to fill the demands of most cases which are pre- 
sented. 

These considerations have led me to a study of a three- 
phase furnace for the manufacture of steel. This furnace 
may be worked with electrodes connected in delta or star. 
In the first case, each of the three electrodes is con- 
nected respectively with each phase of the circuit; in 
the second case, the electrically reinforced part of the 
furnace which I have described is connected to the neu- 
tral point of the three-phase system. 

The three-phase electric furnace combines to a great 
extent the qualities of furnaces with electrodes in series 
and furnaces with conducting hearths if the connection 
is in star, for the molten steel is completely electrified and 
at the same time the electric current passing through the 
hearth is less than one-half the total current in use. It 
is possible to-day to approach without fear the construc- 
tion of a three-phase furnace having a capacity of 20 
tons, which would necessitate the use of about 1800 kw. 
Such a furnace would be capable of purifying 250 to 300 
tons per day of ordinary steel from the basic Bessemer 
converter in a series of heats which would last about 
1% hr. each, and which would bring the sulphur content 
of the molten steel from the basic converter from 0.08 
to 0.02 per cent. approximately, at the same time per- 
mitting of deoxidization and decarburization as required. 
The cost of work of this kind would vary from 15 to 20 
francs per ton of steel treated, calculating electric en- 
ergy at 0.015 francs per kilowatt hour, a price which may 
be reached with gas engines supplied from blast fur- 
naces if no value is assigned to the gas and estimating 
the other factors of cost at a price corresponding to their 
usual value. 

The passage of steel through the electric furnace 
where, under the influence of superheating, it would be 
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subjected immediately, and by a rapid process, to a 
marked desulphurization, would permit the use in the 
converter of a pig iron richer in sulphur. This advan- 
tage would enable a metallurgical plant taking advan- 
tage of this circumstance to use ores which otherwise 
would have been réjected, and thus the introduction of 
the electric furnace in such a plant would have a two- 
fold and important economic application. 

The possibility of economically interpolating the elec- 
tric furnace in the general cycle of great metallurgical 
operations should open a new era: that in which the em- 
ployment of the so-called ordinary qualities of steel is 
gradually abandoned. In giving to structural steel and 
rail steel additional qualities of safety, the electric fur- 
nace will contribute to the realization of a higher civiliza- 
tion by diminishing in great part the probabilities of 
catastrophes due to defects in quality. There can be no 
doubt that, impelled by their traditional initiative and by 
the sense of the imperious necessity of always doing bet- 
ter, the metallurgical works of the highest class will 
shortly take up the method of electrometallurgy. Nor is 


. it to be doubted that great public or private authorities, 


conscious of the responsibility and obligation which 

humanity imposes upon them above all, will soon base 

their requirements as to steel on the new guarantees 

which the most recent progress of modern technology re- 

veals to them through electrosiderurgy. 
———>+-- oe __ 


The Maxwell-Briscoe Bids on Material and 
Supplies. 


Considerable interest was shown by purchasing 
agents and machinery and supply dealers in an advertise- 
ment which appeared in The Iron Age of March 18 last 
and in two other trade journals calling for bids on 
thousands of dollars’ worth of material and supplies for 
the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
On April 1 The Iron Age detailed the result of this inno- 
vation in buying methods, which showed, according to 
E. R. Gormully, purchasing agent for the company, that 
considerable office detail and correspondence had been 
saved through the advertisements. All of the bids for 
the equipment listed are now in and they include propo- 
sitions from 248 different manufacturers, directly trace- 
able to the advertising. 

Mr. Gormully is convinced that some very advan- 
tageous contracts he has placed have been due to the 
publicity he gave to the company’s wants. The replies 
he received to the advertisements disclosed a wide differ- 
ence in the prices demanded, especially in some lines. 
For instance, the bids on chrome nickel steel, made ac- 
cording to specifications prepared by Mr. Gormully, 
ranged from 6% to 13% cents per pound. The bids on 
cone steel, of which the company required 50 tons, 
ranged from 4.90 to 11 cents per pound, and the order 
was placed at 6% cents per pound, the samples offered 
at below that price not being up to the specifications. 
Bidders for furnishing 50 tons of 3% per cent. nickel 
steel asked from 4% to 10 cents per pound. One of the 
most promising results from the bidding was the wide 
variety of prices asked for furnishing gear steel accord- 
ing to Mr. Gormully’s specifications. Seven companies, 
all prominent manufacturers, put in bids on this ma- 
terial and they asked from 2.40 cents per pound all the 
way to 15 cents. The contract, which called for 200 
tons, was placed at 2.75 cents per pound. 

- On such material as 1000 tons of soft steel bar, 800 
tons of malleable iron, and standard supplies, such as 
machine bolts, cap screws, carriage bolts, twist drills, 
&c., the bids were fairly uniform, and in such manufac- 
tured supplies as oil cans and guns, files, &c., the differ- 
ence in quality of the samples offered figured largely in 
the awarding of the contracts. 
~~ 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has been awarded a contract for the firebrick re- 
quired for three McClure hot blast stoves for the new 
blast furnace of the Worth Brothers Company, Coates- 
ville, Pa., also for 3,250,000 brick for 300 longitudinal coke 
ovens being erected by the Pittsburgh & Westmoreland 
Coal Company, Pittsburgh. 
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The Sterling 24-In. Tool Grinder. 

A new tool grinder of simple construction manufac- 
tured by the Sterling Emery Wheel Mfg. Company, Tiffin, 
Ohio, is equipped with a special device to furnish a good 
supply of water when in operation. As soon as the ma- 
chine stops the water drains out of the wheel, leaving it 
dry and in balance. The machine may be used as a dry 
grinder by removing the small belt on the left hand side. 
Each grinder is equipped with a 2 x 24 in. grinding 
wheel of special material. The machine can be arranged 
to carry a wheel 3 in. thick if necessary at slight addi- 
tional cost. 

The floor space of the machine is 30 x 45 in., and the 
hight to the center of the arbor is 37 in. The self-oiling 











The New 24-In. Single Wheel Tool Grinder, Built by the Sterling 
Emery Wheel Mfg. Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 


bearings are 1% x 7 in. The driving pulley is 10 in. 
diameter by 4% in. face, and the flanges for the wheel 
are 12 in. diameter. The weight of the machine com- 
plete with the countershaft is 900 lb. The drop of the 
countershaft hangers is 10 in.; the length of the shaft 
32 in., and its diameter 1 5-16 in.; the tight and loose 
pulleys are 8 in. diameter by 4% in. face; the driving 
pulley is 14 in. diameter by 4% in. face, and the speed 
of the countershaft about 500 rev. per min. 


peer a 

The Passaic Steel Works Sold.—Conflicting interests 
eager for the control of the Passaic Steel Works, Pater- 
son, N. J., engaged in a controversy that almost ap- 
proached a fistic encounter when the plant was sold for 
$190,000, on May 28, by the receivers appointed by the 
United States District Court Judge Lanning. Henry P. 
Brown of Philadelphia, acting as counsel for bondholders, 
declared that his clients were deprived of an opportunity 
to make a larger bid, and that the sale would be con- 
tested. The property was sold to Lawrence Fagan of 
Jersey City, owner of the Fagan Iron Works. 


—————_-+e—__—_ 
The district offices of the General Electric Company, 


at Salt Lake City, Utah, have been removed to the New- 
house Building. 
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Tariff Revision in the Senate. 
The ‘Passage of the Bill Delayed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1, 1909.—Obstructive tactics 
on the part of the opponents of the tariff bill as reported 
to the Senate by the Finance Committee have so delayed 
the consideration of the measure that all predictions as 
to the date of its enactment heretofore made have been 
discredited, and at this writing no one expects that the 
bill will be sent to the White House for the President’s 
signature before July 1. Every possible effort is being 
made, however, to secure an agreement upon a date for 
the final vote in the Senate, and it is the hope of the 
Republican leaders that the measure will be passed and 
sent to conference not later than June 15. 


The Bill to Pass Without Important Change, 


Contrary to all precedent, the real opponents of the 
pending bill have been the so-called insurgent Republi- 
cans rather than the Democrats. It is true that certain 
minority Senators have opposed the bill in set speeches 
of considerable length and have thus consumed much 
time, but the “ progressive,” or insurgent, Republicans 
have constituted the active opposition, and for the first 
time in the history of tariff legislation have fought their 
own former leaders, with an energy never displayed by 
the Democratic minority, to reduce the rates of the 
Senate bill even below those fixed by the House. That 
the bill will eventually pass the Senate substantially in 
the form as reported by the Finance Committee, and 
with only such supplemental amendments as the com- 
mittee may approve, is now a foregone conclusion. Time 
after time #he insurgent Republicans and the Democrats 
have united against the committee for the purpose of 
breaking down a rate on the contention that it was high- 
er than either the House bill or the Dingley law. On 
each occasion, however, Chairman Aldrich has succeeded 
in polling a majority of from 7 to 25 votes for the Senate 
amendment. In nearly every instance he has broken the 
Democratic lines and secured recruits from the heart of 
the Democratic camp, notably when he was able to poll 
18 of the 31 Democratic votes in the Senate in favor of 
a duty on iron ore, which the House had placed on the 
free list. 

It is significant that many Democratic Senators have 
boldly championed protective duties, some, like Senator 
Daniel of Virginia, declaring frankly in favor of the 
protective principle, while others, like Senators Clay and 
Bacon of Georgia, have supported relatively high duties 
on certain items on the ground that “the Government 
needs the revenue.” It has been made perfectly clear 
that the sharp alignment of parties on the tariff question, 
which has characterized the deliberations of Congress 
upon former revenue measures, is a thing of the past and 
that Sectional as well as political lines on this important 
subject have been completely broken down. 


The Real Contest in Conference. 


In view of the certainty that the bill as amended by 
the Finance Committee will be passed by the Senate 
without material change, taken in connection with the 
fact that the provisions of the House and Senate bills 
vary in important-particulars, it is obvious that the real 
contest will be fought out in conference. The make-up 
of the Conference Committee and the period to be spent 
by the committee in the discussion of the bill, there- 
fore, are matters of much importance and are the sub- 
jects of no little speculation here. Early in the considera- 
tion of the bill in the House it was proposed in the in- 
terest of expedition that’ the Conference Committee 
should be composed of three members of each house. Had 
this idea been adopted the House conferees would have 
been Representatives Payne and Dalzell, Republicans, 
and Clark of Missouri, Democrat, while those on the part 
of the Senate would have been Senators Aldrich and Bur- 
rows, Republicans, and Daniel, Democrat. It was argued 
that a comparatively small Conference Committee of six 
members would make much more rapid progress in the 
consideration of the bill than would be possible if each 
house should designate a representation of six or eight 
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members, aS was done in the case of the Dingley act. 
As the consideration of the bill has proceeded, however, 
it has become apparent that some of the most important 
controversies involved in the pending legislation must 
be fought out in. conference, and the various interests 
have, therefore, demanded that their special champions 
in the Ways and Means and Finance committees shall be 
selected as members of the Conference Committee. It now 
seems probable, therefore, that eight or nine members of 
each house will be appointed as conferees and that the 
entire committee will number 16 or 18 members. 

How long the bill will remain in conference after its 
passage by the Senate can only be conjectured, but it is 
interesting in this connection to recall the fact that 19 
days were required for the consideration of the Dingley 
bill by the conferees. As to the pending bill, the two 
houses are at odds with reference to some of the most 
important schedules. While the Finance Committee has 
yet to report the amended rates on a number of items, 
it is tolerably certain that when the bill goes to confer- 
ence the Senate conferees will stand as the champions 
of duties on iron ore, coal, petroleum, hides, wood pulp 
and other important products which the House placed on 
the free list, and for materially increased rates on iron 
and stee], lumber, paper, leather and other commodities: 
which the House reduced below the level of the Dingley 
act. 

With these considerations in mind there would seem 
to be little reason to believe that the Conference Commit- 
tee can harmonize the differences between the two houses 
in less time than was required in the case of the Dingley 
bill, but it is characteristic of Congressional proceedings 
that after many weeks of hair-splitting discussion on de- 
tails of more or less importance, it is frequently practi- 
eable to bring about a final settlement involving many 
important issues in an astonishingly short period of time. 
The fact should also be borne in mind that more or less 
exchange of opinion is currently taking place between the 
members of the Ways and Means and Finance committees 
regarding disputed items, and some progress is thus be- 
ing made toward a final agreement. It is also a fact that 
some of the higher rates incorporated in the Senate bill 
by the Finance Committee have been deliberately adopted 
with a view to trading with the House in conference. 


Income Tax an Element of Uncertainty, 

An element of much uncertainty in the present situa- 
tion is the income tax proposition recently brought for- 
ward on behalf of the Democratic minority by Senator 
Bailey of Texas, and championed in a modified form by 
Senator Cummins of Iowa, one of the insurgent Repub- 
lican leaders. Senator Bailey has made several ineffec- 
tual attempts to force a vote upon his amendment, but on 
each occasion has encountered the opposition of Senator 
Aldrich, who has finally succeeded in having its consider- 
ation definitely postponed until June 10. Senator Bailey’s 
amendment provides for the collection of a tax of 3 per 
cent. annually on all incomes in excess of $5000, and ex- 
tends the levy to the “ net gains, profits and income from 
and above $5000, of all banks, banking institutions, trust 
companies, saving institutions, fire, marine, life and other 
insurance companies, railroad, canal, turnpike, canal nav- 
igation, slack water, telephone, telegraph, express, electric 
light, gas, water, street railroad companies and all other 
corporations, companies or associations doing business for 
profit in the United States, no matter how created and or- 
ganized, but not including partnerships.” The “net 
gains, profits and income” include the amounts paid-to 
shareholders or carried to the account of any fund, or 
used for construction, enlargement of plant or other ex- 
penditure or investment paid from the net annual profits 
made or acquired by any corporation, company or asso- 
ciation liable to the tax. A feature of the Bailey amend- 
ment of special interest to the officials of corporations 
prescribes the character of the return to be made an- 
nually to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue as 
follows: 

Every corporation, company or association doing business 
for profit in the United States shall make and render to the col- 
lector of the collection district in which it has its principal 


office, or if it has no principal office then in which it is trans- 
acting business. on or before the second Monday in March in 
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every year, a full return, verified by oath or affirmation, in such 
form as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue next preceding 
the date of such return: 

First. The gross profits of such corporation, company or 
association, from all kinds of business of every name and nature. 

Second. The expenses of such corporation, company or asso- 
ciation, exclusive of interest, annuities and dividends. 

Third. The amount paid on account of interest, annuities 
and dividends, stated separately. 

Fourth. The amount paid in salaries, with a list of all offi- 
cers, employees and persons receiving more than $5000 per an- 
num, stating the name and address of such officers, employees 
and persons. 

Fifth. The net profits of such corporation, company or asso- 
ciation, without allowance for interest, annuities or dividends. 

And any corporation, company or association failing to com- 
ply with the requirements of this section shall forfeit as a 
penalty the sum of $1000 and 2 per cent. of the amount of 
taxes due, for each month until the same is paid, the payment 
of said penalty to be enforced as provided in other cases of 
neglect and refusal to make return of taxes under the internal 
revenue laws, 

The taxes herein provided for shall be assessed by the Com- 
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sonable period it shall be demonstrated that the revenue 
producing capacity of the new tariff law is inadequate.” It 
goes without saying that votes can be secured for such a 
resolution that could not be polled either for or against 
an income tax amendment, and its adoption by a com- 
fortable majority is more than probable. 
Increased Rates in the Metal Schedule, 

Senator Culberson of Texas, the Democratic minority 
leader of the Senate, has prepared some interesting sta- 
tistics intended as an answer to the statement recently 
presented to the Senate by Senator Aldrich showing the 
reductions made in the Senate bill below the level of the 
Dingley law. Senator Culberson makes the point that 
Senator Aldrich’s statement was incomplete in that it 
failed to show also the increases. He has, therefore, pre- 
pared a table showing the percentage by which the Senate 
bill increases duties above the Dingley rates. This state- 
ment embraces the following items in the metal schedule: 


Increases in Duties as Compared with Dingiey Rates. 





missioner of Internal Revenue and collected and paid upon the 
gains, profits and income for the year ending the 31st of Decem- 
ber next preceding the time for levying, collecting and paying 
said tax; shall be due and payable on or before the 1st day of 
July in each year; and to any sum or sums annually due and 
unpaid after the 1st day_of July as aforesaid, and for 10 days 
after notice and.demand thereof by the collector, there shall be 
added the sum of 5 per cent. on the amount of taxes unpaid, 
and interest at the rate of 1 per cent. per month upon said tax 
from the time the same becomes due, as a penalty, except from 
the estates of deceased, insane or insolyent persons. 


The Amendment Not to Pass, 


While the insurgent Republicans are not prepared to 
vote for the Bailey income tax amendment without modi- 
fication, it is probable that an agreement will be reached 
among the advocates of this form of taxation that will 
develop the full strength of the movement in the Senate. 
The motion to postpone the consideration of the Bailey 
amendment to June 10 was carried by a vote of 50 to 33, 
but these figures should not be taken as indicating the 
strength or weakness of the income tax proposition. 
Several of the Senators known to favor the Bailey amend- 
ment are anxious that it shall not be taken up until all 
the schedules have been disposed of and, therefore, voted 
for postponement. 

The plan of the Senate leaders to dispose of the in- 
come tax project has been laid with characteristic skill 
and diplomacy. Chairman Aldrich is believed to have 
secured pledges from a majority of the Senate to favor a 
resolution which he will present referring the subject to 
the Judiciary Committee, with instructions to make a 
thorough investigation as to the constitutionality of the 
taxing of incomes by the Federal Government, and to 
frame a bill for that purpose “ whenever after a _ rea- 





Per cent. 
vom Rates of duty.-_——_——_—__, of 
Articles. Present law. Senate bill. increase. 
Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, &c., valued above 16 cents per 
OU 54 MPR Ss RUNS) 0 AWE ES 1 PETA Cad Sad ORE REL Se aNC Fae 4 7-10¢ per Ib. Te. per lb. 48.94 
Sheets and plates, n.s.p.f., valued above 16 cents per pound................06- 4 7-10c. per Ib. 07. 82.65 
Steel ingots, blooms and slabs, n.s.p.f. : 
Cold roiled, cold drawn, cold hammered, or polished in any way, valued above 
SO COILS DOP DOAN a. a oo nk 8 8 cid Saeed Mas 06 Kn cag 19 5s wb 000 a0 oe Kee Om 4 7-10c. and \c. per lb. 6c. ad Ke. per lb. 23.73 
. Cold rolled, cold hammered, blued, &c., better than the grade of cold rolled. 
smoothed only, valued above 16 cents per pound..........-cececeeeecenee 4 7-10c. and 1c. per lb. 6c. and 4-10c. per Ib. 12.28 
Sheets and plates, n.s.p.f., better than grade of cold rolled, valued above 16 cents 
ee Perr ee ree re oe a ee eee Cdéaso reece swan 4 7-10c. and le. per lb. 7c. and 4-10c. per Ib. 29.82 
Steel circular saw plates valued ‘above 16 cents per pound.................... 09 2-10¢. per Ib. 20% and \4e. per Ib. 61.92 
Card clothing: 
penmurnctured Treen tempered Sheek: Wie is sic wR 6 on ck ces ccc rccentesesve 45c. per sq. ft. 55e. per sq. ft. 22.22 
CEO edhe Cake ene sev dee hd ae Ee Eanes ha es} ORs e 56 65 ore Re On ee 20c. per sq. ft. 45c. per sq. ft. 125.00 
Castings, cast iron vessels, plates, stove plates, andirons, tailors’ irons, &c., cast- 
EB Re OE a Pa been PEER eee ere ee 8-10¢c. per Ib. 35%. 221.69 
Cutlery, razors and razor blades, finished or unfinished : 
Valued less than $1.50 per dozen... ...... ccc cccccecccccccessccccncseevce SOC, per doz. and 15%. 6c. each and 40%. 76.59 
Valued aa GE TE SR BE DOE BOM, cic i si ceive ca ceaices Cer eswesées $1 perdoz.and15%. 10c. each and 40%. 60.11 
Valwed Be Gr DOG Ge ORs oon cei vo yc Sheek see secs tp ones npmase sees ene $1.75 per doz. and 30% 12c, each ard 50% 41.61 
Files, file blanks, rasps and floats of all cuts and kinds, 7 in. in length and over. $1 per doz. 40%. 18.31 
Sheets, plates, wares or articles of iron, or other metal, enameled or glazed with 
RR rs are ee ee ee ee oe Ree ak bk a we 40%. 45%. 12.50 
Needles for knitting or sewing machines, including latch needles.............. $1 per M. and 25%. $1.35 per M. and 25%. 10.09 
ABMS OS -TORGIGE GE TNNN o i hes arth se ba F a pepe des ce dedhdwecwctie der 4c. per ib. 1%. per lb. 100.00 
Copper, SmentRens, 60 Sew MAGEE, Oe oie as Ke eee easeabisorecee ae cecneen ce. per Ib. 2c. per Ib. 5.50 
Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, of gold, silver, or other metal..............0e0eee0. 5e. per lb. 10c. per Ib. 100.00 
Bullion and metal threads, made of tinsei wire, &C........ 6. cece eee eee ees - 5c. per Ib. and 35%. 10¢. per lb. and 30%. 1.48 
Laces, embroideries, braids, &c., made of metallic threads...................45 60%. 1c. per lb. and 60%. 19.60 
WOSRRINE hich oS Oks sess eate eas he hE MARC TN Coed ye Okie ed Mae $4 per ton. 20%. 4,900.00 
ne eg RR re Eee Pee Te ERED EPEE RES TRS eee Se Orr ee $4 per ton. 20%. 1,049.42 
Pennelaer tios DG HOUMOMASES, OF YEFW OF... ccc vce eee ccs cwevages o° + Seles 25c. per gr. and 25%. 100.00 
Watch movements: 
EERVIME TOS MUPCO TOON FT JOWEEG ss 5 on cc ec bi cce ees ccceecceccccssethbeces 35c. each and 25%. 65c. each. 15.40 
Aaving more than 7 and not more than 11 jewels...............00c cee eeee - 50c. each and 25%. $1.35 each. 9.51 
Having more than 11 and not more than 15 jewels............ceceeeeeeeees T5c. each and 25%. Premenee. ents 
. (20% 11.20 per ton. 81.75 
Se ae ano FN odes oWE pis Sw eira we Webh eb eS eNl Wow be Seba cdSeebeneaen ) Free. $11.20 per ton. Infinite. 
COM CH ND Cade nin oR en Saeed teh totes once os eegsedese a's! wie bay Free. 11.20 per ton. Infinite. 


It will be noted that the greatest increase recorded 
in Senator Culberson’s table applies to the ferroalloys 
and that the high percentage is based on the assumption 
that the Dingley act imposed a duty of but $4 per ton 
on ferrotungsten, ferrochrome, &c. As a matter of fact, 
these articles were not specifically enumerated, and have 
been held by the courts to be dutiable at $4 per ton only 
because of the similarity of their function in steel mak- 
ing to that of ferromanganese, The failure to provide 
for them was clearly casus omissus, and had they been 
enumerated there is no doubt they would have been 
charged with a much higher duty than that now col- 
lected upon them. w. L. ¢. 


+e 


The Russian Steel Syndicate.—It is reported that 
the participation of the different members of the Russian 
steel syndicate, “ Prodamenta,” in the sale of shapes by 
percentages is as follows: Donetz-Jurjewa, 12.18; Soc. 
An. Metallurgique Dnieprovienne du Midi de la Russie, 
8.26; Russo-Belge, 8.26; Tsarizina-Oural-Volga, 7.79; 
Guta-Bankowa, 6.87; Alexandrowa works of the Brjank 
Company, 6.79; Novo-Rossiska, 6.59; Ssulinsk N. P. Pass- 
tuchow, 6.59; Konstantinowa, 6.18; Tanganrog, 4.52; 
Ostrowetzka, 4.29; Marionpol works of the Russki Provi- 
dence, 4; Sawerze, formerly Gebrueder Guldschinski, 
3.60; Starachowizk, 3; Drushkow, 2.25; Czenstochow 
works B. Handtke, 2; Milwitzk and Ekaterin works at 
Sosnowice. each, 1.99; Hartmann at Lugansk, 1.53; and 
Puschkin at Sosuowice, 1.26. The total capacity of the 
mills for shapes is 35,000,000 Ib. (562,500 gross tons) an- 
nually. 
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The Improved Western Radial Drill. 


Strength and rigidity of the design as a whole and an 
exceedingly convenient disposition of ‘the operating han- 
dles and other controlling devices are one’s first impres- 
sions of the improved radial drill manufactured by the 
Western Machine Tool Works, Holland, Mich. Other 
features are the complete self-oiling system, the low-hung 
drive and the triple-geared arrangement of the head, 
which gives a greatly increased transmission of power. 
Among the novel details are the driving belt shifter, the 
speed changing mechanism, and the friction clutch con- 
trolling the feeds. 

Fig. 1 is a general view of the machine and Fig. 2 
an elevation partly in section which shows the construc- 
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box at the top of the column, and in Fig. 1 may be 
seen the speed barrel which is located directly below 
on the column. ‘This speed barrel has eight different 
positions corresponding to as many speeds and the back 
gears on the head double this range making 16 spindle 
speeds possible. This gives a range of speeds from that 


suitable for a %-in. drill to that for a 6-in. pipe tap. The 
rod to which the gear barrel is fastened enters the gear 
box, where it has rack teeth cut around its circumfer- 
ence to engage with a gear sector, which in turn controls 
the position of a rocker arm, carrying two intermediate 
gears, either one of which may be thus caused to mesh 
with any one of a cone of four gears. 


This rod also 
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Fig. 1——The Improved Triple-Geared Radial Drill Built by the Western Machine Tool Works, Holland, Mich. 


tion. In the latter will be seen the self-oiling countershaft, 
which is located on the base of the machine at the back 
of the column. Both countershaft bearings are self- 
oiling, having individual oil reservoirs containing enough 
oil for about a year’s running. The loose pulley of the 
countershaft is also self-oiling, and is of single piece 
construction. The oil reservoir in this case is cored out 
around the bearing, and this space is filled with cotton 
and oil. These bearings, as shown, have a groove cut in 
each, in which is laid a wick, with its ends dipping into 
the reservoir below. Another feature of the counter- 
shaft is plainly shown in Fig. 1, that is, the belt shifter 
previously mentioned. This arrangement of a rack and 
sector permits such an effective leverage that the pres- 
sure of one finger is sufficient to shift the belt. If motor 


drive is desired on this machine a constant speed motor 
may be mounted on the base in place of the counter- 
shaft, and belted to the pulley on the gear box at the 
top of the column. 

Fig. 2 also shows a cross-sectional view of the gear 





has a spur gear keyed to it, which engages with a rack 
that shifts the cone of gears to present any one in line 
with the intermediate gears. Thus, when the lock pin 
lever (the one at the left of the speed barrel) is dis- 
engaged, and the speed barrel is raised to its central 
position, the intermediate gears on the rocker arm are 
disengaged. The revolving of the speed barrel by means. 
of the right hand lever causes the spur gear on the other 
end of the rod to act on the rack. The rack carries a 
pair of fingers, which shift the position of the cone of 
gears, and thus a new gear is brought in line with the 
rocker arm. Then, with the raising or lowering of the 
speed barrel, the lock pin enters one of the holes on the 
speed barrel and holds the rocker arm in position to 
give the proper mesh of the driving gears. The rocker 
arm and the gears at either end of it run free, while the 
other gears are keyed to their respective shafts. The 
gear box is filled about two-thirds full of oil, and all 
gears and shaft bearings run in an oil bath. 

From the speed box power is transmitted through 
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Fig. 3.—A Detail View of the Head. 
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Fig. 4.—A Rear View of the 











Fig. 5.—The Triple-Geared Arrangement. 





Fig. 6.—Detaii of the Clutch in the Worm Gear Controlling the 
Feed. 


two sets of bevel gears to the horiozntal shaft on the 
top of the arm. A set of tumbler gears meshing a pinion 
on the top of the elevating screw and a spur pinion on 
the upper end of the vertical power transmission shaft 
make it possible to raise and lower the arm under the 
control of the lever on the column acting through the 
rod at the right of the speed barrel rod, as shown in 
Fig. 1. As shown in the sectional drawing of the ma- 
chine, Fig. 2, the arm rests and turns on ball bearings, 
making easy and quick adjustment of the arm possi- 
ble. The provisions for oiling in this part are also to 
be noticed. 

The large view of the head, Fig. 3, gives a good idea 
of the strength of the casting. Webs of large propor- 
tions are used, giving that much desired stiffness and 
strength of the head castings. From Fig. 2 a clear con- 
ception of the triple geared arrangement of the head is 
to be had. This arrangement of the head gives a greatly 
increased transmission of power and a wider range of 
spindle speeds. The starting, stopping, back gears and 
tapping device are all controlled by one handle, making 
it possible to change from one to the other instantly 
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and safeguarding against using two at the same time. 
In this sectional view may be seen each set of gears of 
the triple geared arrangement of the head, in their re- 
spective casings, which are partly filled with oil. All 
gears run in an oil bath, giving a minimum amount of 
wear, smooth running and maximum power transmis- 
Sion. 

The power has been traced to the horizontal shaft 
on the arm. From this shaft three mitre gears, shown 
in Fig. 4, and a friction clutch transmit the power to 
the head proper, and make up the reversing mechanism. 
The power goes to the first set of gears, and, when the 
friction clutch is up, the drive is direct through the 
third set of gears down close to the drill. When the 
clutch is brought down the drive is through the second 
set of back gears, and thence to the spindle. This is 
termed the back gear position of the clutch, and the 
whole triple geared arrangement is brought into action. 
An inspection of Fig. 2 will make this clear. 

Fig. 2 also shows the low hung drive, which has the 
advantage that the spindle is driven at its larger diam- 
eter and down close to the work. The torsional strain 
exists only through a short length of the spindle, where- 
as usually radial drill spindles have their quills between 
the driving gear and the work, which necessitates cut- 
ting down the size of the spindle in the place where 
it most needs to be of large diameter. The spindle of 
the Western radial drill is of about 40 per cent. greater 
diameter in the section subject to torsional strain than 
the spindles of radial drills of the usual construction, 
the twisting length only about one-seventh as much, and 
the torsional resisting moment nearly three times as 
much. 

Eight speeds were made possible by the arrangement 
of the gears in the gear box at the top of the column. 
The triple geared arrangement of the head gives eight 
back gear speeds, making 16 in all. 

Fig. 2 shows the feed gear arrangement in the head, 
and the manner in which the feed is transmitted to the 
spindle. The gear box is filled about two-thirds full of 
oil, and thus the gears run in an oil bath all the time. 
The spiral gear on the top cone of gears in the feed box 
engages with the spiral gear on the shaft directly be- 
hind (the spiral may be seen in Fig. 5, showing the triple 
geared arrangement). The different gear ratios are ob- 
tained by two sliding splines, which key the proper gear 
for the desired feed to the shaft. There are eight feeds, 
ranging from 0.008 to 0.06 in. per rev. of the spindle. 

The power feed is transmitted from the feed box 
through a worm to a worm gear, which contains a fric- 
tion clutch. By pressing together the pendant handles 
shown, which operate a toggle-joint, the friction ring of 
the clutch is expanded, thus giving a powerful grip, but 
easily operated. An adjustable wedge is placed between 
the two fingers, as shown in Fig. 6, to tighten or loosen 
the grip, as desired. The friction clutch is keyed to the 
feed rod, thus transmitting the power feed through a set 
of bevel gears to a spur pinion gear between the counter- 
weight and the quill, and thus acting on the spindle. 

The Western radial drill is built in four sizes, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 ft. respectively. It is declared to be a drill well 
suited to a wide range of heavy work, and especially 
adapted to pipe tapping. 

———_9-- 

Ferro Marine Engines in Heavy Demand.—Finding 
that an output of 30 engines a day is not “ going fast 
enough” to keep up with orders, the Ferro Ma- 
chine & Foundry Company is obliged to add to its factory 
in Cleveland, Ohio, already claimed to be the largest 
marine engine plant in the world. A three-story machine 
shop is now being erected which covers an area of 140 x 
160 ft. This machine shop will be one of the most com- 
pletely equipped in the country. All the latest modern 
machinery and tools, including individual electric drives, 
will be installed. Coat closets and lavatories, as well as 
many other conveniences for employees, will be provided. 
A dining room 40 x 140 ft. is also being built for the use 
of employees. A basement 80 x 140 ft. will be fitted up 
for storeroom purposes. No expense is being spared to 
make the structure in every way a model factory build- 
ing. 
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A Buffalo Hand Power Punch. 


The No. 380 hand power punch illustrated herewith 
and manufactured by the Buffalo Forge Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is adaptable for all kinds of punching on 





A Powerful Hand Vunch for 1-Beams and Channels, Made by 
the Buffalo Forge Company. 


I-beams from 5 in. up to 12 in., or the equivalent in other 
structural shapes. It is extremely light and durable for 
its power, by virtue of the armor plate frame, which 
is claimed to combine great strength and rigidity. Me- 
dium sized holes can be punched easily and 
quickly in plates of thicknesses up to 1% in. 
The maximum capacity of the punch is 
1-in. holes in %-in. plate, which would 
take a dead weight of over 47 tons upon 
the plunger, based upon a_ée shearing 
strength of the material being punched of 
50,000 lb. to the square inch, which is 
equivalent to the ordinary steel used in 
bridges and structural steel work. 

This high power is made possible by a 
combined three-stage lever motion, which 
has a leverage of 1 to 2200 from the end 
of a 6-ft. lever to the shearing edge of the 
punch. ‘This is equivalent to 2200 Ib. pres- 
sure at the punch with 1 Ib. pull on the 
lever; but does not include the power lost 
in friction of working parts, which is stated 
to be small for a machine of this kind. The 
two-frame plates are rigidly bolted and 
riveted together in a box form construc- 
tion. The ratchet wheel is cut and hard- 
ened steel upon which works the pawl and 
lever motion. The lever bearing studs are 
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main guides are bolted Letween the frame and have ad- 
justable gibs, which assure permanent alignment of the 
punch and die. The die holder is a steel casting of im- 
proved shape and design adaptable to working on webs 
of channels, I-beams, &c. It is mounted on the frame 
and bolted by an extension machined to fit the frame 
space. Heavy angle irons are riveted to the frame on 
both sides, making a substantial base plate. 

The weight of the machine is 1000 Ib., and it can be 
mounted on a truck as in the illustration to make it 
portable. 

————-- oe ———— 


The New Dennis Derrick. 


The Dennis derrick, a new type of stiff leg derrick 
especially adapted for setting iron work, has been de- 
veloped by the New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, 
90 West street, New York City. For stone setters’ use 
the derrick is similarly constructed, with the exception 
that the mast is made of steel channels, allowing the 
hoisting crab to be located on the long stiff leg. 

The short stiff leg and sill are hinged to the top and 
hottom gudgeons, allowing them to swing through the 
long stiff leg and sill, so that the derrick can be made 
either right or left hand or collapsed in order to pass 
through a narrow space when changing position. Change 
from right to left hand can be accomplished easily in 
about 10 min. The long sill is fitted with a broad flanged 
wheel at each end, allowing the derrick to be rolled 
readily from one position to another. 

The stone setters’ derrick is made up with a short 
mast, so that it can be used between floors of buildings. 
The iron workers’ derrick, it is claimed, has been found 
to do from 40 to 75 per cent. more and the stone setters’ 
derrick from 50 to 100 per cent. more than the usual 
Ginnywink and Breast derricks, which it is designed to 
replace. The derricks are entirely self-supporting, with 
the exception, of course, that it is necessary to use guys 
when shifting position. The derrick is declared to cost 
but little greater than that of an ordinary stiff leg der- 





bolted through the frame, making them The Dennis Contractors’ Derrick, Made by the New Jersey Foundry & Machine 


extra rigid, and there are three pins in 

the lever handle over which the first link 

is placed to secure a one, two or three tooth movement of 
the ratchet wheel. The ratchet wheel can be turned by 
a convenient handle to quickly adjust the punch to the 
work, as well as to run the punch up after completing an 
operation. 

The plunger crankshaft upon which the ratchet wheel 
is pressed is securely supported by flanged bearings 
bolted to the main frame. The throw of the crankshaft is 
% in., and the motion is transferred to the plunger head 
by a heavy steel one piece connecting rod, which has a 
width of the frame space, and is bored from the solid 
and bronze bushed. The planed sides of the frame form 
guiding surfaces on two sides of the plunger, while the 





Company, New York. 


rick, and to enable the contractor to do, on the average, 
fully 50 per cent. more work. 
a 

The Connellsville Central Coke Company, Empire 
Building, Pittsburgh, is having built at its Herbert 
Works in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 100 new longi- 
tudinal coke ovens, which, when completed, will give it 
a total of 200 ovens. It expects to get as much coke out 
of these 200 ovens as it gets from its 250 beehive ovens 
which it operates at its low phosphorus plant, also in 
Fayette County. The company recently secured large 
contracts for furnace and foundry coke for shipment over 
the last half of the year. 
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The Conservation of Natural Resources." 


The Achievements of Engineers in Lessening Waste. 


BY JAMES DOUGLAS, NEW YORK. 


In discussing the waste upon which hinges, or is sup- 
posed to linge, so largely the preservation of our national 
resources, the conclusions reached would be more reliable 
if actual experience were consulted, and fewer deductions 
were drawn from genera! statements, which are often the 
product of the imagination. 


A Good Reason for Waste in Coke Making. 

It cannot be questioned that the value of by-products 
has not been sufficiently appreciated by us, and that our 
tardiness in recovering the useful ingredients of the 
escaping gas of our coke ovens is one of the most glaring 
instances of shortcoming in that direction. And yet even 
for that sin there is some palliation in the immature con- 
dition of affiliated industries. I presume that it is ad- 
mitted, without argument, that, except under very ex- 
ceptional conditions, all the elements cannot be recov- 
ered from most of the ores or natural products which 
we treat. While it is a shame that the by-products from 
our coke ovens should be dissipated, Edward W. Parker’s 
report to the United States Geological Survey for 1906 + 
supplies a fairly good excuse in justification of this ap- 
palling waste. He says (pp. 773 to 774): 


What has been already commented on in previous reports 
about the slowness of manufacturers to change from the better 
known but wasteful beehive practice to the by-product recovery 
of coke manufacture is particularly emphasized in the statistics 
presented in this chapter. For it would appear from the table 
following that the construction of by-product ovens had about 
come to a standstill, especially when the records for the pre- 
ceding five years are taken into consideration. At the close of 
1901, when there were only 1165 by-product ovens completed 
in the United States, there were 1533 in course of construction, 
498 of which were completed during the following year. At the 
close of 1902, 1346 retort ovens were building, 293 of which 
were added to the completed plants in 1903. At the close of 
1903, 1335 new ovens were building and 954 of these were put 
into blast before January 1, 1905, at which time 832 new ovens 
were in course of construction. At the close of 1905 there were 
only 417 new ovens building, and at the close of 1906 new work 
was limited to 112 Otto-Hoffmann ovens, which were being 
added to the 260 ovens already built at Johnstown, Pa., by the 
Cambria Steel Company. These new ovens were completed and 
put in blast in February, 1907. 

This condition is somewhat difficult to understand when the 
economies effected by the use of retort ovens have been so clearly 
demonstrated. These economies consist not only in the higher 
yield of coal in coke, but 4n the recovery of the valuable by- 
products of gas, tar and ammonia. One of the reasons that has 
been assigned for the comparatively retrogressive condition ex- 
hibited by the statistics for 1905 and 1906 (comparison being 
made with beehive oven construction, 5893 new beehive ovens 
having been completed in 1906, with 4407 building at the close 
of the year) is the lack of a profitable market for coal tar, and 
yet the United States is importing coal-tar products to the value 
of several million dollars annually, while the development of 
the fuel-briquetting industry has been held back because of the 
lack of assurance of a steady supply of coal-tar pitch for a 
binder, and users of creosoting oils for the preservation of tim- 
ber complain of an insufficient domestic supply of this product 
of coal-tar distillation. 


The truth is that one branch of industry is so de- 
pendent upon another that there must be equal progress 
along the whole line of industrial life if complete recov- 
ery of all the available elements of ovr natural resources 
is to be effected. The chemical industry must keep pace 
with the mining and metallurgical industry. We may 
be moving too slowly in that direction, but we can dis- 
tinguish a steady movement toward this needful co- 
operation. It is encouraging, for instance, to find that 
the waste gases from the furnaces of the Tennessee Cop- 
per Company are being turned into sulphuric acid for the 
manufacture from Southern phosphates of the super- 
phosphates which the fertilizers of the Southern cotton 
fields need. Failing this mutual relation between the 


* Read at the New Haven meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining ineers, er: 1909. 
“Mineral Resources of the United States for 1906,” United 
States Geological Survey (Washington, 1907). 


metallurgist of Tennessee and the chemical manufacturer, 
the blame should not rest entirely upon the metallurgist 
for wasting that for which, heretofore, he has been un- 
able to find a market. The same justification exists 
abroad as in this country for similar waste in other 
branches of industrial activity. 


Legal Compulsion Responsible for Some Saving of 
Waste, 

It is nevertheless true that legal compulsion alone has 
driven manufacturers to introduce improvements and 
economies which were demanded by public safety, and 
which have redounded to the benefit of the reluctant cor- 
porations. In Germany and England the disposal of 
noxious vapors and noxious liquors has been required of 
the manufacturers, but their compulsory removal from 
the atmosphere and the water has resulted in their con- 
version into useful products and the building up of new 
technical industries. An agitation is springing up in the 
West against the fumes from smelting works being turned 
loose into the atmosphere. While in some cases the in- 
jury done to vegetation may have been falsely attributed 
to the smoke from metallurgical works, the agitation has 
been followed by some good results. For instance, the 
Mountain Copper Company, having been driven out of 
Shasta County, Cal., by the farmers, has erected chemical 
works as an annex to its smelter at Martinez, on San 
Francisco Bay. Here, as elsewhere, manufacturers are 
reluctant to go to the heavy expense involved in abating 
such nuisances, even though they may know that in the 
end the abatement will be profitable. As far back as 
1881 Mr. Vivian admitted that in recovering 47 per cent. 
of all the sulphurous acid emitted from his furnaces in 
Swansea he condensed 3666 tons of oil of vitriol as 2 
great profit. This valuable asset, though he does not 
so state, was secured in spite of bitter opposition on the 
part of those who were ultimately the most benefited by 
it. One looks with wonderment at the clouds of valuabie 
fumes which fioat from the New Jersey shore over Staten 
Island to the sea, instead of flowing inland as acid to 
the chemical manufacturers in the neighborhood. 

Our industrial development, however, has reached 
such a state of advancement, especially in the densely 
populated portion of the country, that, however averse 
some of us may be to expend a large share of our profits 
in improvements, designed primarily to relieve the public 
of nuisances, we must submit whether we will or. not. 
And having obeyed the mandate of the law not many 
years will elapse before we come to realize that what we 
do under compulsion is as much for our own good as 
for that of our neighbor. 


What Has Been Done in the Copper Industry. 


I promised, however, to confine myself in my remarks 
to matters of experience. I have been identified with the 
copper interests of the Southwest since 1881. Though 
the Southern Pacific Railroad had only just traversed 
the territory, mining was immediately stimulated by 
railroad transportation, and the Copper Queen Company 
at Bisbee, the Old Dominion Copper Company at 
Globe and the Lezinskys (the predecessors of the Ari- 
zona Copper Company, as well as the Detroit Copper 
Company), were actively at work at Clifton. All three 
of the most productive districts, therefore, of southern 
Arizona were being explored, and, through the influence 
of the railroad, vigorously exploited at that time. But 
none of them were situated on the main line, or were 
linked to the trans-continental road by branches. The 
Copper Queen was 60 miles from its nearest railroad 
station, Benson; the Old Dominion was 140 miles from 
either Wilcox or Bowie, and the mines of the Arizona 
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Copper Company and the Detroit Copper Company were 
80 miles from Lordsburg. Coke and supplies had to be 
hauled in and copper teamed out those long distances. 

The ores in all three camps were thoroughly ozidized. 
At the time this was supposed to be a condition of the 
highest advantage, upon which the only possibility of 
economical treatment depended; and not without good 
grounds, for the tedious methods of treating sulphide 
ore, so expensive in labor and fuel, were still practiced. 
We all, therefore, imagined in our shortsightedness that 
the day of doom for the copper interests of southern 
Arizona would date from the transition from oxidized 
to sulphide ore. Of the three districts the only prospe1- 
ous one during the succeeding 15 years or so was the 
Warren, and for reasons which we now more clearly 
appreciate than we then did. 

The ores of the Copper Queen, or rather such of them 
as were then selected for treatment, were self-fluxing. 
They contained about 10 per cent. of copper. The slags 
of that period, which we are now resmelting, contained 
about 2.5 per cent. of copper. Assuming the slags to rep- 
resent 65 per cent. of the charge, about 16 per cent. of the 
total copper content was being stored away in them. 
Less favorable conditions, however, existed at both Globe 
and Clifton. The ores of both these districts were ex- 
tremely siliceous, and the furnace charge of ore had to 
be diluted with from 40 to 50 per cent. of limestone. The 
siliceous ores as treated were probably of about 12 per 
cent. The furnace charge was reduced by fluxing to be- 
tween 7 and 8 per cent. of copper. The old slags—65 per 
cent. of the total charge—yield at Globe about 3.5 per 
cent., and, therefore, must have carried from 30 to 32 
per cent. of the total copper fed into the furnaces. We 
have re-treated all the old slags of the Detroit Copper 
Company at Morenci, near Clifton, and know that they 
carried on an average 4.5 per cent. of copper, and must, 
therefore, have contained at least 40 per cent. of the 
copper in the ore. At neither Clifton nor Globe was the 
dust collected, which probably represented a loss of an- 
other 5 per cent. Considering the high cost of fuel and 
labor, it is not to be wondered at that neither the Old 
Dominion Company, the Arizona Copper Company nor the 
Detroit Copper Company was financially successful for 
the first 15 or 16 years of its existence. It was not until 
all the richer carbonate ores had been wasted by being 
largely converted into slags that the companies recog- 
nized that their salvation depended upon securing sul- 
phide ores; upon making metallic copper through the 
medium of matte, and throwing away less copper in their 
slags. So little, however, was this fact appreciated at 
first that we all envied the Arizona Copper Company 
because it could turn the San Francisco River into its 
works and granulate and wash away this valuable refuse. 
And when the Old Dominion mine struck large volumes 
of water the Old Dominion Company committed the same 
act of folly, washing its 3.5 per cent. slags into Pinal 
Creek. 

Had the companies realized the losses they were in- 
curring and the only remedy applicable they would have 
been obliged to close both mines and furnaces; for, ex- 
cept at the Copper Queen, where sulphide ores were en- 
countered within three or four years after the mine was 
opened and were considered a nuisance, heavy sulphides 
are elsewhere rare. Though the Old Dominion Consoli- 
dated Company has explored its property to the six- 
teenth level, between 100 and 200 tons daily are imported 
from California and Bisbee, the company's own mines 
producing only about 60 per cent. of the sulphur required 
by the furnaces. And at least one of the Clifton smelt- 
ing companies is obliged to draw from abroad by rail- 
road about 160 tons daily of sulphides high in sulphur 
and low in copper. It follows, therefore, that there was 
no alternative in the early days between either suspend- 
ing operations or making copper in the wasteful manner 
which the companies then pursued. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Adversity. 
Looking at the situation from the standpoint of to- 
day, if we place the advantages and disadvantages side 
by side, we have on the side of the advantages: 
1. The experience which was gained during that long 
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period of adversity, which is now being turned to good 
account, not only by the original companies, but by the 
many other enterprises which have entered the same 
field and are profiting by the losses of the pioneers. 

2. The southern portion of the territory has increased 
in population and in wealth, mainly through the exer- 
tions of these copper companies, even while they were 
losing money on the copper produced. They not only em- 
ployed thousands of men, but they made a market for 
the agricultural development of the small amount of 
arable land within reach of the mines. Had the mines 
of Globe and Clifton not been operated because pecuniar- 
ily unsuccessful, and had not the shareholders been will- 
ing to accept hopeful promises in lieu of dividends, Ari- 
zona would not to-day be making an unanswerable plea 
for admission to the Union as a State. 

3. The ultimate success has been due to the advent 
of the railroad; for railroads are seldom built into un- 
productive regions in the expectation of creating traffic 
that does not exist. 

If we turn to the disadvantages they are, of course, 
palpable. At the present time, when we are matting our 
copper ores instead of making black copper direct, the 
slags from those three groups of copper furnaces run 
from 0.4 to 0.5 per cent. of copper. BEyen when the slags 
are re-treated, copper in the slags resulting from the 
slag treatment runs higher than in slags from the treat- 
ment of ore, owing to the difficulty of reducing silicates. 
Thus, when the slags are re-treated, there is the double 
waste of fuel and the double waste of labor. 

Even supposing that our economic system were differ- 
ent and that necessity did not drive public corporations 
to utilize wastefully the resources they acquire, I think 
that the balance of advantage to the country at large, as 
well as to the district, would indicate that it is better to 
make progress and thereby gain experience, even at the 
expense of such waste as I above indicate, rather than 
stand still and do nothing in the hope of more favorable 
conditions being brought about by Providence rather 
than by our own efforts. 


Nothing Containing Material of Any Value Should Be 
Thrown Away. 


Certain lessons, however, the above recital of experi- 
ence teaches. One of them is never to throw away any- 
thing that contains material of any value, even though 
it may seem to be valueless. The time inevitably and 
invariably comes when, through improved conditions or 
better methods, what was waste to one generation be- 
comes of value to another. Most of the filling of the ola 
stopes in the Copper Queen mine and in the Old Domin- 
ion mine has already been re-treated. In the case, there- 
fore, of sulphide ore, which is too lean to handle, it 
should be stored underground rather than exposed to the 
weather at the surface. I am not sure whether we sre 
justified in ballasting our railroads with the slags which 
we are making now, lean as they are. One cannot see 
how 0.5 percent. of copper and a little gold and silver 
can possibly be recovered to any advantage, and yet the 
future may reveal secrets which will convert such im- 
possibilities into possibilities. The slags from the iron 
blast furnaces, which were deemed valueless a generation 
ago, are made into hydraulic cement to-day. 

We all recognize the waste that has resulted in the 
past from washing away gold tailings, which often ran 
several dollars in gold to the ton. Had they been im- 
pounded the minerals now, through weathering, would 
be in the fittest possible condition for cyaniding, and 
would give up to this process their residual values to 
within a trifle of their contents. The same rule of preser- 
vation should be applied to the tailings from copper 
works. The sulphides, no matter how small their per- 
centage, slowly decay, and give off their copper as solu- 
ble sulphate, which can be precipitated on scrap iron at 
a very inconsiderable cost. If the locality be such that 
these waste materials can be stored, care and some out- 
lay, if necessary, should be expended in their preserva- 
tion. 

There seems, however, to be a fascination in contem- 
plating loss rather than saving, and while we cannot 
exaggerate the follies of waste it is not fair to the pro- 
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fession to overlook the efforts that have been consistently 
made within the last three-quarters of a century, and 
are still being made to eliminate waste. One of the an- 
omalies, however, of the problem is that the accused 
mining and technical engineers compose the only section 
of the public which really appreciates the cost of waste 
and tries to save. 

The recovery of heat units in our domestic fireplaces 
and furnaces is far less than the recovery of heat from 
coal burned under our best boilers, when measured as 
power generated in our steam engines. And the waste 
in our kitchens and at our tables involves a greater na- 
tional loss than the waste in our coal mines. In the one 
case the people at large are making no effort to min- 
imize it, while every technical man of repute is putting 
his best endeavors into devising means of getting the 
highest efficiency out of nature’s forces, with a view to 
turn nature’s resources indirectly to the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 

Technical Men Too Harshly Criticised for the Waste 
Going On, 

If we look backward to what has happened within 
our own day and experience, we may justly feel some 
resentment at the harsh criticism which is now being s 
generally aimed by the press and the public at technical 
men. And this is partly true likewise of the strictures 
so indiscriminately passed upon the corporations which 
are instrumental in developing the country’s natura) 
wealth. 

In the middle of the last century less than one-half 
of the iron made in this country was smelted with an- 
thracite, and the balance with charcoal or charcoal and 
coke.* The ,devastation of the forests was awful. 
Pearsey gives the consumption of wood in Berks County, 
Pa., in making 19,000 tons of charcoal iron in 1828, 1829 
and 1830 at 250,528 cords. Toseeurethis amount about 8000 
acres of the finest forest land in the country must have 
been stripped. In England, where most of the iron was 
made with coke as fuel, at the same date and until 1875, 
there were consumed from 35 to 37 cwt. of coke per ton 
of pig iron. In 1875, when the Whitwell stove was in- 
troduced to heat the blast, the quantity of fuel consumed 
was reduced by 3 to 4 ewt. By improved mechanical and 
metallurgical appliances that consumption in the Middles- 
brough District is now lowered to 22 ewt.t 

This saving of fuel in the blast furnace has in this 
country as wel! as in Europe been effected through the 
sleepless activity of metallurgists and engineers by modi- 
fying the size and shape of the great iron stacks, increas- 
ing and regulating the temperature and the pressure of 
the blast, and by the introduction of appliances for util- 
izing the waste heat. The difference between the 37 ewt. 
of coke formerly needed to make a ton of pig iron and 
the 22 ewt. now consumed, multiplied by the number of 
tons of pig iron made in the United States in 1906, rep- 
resents a saving (assuming 1.75 tons of coal as required 
to make 1 ton of coke) of approximately 30,000,000 tons 
of coal. 

Fuel Saving in Blast Furnace Practice and Steel 
Making. 

The progress along this line in blast furnace practice 
has been steady and wonderful, and has culminated in 
the ingenious device of James Gayley, which still fur- 
ther econimizes fuel by freezing the blast before admit- 
ting it to the stove in order to eliminate moisture, and 
thus supply the stack with a gaseous element of as con- 
stant and reliable a composition as the solid elements of 
fuel and ore. 

The advances in blast furnace practice in the direc- 
tion of fuel saving have been great. But they are not as 
startling or as picturesque as the economies which fol- 
lowed the introduction of the pneumatic method as applied 
through the mechanical and metallurgical skill of Bes- 
semer, and as developed in the United States through 
the genius of Holley. We can all recollect the distressing 


— 


*In the Iron Manufacturer’s Guide (1866), Lesléy gives the 


total production in 1854 at 724,833 tons, of which 417,123 tons 
was charcoal or charcoal-and-coke iron. 

+ “ Concise History of the Iron Manufacture,” p. 156. 

tA Description of Messrs. Bell Brothers’ Blast Furnaces 
from 1844 to 1908, and other papers. Journal of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, vol. LXXVIII. (No. TIT... 1908). 
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sight, especially in summer weather, of the puddler, 
stripped to his waist, toiling over his furnace, while burn- 
ing up from 20 to 27 ewt. of coal in converting 1 ton of 
pig iron into puddle bar. Leaving out of the question 
the fuel used in generating the power for operating the 
Bessemer converters, which, however, is generally recov- 
ered from the waste heat of the blast furnace, the amount 
saved in making Bessemer steel instead of 
wrought iron during the same year of 1906 exceeded 
22,000,000 tons. 

The metallurgy of copper has benefited as acutely as 
the metallurgy of iron and steel from the combined 
science and skill of the mechanical and metallurgical 
engineers. One recollects distinctly how in the old brick 
furnace a campaign of 10 days, with a daily charge of 
10 tons of ore, was looked upon as almost phenomenal ; 
and that from the time we began roasting sulphide ore 
in heaps until the refined copper was turned out after 
endless handlings of the mattes, as they were worked up 
from lower to higher grades, about three months was 
occupied. Now by means of mechanical roasting fur- 
naces large jacketed cupolas, electrical cranes, the Bes- 
semer converter and the Walker casting table the ore is 
turned into metal in fewer hours than it formerly took 
weeks, and at the same time almost despensing with hand 
labor. 

Achievements of the Electrical Engineer. 


of coal 


While these industria] changes were going on in 
the mining and metallurgical fields, the electrical engi- 
neer was bringing under control that tremendous force 
which Faraday investigated as dynamic eiectricity; and 
we metallurgists have not been slow to apply it, both to 
the saving of fuel and other natural resources and to 
the conservation of human labor. The modern rolling 
mill, in which a motor replaces the small engine and 
boiler that used to operate the rolls, and the modern 
electrolytic plant, which turns out electrically pure cop- 
per, are only the more visible benefits that electricity is 
conferring. When some of us commenced our technical 
experience, the deduction in precious metals made by 
the refiner of copper before any contribution was made 
to the miner or the seller was $60 worth per ton of ore 
or metal. Under such heavy charges comparatively small 
amounts of gold or silver were or could be saved. To- 
day, through the application of electrolysis to the metal- 
lurgy of copper, about $8,000,000 in value, which was 
formerly lost, is now recovered annually and goes into 
commerce as a by-product; for the world’s copper may 
be assumed to carry an average of $10 per ton in gold 
and silver. 

The last application of this mysterious force, by trans- 
mitting from stationary engines electric current for the 
movement of trains, aims at reducing what is certainly 
one of the most wasteful uses of coal—its consumption 
in the locomotive for the generation of steam. In dis- 
tributing our coal supply the railroad burns up from 20 
to 25 per cent. of the total production of our coal mines. 
This will be notably reduced, though to what extent has 
not yet been determined. But before this desirable con- 
summation is attained if electrical engineers continue to 
extend the limits within which long distance transmis- 
sion can be applied economically they will bring the 
latent, neglected forces of the whole continent to our 
doors, and the water powers a thousand miles away, as 
well as the winds and tides, will propel our railroad 
cars as well as heat our houses. The service which coal 
now performs will be fulfilled without the expenditure of 
human labor and the diffusion of so much obnoxious 
smoke and vapor. Long before our coal supplies are ex- 
hausted, even on the most pessimistic calculation, our 
children will gladly leave the balance in the ground, and 
charge off to profit and loss some of what we now con- 
sider our most valuable natural asset. 


The Waste of Wood in Timbering Mines, 


There is no doubt whatever that the destruction of 
our forests is attended by a host of such terrible conse- 
quences that a halt must be called. In the early days at 
Bisbee, when we were at a distance from the railroad, we 
of necessity almost stripped the hills of their scanty 
clothing of stunted wood, for we were forced to use wood 
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for the generation of steam. I find from one of the ear- 
liest statements that the company burned about 4000 
cords of wood for the year. The hills for miles around 
were completely denuded, with the result that disastrous 
floods have ever since almost annually deluged and dam- 
aged the town, which is built in the troughs of two con- 
verging valleys. 

As mining engineers we are sensible of the ruin 
which reckless lumbering involves and we lower with re- 
gret every stick of timber that we bury under ground. 
Nor are we satisfied to bemoan the fact without making 
some effort to remedy the evil. It has been suggested 
and we are trying the experiment to replace wood by 
iron. The forests can be restored in time by reforesta- 
tion, but iron ores cannot be replaced. And, therefore, it 
is a false economy to attempt to save a reproductive ma- 
terial by substituting one which rusts and cannot be re- 
generated. Concrete is also being used more and more 
in mining operations, and against its substitution for 
wood there can be no objection; but the most notabie 
economy will result from improved methods of mining, 
especially from the introduction of the caving and slicing 
systems. These were introduced into the Cananea mines 
when Arthur S. Dwight was manager; and Dr. Ricketts 
and Mr. Kirk have extended the use of the methods anil 
applied them so successfully that less than half of the 
timber is used per ton of ore extracted to-day than was 
buried in the mines three years ago. The following table. 
kindly supplied by. Dr. Ricketts, represents the saving 
which is going on at Cananea and in many mines where 
the same method is applicable: 


Timber Consumed Per Ton (Wet) of Ore Produced at Cananea, 


Mexico. 
. Tons Feet Feet per 
Period. ore mined. timber used. ton. 
August 1, 1905, to January 31, 1906.463,039 10,774,342 23.27 
February 1 to July 31, 1907....... 554,473 8,268,682 14.95 
August 1 to September 30, 1908.... 97,510 1,091,837 11.30 


While it would be presumptuous to pretend that, as 
a people, we are economical and to deny that, under 
modern corporate control of large national resources, the 
temptation under necessity of making large profits is not 
betimes stronger than the appeals which conscience makes 
to subordinate personal gain to the national welfare, I 
am sure that neither our largest mining and metallurgi- 
cal companies vor ourselves, as their working agents, are 
recklessly indifferent to the preservation of those very 
materials upon which the wealth of the corporations and 
cur own salaries depend. No large corporation would 
to-day use an old boiler and slide valve engine with a 
consumption of 6 Ib. of fuel per horsepower hour in pref- 
erence to a triple expansion cut-off engine which will do 
the same work with 1.5 lb. per horsepower hour, and so 
on through the whole gamut of operations which these 
large corporations conduct and which we, as their man- 
agers, advise them to adopt, because we believe them to 
be the best and most economical methods. 


Professional Pride in Effecting Economies, 


While public policy may not be the prime motive for 
saving, every thinking man in a large institution, from 
the manager downward, takes a pride in knowing that 
he is saving, and feels a sense of shame when he is con- 
scious of wasting. And in economic life—I do not speak 
of social and domestic life—the rules against waste are 
becoming more and more rigid and are better enforced. 
The public outcry, therefore, against the large corpora- 
tions for wasting the natural resources of the nation is 
unjust in so far as it fails to recognize what they have 
done and are doing in the direction of conservation, and 
inasmuch as it gives the working staff of these great 
corporations so little credit for the marvelous progress 
the world has made through their instrumentality. They 
have saved where formerly, through ignorance and in- 
experience, their predecessors were wasting. With more 
profound knowledge and better instruments for observa- 
tion and investigation they are patiently unraveling na- 
ture’s secrets and learning how to turn her forces to 
human uses. 

I cited a case of the unavoidable waste of copper ore, 
of fuel and of human labor in the treatment of the 
oxidized copper ores of Arizona 20 years ago. The men 
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who were wasting acted upon their knowledge and skill. 
So now it often happens that, in response to the urgent 
call which modern society makes by fits and starts for 
enormously increased productiveness of various commod- 
ities, the demand can be met only at the expense of 
waste of nature’s resources, of human energy and even 
of human life. If a more staple balance could be main- 
tained between supply and demand; if the current of do- 
mestic and economic life would run more smoothly; if 
wealth were not accumulated so easily and spent so 
lavishly; if those marvelous improvements to which we 
have referred were not periodically made, which give 
these irresistible impulses to worldwide human energy. 
thereby bringing about these oscillations between hard 
times and good times, between labor dearth and labor 
surplus; if all these disturbing elements were obliterated, 
certainly there would be less waste, and possibly there 
would be more happiness. But it is not our part nor 
within our power, as mining and metallurgical engineers, 
to reconstruct society or renovate the world. Yet it is 
our duty to continue using our best efforts—whether the 
world recognizes our merits or not—to get the utmost 
energy out of human life as well as out of the inert mii- 
terial we handle—with the least possible exhaustion of 
human tissue and the smallest possible waste of miner: 
or vegetable material. 
(PH 


The National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. 


The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association held 
its seventh semiannual convention at Milwaukee, Wis., 
May 25 and 26. Headquarters were established at the 
Plankinton House, where the three business sessions of 
the meeting were held. Of the 100 tool manufacturers 
comprising the membership of this organization a fair 
proportion was represented, but the largest part of the 
attendance was from the Middle and Western States. 
Practically all of the time was taken up with executive 
business, such as the reports of officers and committees. 

At the closing session on Wednesday morning an ad- 
dress on machine tools for railroad shops was Gelivered 
by William Forsyth, in which he noted the growing ten- 
dency toward more economic practice in railroad shops 
and the demand for tools of greater productive capacity. 
It was also observed that here, as in commercial shops, 
the weight of metal removed in a given time is gaining 
recognition as a basis for the calculation of efficiency 
of cutting tools. Touching the present state of activity 
in railroad shops, the speaker stated that while there is 
yet wide room for improvement, the increased earnings 
of the roads give promise of more rapid strides ahead, 
which it is expected will soon close the gap of dullness 
left by two years of industrial depression. Several in- 
stances of actual and contemplated improvements calling 
for the purchase of extensive equipment were cited as 
evidence of the growing requirement for machine tools 
in this direction. 

After final adjournment the members and visiting 
dealers made a trip in a body to West Allis, where the 
plants of the Allis-Chalmers Company and Kearney & 
Trecker were visited and inspected. Several members of 
the convention availed themselves of an invitation ex- 
tended by Alfred Marshall, president of the Marshall & 
Huschart Machinery Company, Chicago, to join him in 
a week’s outing at his summer home at Shore Acres, Wis. 
The party was composed as follows: William H. Reed, 
Chicago; C. Wood Walter, treasurer Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Company; B. B. Quillen, president Cin- 
cinnati Planer Company; Samuel H. Reck, president 
Rockford Drilling Machine Company, and Dr. Oliver 
Meckel, manager Baird Machine Tool Company. 


i 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company announces that it has 
discontinued its selling arrangements with Pierson & Co., 
New York, and has appointed Charles M. Porcher, 2 
former member of the firm of Pierson & Co., manager of 
sales in the East, with headquarters in the Singer Build- 
ing, 149 Broadway, New York, where offices have been 
established. 
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The Murchey Improved Die Head. 


In Fig. 1 is shown applied in the double head pipe 
and nipple threading machine built by the Murchey 
Machine & Tool Company, Detroit, Mich., an improved au- 
tomatic opening die head. The head is composed of four 
principal parts, body, sliding collar, adjusting shell and 
die holders. The body is made of close-grained cast iron 
and is bored and turned accurately to standard size to 
make all of its parts interchangeable. Across the face 
of the body are milled T slots for carrying the steel die 
blocks. The outside flange of this part of the head is 
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is the means of positive, universal adjustment of the dies 
through the double wedge action on the bearing levers, 
as shown in Fig. 2. All parts above mentioned are ma- 
chined outside and inside to obtain perfect balance of the 
assembled head. 


The die blocks are of machine steel, case hardened 
and are accurately fitted to the slots in the die body to 
exclude chips and give extra long and durable wearing 
surfaces, which the maker claims is not possible where 
the dies only are the sliding members. A tempered steel 


bearing pin forms the back of the die slot and takes the 
thrust of the die or chaser. 


It is also the bearing upon 





Fig. 1.—The Improved Automatic Opening Die Head Used in the Double Head Pipe and Nipple Threading Machine Built by the 
Murchey Machine & Tool Company. Detroit, Mich. : 
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Fig. 2.—End View and Longitudinal Section of the Die Head. 


machined at the back internally as a guide for the ad- 
justing shell, and also serves to exclude chips from the 
working parts of the die head. The hub is bored and 
key-seated to fit the steel driving shaft, and upon the 
outside of it the sliding collar operates. 

A part of the interior of.the sliding collar is fitted to 
slide thus upon the hub and the remainder is threaded 
to receive the collar for adjusting to the length of thread 
to be cut. On the exterior of the sliding collar four lugs 
are milled and drilled to receive the fulcrum ends of the 
bearing levers, and a thread is provided upon which the 
adjusting shell is carried, and a recess to receive the shoe 
attached to the yoke for closing the die head. The ad- 
justing shell carried upon the sliding collar at the back 
and guided within the flange on the die body at the front 


which the tool steel bearing lever works. This bearing 
pin is a perfect fit in the die block, has a solid backing 
and can be removed readily when necessary. The bear- 
ing levers which are hung in the lugs of the sliding col- 
lar, are of tool steel, tempered at the point of bearing on 
the bearing pin and turned to give ample bearing on the 
adjusting shell. The dies also are of tool steel and have 
plain straight backs. Each is held firmly in position by 
a pointed set screw which enters a pit in the die, making 
it quick and easy to change sets when desired. The dies 
may be recut to original size three or four times before 
discarding. 

The adjustment for light or heavy internal reaming 
is independent and may be varied as desired as shown in 
Fig. 3. Owing to the construction, the extra reaming 
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Fig. 3.—Sectional View, Showing the Action of the Reamer Rods. 


tension that may be applied will affect the reaming only 
when the thread is well through the dies where the heavy 
reaming will not cause a thin thread. The reamer holder 
is malleable iron; part of its depth is squared to receive 
the square on reamer shanks. The reamers are held in 
place by a single pointed set screw. As may be seen in 
Fig. 3, the reamer rods, attached to the reamer holder, 
pass through long guide holes in the body of the die head, 
and coming in contact with the adjustable collar in the 
back of the sliding collar, push the bearing levers ‘off the 
bearing pins, allowing the die blocks to be thrown open 
by the positive spring action when the thread length has 
been attained, as determined by the position of the 
thread length adjustment collar. To prevent accident the 





from standard size. The head is considered to be re- 

markable for the al sence of small parts, and particularly 

for the few wearing parts and strong simple construction. 
ee 


A Carlin Horizontal Spring Tester. 


The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is offering a horizontal spring testing machine shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It is declared to be a con- 
siderable improvement over the vertical type now com- 
monly used, inasmuch as it facilitates handling the 
springs and is more readily adaptable to various types. 
It has a cylinder 12 in. diameter by 14 in. stroke, can be 
operated either by air or steam, and has a capacity of 


A Horizontal Spring Testing Machine Built by the Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


reamer rods are shouldered to strike the sliding collar, 
should the adjustable collar be too far out. When the 
die head is open the reamer holder with the rods may be 
drawn out, permitting long or running threads to be cut. 

The adjustments for this die head are few, simple and 
quickly made in determining the three conditions neces- 
sary—size of thread, length of thread and any amount of 
internal reaming of the end of the pipe. The materials 
are claimed to be carefully selected and the workmanship 
to be of the best. To make interchangeability of all 
parts possible, jigs and gauges are used in the manufac- 
ture. It is easily possible to rehob dies in this die head 
on account of the extreme adjustment possible both ways 


8 tons. This machine is also said to be a very conven- 
ient bulldozer for small shapes. 
a 

A consolidation of seven electric power companies and 
two trolley companies has been effected at Harrisburg, 
Pa., under the name of the Columbia Power, Light & 
Railways Company, with a capital of $1,250,000. The 
new company takes over the Danville & Bloomsburg and 
the Columbia & Montour Electric railroads and electric 
companies in Berwick, West Berwick, Irondale, Blooms- 
burg, Danville and Nescopeck in several counties of the 
upper Susquehanna Valley. BE. R. Sponsler, Harrisburg, 
is president. 
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The Stoever Improved Pipe Threader. 


An improved pipe threading and cutting off machine, 
designated as the 1909 model, and built by the Stoever 
Foundry & Mfg. Company, Myerstown, Pa., has some new 
features which are interesting: Fig. 1 shows a No. 8 
size machine having a capacity for threading and cutting 
off pipe from 2% to 8 in. inclusive. The machine shown 
is belt driven, but can be readily changed to motor drive, 
using a constant speed motor. While the machine was 
formerly a relatively high speed, rapid producing tool, 
in the new model the speed has been increased and a 
number of new features have been added. 


The former massive construction of the headstock 
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and steel pipe. The bore of the arbor is made sufficient 
in diameter to permit passing extra heavy 8-in. fittings, 
which is the maximum capacity of this size machine. 
The oil pump is of the rotary type, and is fastened to 
the main driving shaft, insuring a steady and constant 
flow of oil for all sizes of pipe, which means a great sav- 
ing in the wear of the dies and ability of the machines 
to be speeded up for high speed cutting. 

Fig. 2 shows the 1909 model patented sliding and 
floating die head. This head is arranged to slide on ways 
on the front of the die stand, allowing the head to move 
and accommodate itself to any eccentricity in the pipe, 
relieving the machine of a strain which is usually en- 
countered on a rigid head and insuring perfect threads. 
It also permits the head to be pushed out of the way for 


Fig. 1—The No. 8 (1909 Model) Pipe Threading and Cutting Off Machine Built by the Stoever Foundry & Mfg. Company, 
Myerstown, Pa. 





Fig. 2.—The 1909 Model Sliding and Floating Die Head. 


and beds has been retained, as well as the heavy three- 
jawed independent chucks on both the front and the rear 
spindle, the rear chuck being furnished in addition with 
flange grips for making up flanged work. These chucks, 
both the front and rear, are made in one piece, the slots 
for the slides being milled out of the solid. The internal 
driving gear and one piece casting headstock carrying 
all of the bearings have also been retained, with a few 
changes in design. This is an all geared machine, all 
speeds being obtained through gears cut from the solid, 
which are enclosed in an oil tight gear box, allowing the 
gears to run in oil and permitting the use of a single 
driving pulley, doing away with the old style cone pul- 
ley and the shifting of belts. 

On this machine are given 10 separate and distinct 
speeds, provision being made for a separate speed for iron 


Fig. 3.—Another View of the Die Stand, Showing the Interior. 


putting pipe in the front or rear end of the machine 
without injury to the chasers. The die head can also be 
pushed out of the way and clear the front chuck, per- 
mitting a cutting off distance of 3 in. for nipple work. 
This is one of the new features peculiar to this machine. 
The adjusting mechanism for setting the chasers is very 
simple and easily operated. The hand knob for making 
the adjustments is directly in front of the operator, as 
is also the scale on the face of the cam ring. As the 
lever comes to rest on the screw, the straight line feature 
is secured and no digging into the pipe before the chas- 
ers are released is possible. 

Fig. 3 gives another view of the die stand and shows 
the steel clad front opening die ring, exposing the in- 
terior mechanism of the cam ring and die ring, and also 
how the improvement in the way of a front opening die 
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ring facilitates withdrawing and inserting chasers. In 
this design, the head can be kept clean and free from 
chips and grit that might work their way into the die 
head. When the front of the head is closed the operator 
can insert or withdraw the chasers from the inside of 
the head, so that he is not compelled to open the head to 
make these changes. The bottom of the slots of this die 
head, in which the chasers travel, are reinforced with 
hardened steel plates, which keep the lead of the chasers 
true and insure perfect threads. The cam ring construc- 
tion is of the interchangeable type. The cams are not 
made a part of the ring, but are of steel, each cam being 
separate and inserted into the ring, making replacement 
possible if necessary at a nominal cost and avoiding the 
loss of the use of the machine for the want of a cam 





Fig. 4.—A Rear View of the Die Head, Showing the Cutting-Off 
‘Tool, Reaming Tool and Steady Slides. 


that has become worn or broken. The chasers are of the 
interchangeable type—that is, each size is not only inter- 
changeable in the same head, but any one chaser in a 
set can be replaced without reference to the balance of 
the chasers. This is an exclusive feature and does not 
necessitate the return of the entire set to the factory 
should one of the chasers hecome broken. These chasers 
are made in one piece, of special steel, and are especially 
adapted to the threading of steel pipe, whether hard or 
soft. There is no difference between the chasers for the 
top or the bottom of die ring; they are all the same and 
are numbered to correspond to the slots in the die ring. 

Fig. 4 gives a rear view of the die stand and head, 
showing the arrangement of the cutting off tool, reaming 
tool and steady slides. The steady slides are interchange- 
able and easily replaced when necessary, doing away 
with the old time fork construction which required re- 
newals from the factory and often delayed the opera- 
tion of the machine. The method of delivering the oil 
to the dies and cutting off tool through the steel flexible 
tubing is also shown. Fig. 4 shows also how the die 
head clears the front chuck during cutting off operations 
and how close the die stand and cutting off tool can be 
drawn up to the front chuck. 

The Stoever Foundry & Mfg. Company’s principal 
sales office is at 140 Cedar street, New York City. The 
company manufactures a complete line of: machines, both 
of standard type and automatic, in sizes from 4% to 12 in. 


ee 


Boiler Feed Water Purification.—The purification of 
boiler feed water is the subject of two charts, reprinted 
from well-known authorities upon this subject by the 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works, North Philadelphia Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. The charts show that the puri- 
fication of water for boiler feeding purposes can be ac- 
complished in a commercially successful manner by the 
proper application of heat and soda ash; that is, that 
these two remedies will entirely protect the boilers from 
corrosion and from the formation of hard scale. Since 
boiler feed water should be heated in any case, and since 
heating water by spraying through steam takes the place 
of the caustic lime or caustic soda used in other proc- 
esses for taking up carbon dioxide, this hot process sys- 
tem is claimed to be the rational method of converting 
cold, hard water into hot, soft water for boiler feed pur- 
poses. The hot process apparatus designed and built by 
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this company combines all the functions of an open feed 
water heater with those of a softening system, and the 
fact that a feed water heater should be installed in any 
case thus makes it comparatively inexpensive to secure 
softening in addition. 


a 
The Seaboard Shipbuilding Trade. 


Unusual activity in the seaboard shipbuilding trade 
has attracted the attention of the makers of steel plates 
and manufacturers of power machinery and other me- 
chanical equipment. Within the last month a number 
of large shipping interests have asked the shipbuilders 
for bids on vessels, and according to H. L. Aldrich, pub- 
lisher of International Marine Engineering, some large 
shipbuilding contracts are to be looked for in the near 
future. The seaboard shipbuilding trade is even now 
busier than it has been at any time for the last two 
years. 

During the latter part of 1907 and the year 1908 an- 
nouncements of contracts placed for coasting vessels and 
tramp steamers of a small tonnage were considered 
events in the shipbuilding industry, and the large Atlan- 
tic seaboard shipbuilders were taking contracts for 
dredges and car floats that they would not in ordinary 
times consider. Since January 1, according to figures 
gathered by Mr. Aldrich, orders to the value of over 
$4,000,000 have been placed with four shipbuilders on 
the Atlantic coast for merchant marine vessels, in addi- 
tion to many orders for river boats, tugs and other float- 
ing equipment. On the Pacific Coast new orders now in 
hand approximate $3,000,000, and since the first of the 
year about $4,000,000 worth of new vessels was ordered 
on the Great Lakes. Of this business it is stated that 
about $3,000,000 worth of coastwise steamships has been 
ordered since May 1, and bids are now being asked on 
steamships to the value of about $5,000,000. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company is get- 
ting bids on four large steamships. The Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company has just closed an 
order for a large vessel for the Mattson Navigation Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. The Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., is preparing to ask bids on four 
steamships for use in the Alaskan service. The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, San Francisco, Cal., it is 
stated, is preparing to order four steamships for use on 
the Pacific Coast. Other recent developments in the 
shipbuilding trade include the placing of an order with 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
for two 5000-ton vessels for service on the Pacific Coast 
and another order with the same company for two coast- 
wise steamers for the Ocean. Steamship Company, the 
latter contract having been made within the last two 
weeks. The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company has also just closed an order for an oil tank 
steamship of several thousand tons for use on the Pacific 
Coast, and the Chicago-South Haven Steamship Company, 
Chicago, is arranging to build another steel vessel of the 
same size as its City of Chicago. According to Mr. Al- 
drich, the railroads for the last three years have been 
building but little floating equipment, and business in 
sight includes a large number of tugs and floats from that 
source, while numerous small vessels for the coastwise 
trade are in contemplation. 


oo 


The Production of Lead in 1908.—The smelter pro- 
duction of lead in the United States in 1908, as given by 
©. E. Siebenthal of the United States Geological Survey 
under date of May 24, was 408,523 tons of 2000 Ib., 
against 442,015 tons in 1907 and 418,699 tons in 1906. 
The production of refined primary lead, which embraced 
all desilverized lead produced in this country and the 
pig lead recovered from Mississippi Valley lead ores, was 
396,433 tons, against 414,189 tons in 1907 and 404,669 
tons in 1906. The antimonial lead produced was 13.629 
tons, and the recovered or secondary lead 18,283 tons. 
In 1908 the lead smelted from domestic ores was 310,762 
tons and from foreign ores and foreign base bullion (al- 
most wholly Mexican), 97,761 tons. 
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The Reed No. 30A Drill. 


A single spindle 13-in. drill press of new design, 
having a sliding head and equipped with either a swing- 
ing or tilting table, known as No. 30A, is now being of- 
fered by the Francis Reed Company, Worcester, Mass. 
The drive is arranged so that the machine may be placed 
to face the main line shaft without requiring a quarter 
turn belt from the shaft. This allows the machine to be 
lined up with the company’s regular style A drill press. 

All of the bearings are large and long, especially the 
table bearings which are 3144x3\% in., insuring strong 
and rigid support. Three styles of tables can be fur- 
nished, a plain round table, a plain swinging table or one 
that both tilts and swings. The tilting table may be set 
at an angle of 45 deg. either side of the center, and with 
the use of a slotted angle plate work can be held at any 





A New 13-In. Single Spindle Drill Press Made by the Francis 
Reed Company, Worcester, Mass. 


angle. The table is 12 x 12 in. and the angle plate 12 x 6 
in. For centering long work this angle plate may be 
used to take a chuck instead of throwing the whole table 
around 90 deg. A cup and V center are furnished to fit 
the lower arm and are aligned with the spindle so as to 
drill centrally. 

The drive of the machine is unique, since it requires 
only a straight open belt. The main drive is low enough 
so that there is little tendency to vibrate even with the 
highest speed if the belt is in smooth running condition. 
The driving shaft runs in a bushing, which is an exten- 
sion of the frame, 5 in. long. The loose pulley runs on 
this bushing and has no connection with the driving 
shaft. The drive is through mitre gears, one of which is 
rawhide, to a vertical shaft, which runs on a step, so 
that the gears are kept from crowding together. Through 
the three-step cone pulleys on the top of the machine 
the changes of speed are obtained and no countershaft is 
required. 

The machine is capable of handling a 44-in. drill and 
of running at extremely high speed, so that the fastest 
speed permissible with the drills may be used. The tight 
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and loose pulleys are 6% in. diameter by 2% in. face. 
The three steps of the cone pulleys are respectively 3%, 
54% and 6% in. diameter. The spindle has a No. 1 or 2 
Morse taper socket and has a vertical movement of 5 
in. The vertical adjustment of the head is 12 in. The 
maximum distance of the spindle from the upper table 
is 8 in. and from the lower table 40 in. The minimum 
distances of the spindle from the two tables are respec- 
tively 0 and 7 in. The vertical adjustment of the lower 
table is 324% in. The base of the machine is 20-in. diam- 
eter, the hight of the machine 70 in. and it weighs 290 lb. 


——_—_——_s--o——___—_ 


The New Cisco Hand Power Crane. 


A new hand power crane which is claimed to be an 
innovation in its field is known by the trade name Cisco 
and built by the Cincinnati Iron & Steel Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. It is so constructed and adjusted that 





Fig. 1.—The Cisco Hand Power Crane Built by the Cincinnati 
Iron & Steel Company. 


one man can easily work it with either hand. Fig. 1 
shows the crane ready for use. It is composed of two 
end trucks such as the one shown in Fig. 2, which are 
roller bearing, and an overhead trolley suspended be- 
tween these trucks on cross beams on which the trolley 
runs. 

On the U-bolt of the trolley- upon which is hung a 
chain hoist for the load, a collar is fastened by set 
screws just beneath the trolley, to which is attached a 
wheel running on the inside of the cross beams, This 





Fig. 2.—One of the Trucks of the Cisco Crane, 


prevents the trolley from diverging or veering from a 
straight line. The cross beams overhang on both sides, 
so that in case of any overload beyond the capacity of 
the crane causing a break of any part, these beams will 
fall upon the I-beams on which the crane runs, decreas- 
ing likelihood of a serious accident. Through the pro- 
visions made for assembling the parts of this crane the 
necessary I-beams can he prepared Ly the user at his 
own shop, the end trucks and trolley heing the only 
parts which it is ordinarily necessary to purchase from 
the builder. 
——_—_ —__ <-> 


A meeting of the mechanical section of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania was held in the Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh, on the evening of June 1. G. W. 
Smith, vice-president of the Union Steel Casting Com- 
pany, discussed “ Foundry Methods”; John Allison, en- 
gineer with the Pittsburgh Steel Foundry, spoke on 
“Points to Be Observed in Design,” and A. Sticki, con- 
sulting engineer, gave a talk on the subject of “ Some 
of the Troublesome Features.” A number of engineers 
connected with various steel foundries in the Pittsburgh 
District were present and took part in the discussion. 
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Exit Doors for Traveling Cranes. 


To enable a traveling crane to pass from within a 
building out upon runways in the yard, F. Felkel & Sons 
Construction Company, 4138 Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has patented an arrangement of sliding and lifting 
doors. Some of the buildings of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany at Indiana Harbor, Ind., have been equipped with 
these doors. Two doors with a span of 57 ft. between rail 
centers have been installed in the engine house and are 
8 ft. 6 in. at the highest point and 4 ft. 6 in. at the 
lowest. In Fig. 1 the lifting door is shown partly open 
and in Fig. 2 the doors are closed. 

The doors are built to fit closely over the crane run- 
ways which extend without interruption from the shop 
interior to the desired point in the yard, and when opened 
readily permit the passage of the crane and cage. The 
doors are substantially constructed of light steel angles 
and bars, and are designed to insure stiffness and the 
maintenance of perfect shape, thus preventing springing 
and allowing a smooth and easy movement. Wire cables 
running over the sheaves and specially designed tracks 
furnish the means of operation, and the power is supplied 
by a simall motor, although the decors may be worked by 
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Pacific, 100; Chicago & Northwestern, 20; Northern Pa- 
cific, 10; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 15: Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, 35. Roads in the market for locomotives: 
Harriman Lines, 145, including 45 Mallet compounds; 
Burlington, for 40. 
ee rn 
The Development of the Harmet Process. 


The practical value of the Harmet process for con- 
solidating steel ingots by pressure while in the molds 
is demonstrated by the number of European steel works 
using it. In England Beardmore & Co., ILtd., have one 
5000-ton press for ingots up to 34 tons, and two 3500-ton 
presses for 20-ton ingots; Cammell, Laird & Co., Ltd., 
one 2000-ton press for 914-ton ingots and one of 5000 to 
€000 tons for 40-ton ingots; Monkbridge Iron & Steel 
Company, one 1500-ton and one 2000-ton press for ingots 
of 5 and § tons, respectively; John Brown & Co., Ltd., 
one €000-ton press for 40-ton ingots; Firth & Sons, Ltd.., 
four 650-ton presses for 2-ton ingots and one 4500-ton press 
for 30-ton ingots. In Germany the Oberbilker Stahlwerk 
uses one 4000-ton press for 22-ton ingots and two 1250- 
ton presses for 5-ton ingots; Thyssen & Co., one 5000- 





Fig. 1.—Doors Closed, 


Fig. 2.—Doors Open. 


Lifting Doors to Permit Passage of Traveling Crane in the Inland Steel Company’s Engine Plant, Installed by F. Felkel 
& Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


hand. ‘The doors are covered with a translucent fiber 
known as rubber glass, which affords protection from the 
weather and yet gives light to the shop interior. The 
company builds the doors to suit special shop or yard 
conditions, but the usual arrangement consists of a lift- 
ing door for the exit of the crane and a sliding door for 
the passage of the load. 


ep ee 


Car and Locomotive Orders Increasing.—Orders and 
order prospects for new cars and locomotives include the 
following, as reported by the Railroad Age Gazette in 
the past two weeks. The Denver & Rio Grande has or- 
dered 1500 50-ton gondola cars; the Sante Fé, 500 auto- 
mobile and furniture cars; the Chesapeake & Ohio, 1000 
hopper cars; the Baltimore & Ohio, the rebuilding of 500 
box cars; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 800 freight cars; 
the Great Northern, 500 refrigerator cars; Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, 250 30-ton box cars; Iowa Central, 250 40- 
ton gondola cars; Maine Central, 100 gondolas. Among 
car business in the market the following is mentioned: 
Central of New Jersey, for 1500 freight cars; Louisville 
& Nashville, about to build 300 cars in its shops; Balti- 
more & Ohio, for 70 coaches; Lehigh Valley, for 15 
coaches; Interborough Rapid Transit Company, for 150 
subway and 100 elevated railroad cars; Pennsylvania 
Lines West. for 121 steel passenger cars; Charlotte Har- 
bor & Northern, for 150 freight cars; St. Louis & San 
Francisco, for €0 coaches. Locomotive orders: Western 


ton, three 2500-ton and four 1250-ton presses for ingots 
of 34, 10 and 5 tons, respectively; Ehrhardt Works, one 
1250-ton press for 5-ton ingots. In Austria the Poldi- 
hiitte Works has one 450-ton press for 18-cwt. ingots. 
In Russia the Aciéries de Makievka has four €50-ton 
presses for 2-ton ingots, and the Société Métallurgique 
de Moscou a 500-ton press for ingots up to 24 ewts. In 
France the Chatillon-Commentry Works has four 850- 
ton presses for 244-ton ingots and one 7000-ton press (on 
order) for 50-ton ingots; the Aciéries de Saint-Etienne, 
one 1£00-ton press for 8-ton ingots, three 1130-ton presses 
for 4%-ton ingots, four 500-ton presses for 24-cewt. ingots, 
and one 5100-ton press for 32-ton ingots, with three 1250- 
ton and one 500-ton presses ordered. 


— —— —-- <p em —- —— 


The Perritt Iron & Roofing Company, Homewood, 
Pittsburgh, recently received an order from the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railroad for approximately 500 tons of 
sheet steel grain spouting for a new concrete 5,000,000 
bushel grain elevator to be erected at Ft. William, Onta- 
rio. Canada. The work totals about $50,000. The Perritt 
Iron & Roofing Company has always made a practice of 
assembling the material on the ground where it was to 
be erected, and for this purpose has a full line of ma- 
chinery, such as punches and shears, bending machines, 
cutters, &c., which it ships from point to point. The 
material for this job will go from Pittsburgh and will be 
assembled about December 1. 
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Machine Molding and Hand Molding.* 


BY GEO. MUNTZ, WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y. 


it is surprising that in our century of improvements 
and automacity foundrymen call mostly anything a mold- 
ing machine, and that machines performing only a frac- 
tion of the molder’s work are known under that name. 
To the mind of a novice the definition of a molding ma- 
chine would be a machine making just as good a mold 
as a molder does. We have passed from the plain 
squeezer, performing only the ramming of the sand, to 
the most complicated automatic machines, which take a 
flask from a laborer’s hand and return a mold. The 
molding machine then really exists; it has taken the 
place of the molder in certain cases, but not in all cases, 
because it lacks adaptability. If we take a bench molder, 
able to handle a range of flasks from 10 x 12 to 16 x 20 
in., he will be able to mold anything that can be put in 
those flasks, no matter how flat or deep the castings may 
be. That is what we call the adaptability of the molder. 

The present automatic molding machines do the work, 
but only such work as they have been designed for. The 
fields seems then to be a small one, as for each class of 
work a special class of machine is required. I believe 
that an adaptable machine, just as adaptable as the 
molder is; can be built, provided the proper principles 
are observed. To make a mold, a machine has to be 
given all that is given to the molder—i. e., a pattern, a 
flask and sand, and then it must be provided with me- 
chanical contrivances which will enable it to ram the 
sand, turn the mold over and draw the pattern. That 
is all that the molder does while molding. The patching 
up of the mold seems to be the only part requiring great 
skill from the molder, and this could be done away with 
if the patterns were perfect and if the molder were draw- 
ing them perfectly vertical when taking them out of the 
sand. It is there that the molding machine shows its 
superiority over the man, because if the molding ma- 
chine is built to draw the pattern vertically, it will do 
so and do it all the time. 

The Question of Ramming. 

The main drawback to a universal molding machine 
is the lack of a universal ramming device. As far as the 
ramming is concerned the molder is universal. He knows 
that if he molds stove plate castings he will have to ram 
the sand a certain way; if he molds hollow ware he will 
have to ram the sand another way. In some molds the 
sand has to be rammed differently during the progress of 
molding. and this the molder can do because he is the 
adaptable molding machine par excellence. 

The ramming question has then been tackled in differ- 
ent ways. The first method was the result of a simple ob- 
servation. The rammer of the molder, when it comes 
down on the sand, squeezes it upon a certain area; and 
it had been thought that if the rammer were increased 
so as to cover the entire flask and sufficient pressure ap- 
plied the ramming could be done just as well. It was 
the origin of the squeezers. 

Practice shows that the piston or squeezer plate does 
not act as the rammer does, and this on account of the 
physical condition of the sand. If sand were absolutely 
dry and free of clay-—in one word, unfit for molding—it 
would pack perfectly even; but foundry sand needs a 
binder and needs moisture, and therefore becomes the 
poorest thing in the world to be compressed evenly over 
uneven surfaces. But practice shows also that while the 
ramming is uneven in the immediate neighborhood of the 
pattern, it becomes very uniform above a certain distance 
from the pattern. 

This observation brought Ph. Bonvillain and E. Ron- 
ceray to build their disappearing pattern molding ma- 
chine. This machine is a squeezer, but the sand which is 
packed evenly over the pattern is in turn used as a pis- 
ton to compress the lower layers of sand. This is done 
by building between the pattern and the piston support- 
ing it a prismoid following exactly the outline of the 
parting line of the pattern, and having about one-third 
of the pattern hight. The whole slides through a strip- 


* Read at the Cincinnati convention (May, 1909) of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. 
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ping plate and when only the portion of the pattern 
that is wanted appears above the stripping plate the ram- 
ming stops, while the pattern still goes down, drawing 
itself through the stripping plate. This method has been 
successfully applied and I have seen six 3-in. projectile 
shells, about 12 in, long, molded in a 14-in. round flask, 
leaving %4-in. sand walls, and the sand was perfectly 
packed. The only apparent drawback is the cost of the 
pattern plates and the enormous size of the machine re- 
quired for a comparatively small flask. 

Another French inventor recently had the idea of 
using compressed air, but without any piston. The flasks 
he uses are special and when filled with sand are covered 
with a chamber the bottom of which is a rubber sheet. 
Compressed air is then admitted, and the rubber sheet 
acts as a piston and squeezes the sand evenly. Of course 
the surface of sand left by the rubber sheet is far from 
being a plane and requires some striking off for each 
mold. At some time in the near future I expect to show 
the possibilities of this machine. 

Gravity and Jarring Machines, 

The molder had been studied in one of his ways when 
the squeezers were designed, but he has other ways of 
ramming. For instance, in ornamental molding and in 
deep work he often takes the sand in his hand in the 
shape of a soft ball and throws it on the pattern. If 
this operation is repeated a certain number of times the 
whole mold can be rammed in this fashion. This ob- 
servation was the origin of the so-called “ gravity ” ma- 
chines. It is evident that in such machines the mold has 
to be guided by hand or else the sand would be packed 
harder in some places than in others, and this introduces 
the personal equation of the man, which is the greatest 
antagonist to automaticity. 

There is another method, used more by the core maker 
than by the molder. It consists in taking a core box full 
of sand and pounding it on a table until the required de- 
gree of hardness of the sand is attained. This method 
has been very successfully applied in the “ jarring” 
machines, and molds are made by it that are perfect in 
every respect. The only inconvenience I ever experienced 
with such machines was that the sand would not pack 
hard enough on top of the mold; but this was easily 
remedied by casting heavy plates of the size of the flasks 
used and placing them on top of the molds while ram- 
ming. 

Of course the jarring machine requires heavier foun- 
dations than any of the other molding machines, but 
such foundations are made every day for steam hammers 
and I fail to see why the same sacrifices should not be 
made in the foundry. 

Molding Machines and Machine ‘Tools, 

It always seemed to me that molding machines were 
considered like stepsisters to machine tools, and that every 
effort was made to keep them from attaining the same 
degree of perfection as the modern lathes and milling 
machines. To do away with skilled labor very intricate 
machine tools have been built, and if you are standing 
in front of one of these productions of human genius you 
will notice that every operation of the machine has been 
designed to replace some motion of a skilled hand. It 
is in this manner that a screw machine is fed with a 
roll of wire, and turns out thousands of perfect screws 
under the mere supervision of a boy or an unskilled 
laborer. 

When the molding machine salesman interviews the 
purchasing agent of a foundry he is always received by 
the latter with a desire for a very simple machine, which 
will do in the hands of an unskilled man the work of a 
skilled molder. Molding machine manufacturers have, 
then, only been able thus far to produce fractions of the 
machines which would do in the foundry what the auto- 
matic lathe and the copying milling machine do in the 
machine shop. A molding machine to be as universal in 
the foundry as the automatic lathe is universal in the 
machine shop has to be just as complicated, and, what 
is more, has to be built so as to meet the exacting condi- 
tion created by the presence of dust and soot, without 
which a foundry would not be a foundry. 

In going over the various ways of ramming the sand 
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on a molding machine I stated that the jarring method 
was the most suited for the purpose, and the future will 
tell whether this is correct or not. The rolling over of 
the molds, the drawing of the patterns and the motive 
power of the machine are the only problems left to be 
considered. These have been worked out in innumerable 
ways, for they call only for the most usual mechanical 
contrivances. 

I believe that to be successful a universal molding 
machine should produce in one operation the cope and 
drag of the mold, for in doing so an appreciable amount 
of handling is saved and a considerable number of mis- 
takes avoided. This, of course, is not a rule, because 
when it comes, for instances, to molds of 6 x 9 ft., the 
machines would be so monstrous in size that they would 
be impractical. There is another case where it would 
be better to produce only one part of the mold at a time, 
and that is when a reversible pattern plate is used; the 
cope and drag of the mold are then identical, and only 
one pattern plate is required for making a complete 
mold. 


Drawing the Pattern, 

To draw the pattern mechanically, we had better ob- 
serve first how the molder does it. When the mold is 
rammed up, and the pattern is not a split pattern, the 
cope has to be removed very carefully so as to avoid 
breakage of the sand. In removing the cope the molder 
has to do a certain amount of guess work, as he never 
knows the extent of the damage until the cope has been 
rolled over and placed alongside of the drag. 

To remove the pattern from the drag is very easy, 
because the molder sees what he is doing and if he raises 
the pattern a little too much on one side the sand breaks 
and tells him that he has to incline a little more on the 
other side. It is then no wonder that the drag part has 
always been the molder’s pet part of the mold, and that 
he is never so pleased as when he gets a split pattern 
where he can remove the two halves from the cope and 
drag in the same fashion. Moreover, when the pattern 
is drawn in this manner the sand might break, but there 
are 75 chances out of 100 that it will approximately take 
its place after the pattern is removed and then will only 
have to be secured in the right place. 

This is the method we will have to follow in drawing 
the pattern by machinery, because every pattern can then 
be considered as a split pattern. It means, of course, an 
unnecessary rolling over of the cope, but this is such a 
trifling inconvenience that it is not worth while to stop 
at it. 

Motive Power, 

As far as the motive power is concerned, there are two 
kinds of power which the foundryman has always handy ; 
namely, hand power and the power he derives from the 


motor driving. his blower. The first has been catered to 
a great deal and is, I think, quite primative. It always 
reminds me of the days of the foot driven lathe when I 
see one of the hand squeezers where the pressure could 
so easily be applied by power, and where a man has to 
hang with all his might to a lever while making a hun- 
dred consecutive molds, and then has to pour off and 
shake out. Compressed air and water under pressure are 
now used, but they mean greater initial expense and are 
some of the reasons why foundrymen do not use molding 
machines to a greater extent. Then why not cater to 
that other power which the foundryman has always 
handy? It takes very little to drive a molding machine. 
Then why not make it belt driven, or why not make it 
self-contained and have its own motor? While the effi- 
ciency of compressed air is disastrous, the hydraulic 
power is most efficient, and I was once a convert to it, 
but I soon found out that water does not agree very well 
with sand and metal patterns. Leaks are frequent 
wherever piping is to be used, and while they. mean only 
waste of power with compressed air, they mean waste 
and trouble with hydraulic machinery. No wonder, then, 
that I prefer the belt and pulley drive, or better an elec- 
tric motor in a dustproof case, directly geared to the 
machine. 


The Coming Molding Machine, 
In conclusion, the molding machine of the future will 


be just as automatic as the improved machine tools of 
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the machine shop. It will be belt driven or be self-con- 
tained and have its own electric motor. It will unques- 
tionably have a universal ramming device based on the 
jarring method of ramming, an automatic clamping de- 
vice which will allow the molds to be rolled over with- 
out any fear of the flasks coming apart from the pattern 
plates, and an automatic and adjustable pattern drawing 
arrangement. And here is where we hear the foundry- 
men say that it will take mechanics to run such ma- 
chines. It will not any more than it takes mechanics to 
run automatic screw machines. 

In every machine shop there is a tool maker who has 
the supervision of all the machines and equips them with 
the tools without which they would not be automatic. 
In the modern foundry there will also be a kind of a 
tool maker, but this man will have to be even more uni- 
versal than his brother of the machine shop, for besides 
being a machinist he will have to be a molder. He will 
make the pattern plates and look to the fulfillment of 
good working conditions of the machines. 

Foundrymen now have everything necessary for a 
solution of the problem. They know that molding ma- 
chines will never take the place of the good all around 
molder, but will be a great help to him in the tedious 
task of duplicate work. They know also that the foun- 
dry in any big concern is always the largest dividend 
payer, although the methods employed to come to this 
result are the same as our grandfathers used on a 
smaller scale. It is then time to modernize and come, in 
the foundry, to the same pitch of improvement as we 
have come to in the machine shops. We have good ex- 
amples; we only need to follow them. 

soa _-—___ 


Steel Corporation Employees’ Stock. 


A table has been prepared showing the amount of 
stock subscribed for by the employees of the United 
States Steel Corporation at the different offerings in re- 
cent years. The presumption on which the statement is 
prepared is that the employees have a possible profit of 
the difference between the total purchase price and the 
present market value of the shares. It is to be consid- 
ered, however, that very considerable sales of these stocks 


have been made from time to time in the past six years. 
The table shows the amount of stock subscribed for by 
employees each year since the profit sharing plan be- 
came operative, the price paid and the cost: 


Preferred Shares of 
Years. stock. preferred taken. Total cost. 
Ms Sin cK CATH $119.00 18.000 $1,980,000 
REDD, oo avis 0.0 'vinss 642 od oF 87.50 25.000 2,187,500 
SE 6 au who. 4 aes 0 eee 192.00 27,032 2,757.264 
REL DN nc houses Vhaeea 100.00 23,989 2,398,900 
ROU ci este cetide rues 87.50 17,973 1,572,638 
Bee ci cects dhiweawaeee 55.00 32,516 1,788,380 
DOB ks 0.2 iee wb & wo Hae 82.50 48,983 4,041,098 
WORAI tis wes oe BSE *89.2 193,493 $16,725,780 
Common Stock. 
Se iiieia Seiwa ovewbes $50.00 15,318 $765,900 
eds Come 60 CHEMEOCR. Co UN co cic cc eecesecse $17,491,680 
ce” PR Pree Pee ei Pee ee 24,138,240 





* Average. 
It thus appears that the preferred stock sold by the 
Steel Corporation to employees averages $86.44 a share, 


a 

The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers, whose headquarters are at 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, will hold its summer convention June 
24 to 26 at Detroit, Mich. The registration office will be 
in the Hotel Pontchartrain, and the professional sessions 
will be held in the rooms of the Employers’ Association, 
Stevens Building, corner of Griswold and Washington 
streets. Arrangements have been made for visits to 
points of interest in the vicinity. Francis T. Bowles, 
Quincy, Mass., is president of the society, and William 
J. Baxter, U. S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., is secretary 
and treasurer. The local and reception committee at De- 
troit consists of William Livingstone, M. E. Farr, H. D. 
youlder, Frank Jeffrey, Richard P. Joy, Frank E. Kirby, 
Robert Logan, Henry Penton, Antonio C. Pessano and 
Herbert C. Sadler. 
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Pulverized Coal for Foundry Purposes.* 


BY RICHARD K. MEADE, NAZARETH, PA, 


The use of pulverized coal in place of producer gas 
and oil for heating furnaces of all classes has grown 
very jargely in the last 10 years. At present it is safe 
to say that approximately 2,500,000 tons of coal are burned 
annually in the pulverized condition. This form of fuel 
is used almost exclusively for the heating of rotary ce- 
ment kilns and furnaces for the nodulizing of fine iron 
ores, the only exceptions being in localities where natural 
gas is available or where fuel oil is cheaper than coal. 
Powdered coal has also been used in furnaces for mal- 
leable castings and for annealing. 

The subject is one which has not received the atten- 
tion from metallurgists and foundrymen which it de- 
serves. The use of pulverized coal offers many advan- 
tages over gas heating, not the least of which is the 
economy. Where coal is converted into gas there is al- 
Ways a certain loss due to the complete combustion of a 
part of it to carbon dioxide and also to the fact that 
some heat is lost by radiation and some coal is carried 
away unburned by the ash. It has been estimated that 
the losses of the producer are seldom less than 20 per 
cent. and generally average about 30 per cent. of the 
thermal value of the coal. Where pulverized coal is 
burned, on the other hand, the coal is injected into the 
furnace and is entirely burned there in direct communica- 
tion with the charge. The entire numler ef heat units 
in the coal is liberated in the furnace and consequently 
the whole amount of heat is produced where actually 
needed. 

fA Reducing Fiame Secured, 

Another advantage which is to be met with in the 
burning of pulverized coal is in the fact that it may be 
burned with almost the exact theoretical quantity of air 
necessary for complete combustion. Frequent analyses 
made upon furnaces fired with pulverized coal show that 
the excess air can be easily reduced to 20 per cent. of the 
theoretical quantity without having more than 0.1 or 0.2 
per cent. carbon monoxide in the waste gas. If a reduc- 
ing flame is desired it is easily possible, by diminishing 
ihe quantity of air admitted, to produce a flame of the 
latter quality. 

Coal dust heating is particularly well adapted to ob- 
tain high temperatures in open hearths and furnaces of 
this character. It is possible by using powdered coal to 
obtain a very much higher temperature than by the use 
of producer gas. For instance, with ordinary good gas 
slack it is easily possible to obtain a temperature of be- 
tween 1800 and 2000 degrees C., while with producer gas 
without regeneration it is seldom possible to obtain a 
temperature with 300 or 400 degrees of this. 

It is also possible with powdered coal to obtain just as 
long a flame as can be obtained with producer gas. By 
varying the draft, and consequently the amount of air 
brought in with the coal, and the fineness of the latter, 
it is easy to draw the flame entirely through the furnace 
into the stack. We have even seen the brick of the stack 
slagged where the flame had been allowed to go the full 
length of the furnace. It is also possible to concentrate 
the flame within a very short zone. In a rotary cement 
kiln 60 ft. long, by the use of a damper consisting of a 
door at the foot of the kiln stack, it is possible to obtain 
a flame which will reach either the entire length of the 
kiln or else be concentrated in the first 20 ft. 

With pulverized coal it is possible to obtain a very 
regular heat, much more regular than can possibly be 
done with producer gas. The latter is very irregular in 
its composition, even where the producers.are very care- 
fully handled, while with the coal the composition is 
usually very constant. If the coal is fed to the furnace 
at a uniform rate and the air admitted to the latter 
through an opening of definite area, the temperature will 
remain practically constant other conditions’ remaining so. 

Low Grade Coals May Be Used. 


Another advantage which is met with in pulverized 
coal firing is in the use of low grade fuels. Many coals 


* A paper read at the Cincinnati meeting (May, 1909) of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association. 
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may be burned in this manner, which would slag so badly 
if burned on a grate that the producers or furnace would 
have to be entirely shut down to remove the clinkers. 
The table below gives some analyses of coals which have 
been burned in the powdered form. As will be seen, most 
of them are high in volatile matter, and these are best for 
pulverized firing. It is possible, however, to burn coals 
very much lower in volatile matter than those given in 
any of the above analyses by pulverizing the coal very 
finely. 


inalyses of Coals Used jor Burning in Powdered Form. 


Volatile 
combnstible Fixed 

Moisture matter. earbon. Ash. 
Wellston, Ohio........2.04 41.96 42.82 ame 
Fairmont, W. Va...... 1.38 35.04 56.03 6.27 
Connellsville, Pa.......2.15 34.20 57.49 6.16 
ROOD <a Keene ces W> 7.50 30.70 53.80 8.00 
CN GPT PPT eee 0.82 33.76 61.57 8.85 
Hocking Valley........ 6.59 34.97 48.85 8.00 
Poor quality, Penna....2.10 29.63 51.28 16.99 
Poor quality, Penna... .2.32 27.08 47.34 23.26 


Another saving which is effected by the use of pul- 
verized coal is in doing away with the very tall stacks 
used in order to provide draft sufficient to draw the air 
through the fuel bed. This draft is always more or less 
an uncertain quantity, owing to the fact that it varies 
considerably with the nature of the coal used. With pul- 
verized fuel all that is needed is sufficient draft to carry 
off the products of combustion. 

The three questions oftenest asked in connection with 
pulverized fuel are: What becomes of the ash? What is 
the danger of explosion? What is the cost of the process, 
both for installation and operating expenses? 


A Question Concerning Ash, 

With respect to the first question, it may be said that 
the ash of pulverized coal is very light and that a great 
deal of it is carried off by the strong draft which exists 
in most metallurgical furnaces. There need never be any 
apprehension, however, that sufficient of the ash will 
settle on the charge to insulate it and prevent its heating. 
Where regenerative furnaces are used, however, to heat 
the air for combustion, the ash, of course, may collect in 
the checker work. Where pulverized fuel is used for 
burning, therefore, the regenerators should be designed 
with large ash settling chambers and wide passages in 
the checker work. The latter should be also so fixed that 
they may be cleaned out with a jet of compressed air. 
As we have said, it is possible to obtain much higher tem- 
peratures with pulverized coal than with producer gas. 
It is probable that in many instances the regenerative 
furnaces could be left out altogether and that pulverized 
coal would still show as good economy as producer gas. 
The amount of heat introduced by preheating the air 
necessary (10 Ib.) for the combustion of 1 Ib. of coal is 
never more than 4000 B.t.u., which just about balances 
the loss in the producers in gasifying 1 1b. of coal. 

It happens that if the flame is projected directly 
against the wall of the furnace the ash will slag the latter 
and very soon eat it away. The best plan, therefore, in 
heating these furnaces is always to direct the flame so 
that it strikes against either the charge or else the slag 
upon this. In all furnaces in which the metal is pro- 
tected by a slag above no apprehension need be feared 
as to the ash, as by directing the flame against the slag 
the ash will fall into this and be taken care of. 

In coal dust firing the best results are obtained by 
injecting the material against a hot surface such as a 
molten charge or the hot walls of the furnace. In start- 
ing a recently charged furnace where the walls of the 
latter are incandescent, it will therefore usually be neces- 
sary to direct the flame for a few minutes against the 
hot sides of the furnace until the coal dust ignites. It 
ean then be turned down upon the charge. 


Explosions, 

With respect to the second question, the danger of ex- 
plosion, This has heen very largely magnified. Pulver- 
ized coal in a pile burns very slowly and with absolutely 
no explosive effects. It is only where the coal is stirred 
up and suspended in the air that explosions occur. They 
also occur very much more frequently in badly ventilated 
buildings. To guard against explosions the building in 
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which the coal is pulverized should be provided with ven- 
tilators in the roof to carry off any gas which accumu- 


lates. Electric lights should be used throughout the 

building, and no workman’s torches should be allowed in 

it at any time, whether the mill is running or not. With 

a little precaution firing with powdered coal may be con- 

sidered as safe as firing either with producer gas or oil. 
Operating and Installation Costs, 

As to the cost of preparing the coal, a great many 
improvements have been made of late in grinding wa- 
chinery, and materials of all classes may now be pul- 
verized at a much lower cost than formerly. Where 
small quantities of coal only are needed, any of the wind 
pulverizers upon the market will give fairly satisfactory 
results. Where quantities of coal approximating 40 or 
50 tons per day are to be burned it will always be found 
more economical to install a good fuel plant. Such a 
plant would consist of a rotary cylindrical dryer, through 
which the coal is passed to free it from moisture. The 
dryer is followed by either a pot crusher or a set of rolls 
which are designed to reduce the coal to a size of 14 in. 
and under. The pot crusher may be followed by a Fuller- 
Lehigh mill. This mill is very economical of power and 
has a large output compared with the energy necessary 
to run it. These mills are practically dustless, take up 
small floor space, and are hence well suited to coal pul- 
verizing. A mill of this type will grind from 150 to 
200 Ib. of coal per horsepower hour, bringing the coal to 
a fineness of 92 per cent., passing the No. 100 mesh sieve. 

The cost of a plant for preparing 100 tons of coal per 
day will be approximately $17,000. A plant for the pro- 
duction of one-half this quantity would cost about 
$10,000. As to the cost of preparing the coal itself, a 
plant preparing 100 tons of pulverized coal per day would 
cost about $30 a day for running expenses, labor, power. 
coal for drying, repairs, fixed charges, &c., which would 
make the cost of preparing the coal 30 cents per ton. 
This is a liberal figure. 

Method of Burning the Coal, 


As to the method of burning the coal, this is usually 
done by means of a form of injector together with a fan. 
The coal itself is usually brought from the fuel mill by 
means of a screw conveyor and stored in a large bin near 
the furnace. It is drawn from this by means of a screw 
conveyor. This conveyor is actuated by some form of 
speed controller, and the amount of coal fed to the fur- 
nace may be regulated very closely by the speed at which 
this screw conveyor is run. The coal from the conveyor 
drops down in front of a blast of air from a fan and is 
carried off by this into the furnace. Only about 20 per 
cent. of the air necessary for combustion is burned with 
the coal. 

A great many foundries and metallurgical works have 
installed apparatus for burning pulverized coal. In most 
cases they have had more trouble with the process used 
for pulverizing than with the actual use of the coal itself. 
This has in almost every case been due to the fact that 
the machinery which they installed was of a cheap and 
inefficient form, usually of the hammer and wind type. 
By the employment of good machinery, properly installed, 
the pulverizing part of the proposition becomes a very 
simple one. 

As to the actual results obtained in foundries, it is 
almost an impossibility to get reliable figures. Even from 
several plants, with the installation of whose grinding 
machinery the author of this paper has been intimately 
connected, it has been very hard for him to obtain any 
information. The conclusions drawn above, however, 
have been verified by the results obtained by one large 
foundry using powdered coal for the firing of its heating 
furnaces. 

Iu conclusion, it may be said that the subject is one 
of such splendid possibilities that it is strange that metal- 
lurgical engineers have not given the subject very much 
raore attention. In the cement industry fuel oil was first 
used. As the expense of this increased it was necessary 
to find a cheaper fuel. Producer gas and pulverized coal 
were both tried. With the former it was found impos- 
sible to obtain the proper temperature without the em- 
ployment of some form of regenerating oven. With pul- 
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verized coal, on the other hand, no difficulty was met in 
obtaining temperatures very much higher than those 
needed in the cement kilns; namely, about 38000 degrees C. 
Now practically all the Portland cement burned in this 
country is burned in rotary kilns. They have been used 
for heating metallurgical furnaces at a number of plants,* 
and it would seem that the up to date foundry could 
employ pulverized coal to great advantage. 
em 


Steel Production in Great Britain in 1908. 


The British Iron Trade Association’s statistics show 
that the production of steel ingots in the United Kingdom 
in 1908 was 5,840,642 gross tons, as compared with 6,522,- 
748 tons in 1907 and 6,462,274 tons in 1906. 

‘The production of Bessemer steel ingots was 1,478,589 
tons. In the following table the distribution between the 
acid and basic processes is shown for 1908 and the two 
preceding years: 


British Bessemer Steel Production.—Gross Tons. 


Acid. Basie. Total. 
ROG od ot ee cca eu 906,466 472,073 1,478,539 
TOGS 3 < wes dtasd ncutercy 1,280,315 578,944 1,859,259 
LOR Sec woe Osseo 1,307,149 600,189 1,907,338 


The production of Bessemer and steel rails (includ- 
ing ties and fishplates) in the United Kingdom in 1908 
was 715,407 tons, as compared with 882,576 tons in 1907, 
a decline of 117,169 tons. Not since 1895, when 601,338 
tons was produced, had rail, tie and fishplate production 
been at such a low figure. 

The production of open hearth steel in Great Britain 
in 1908 and the two preceding years, as divided between 
the acid and basic open hearth, was as follows: 

British Open Hearth Steel Production.—Gross Tons. 





1908. 1907. 1906. 

Basic steel ingots.....1,238,263 1,278,709 1,176,245 
Acid steel ingots... ...2,578,840 3,384,780 3,378,691 
Wee cl $3,817,103 4,663,489 4,554,936 


It will be seen that while the acid open hearth steel 
output fell off about 25 per cent. from that of 1907 the 
production of basic steel was only about 3 per cent. 
less last year than in 1907. The production of open 
hearth blooms and billets and of rails was as follows in 
the three years: 


1908. 1907. 1966. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Blooms and billets......... 999,636 498,656 580,961 
WE BENG Wwls o'k's Ble ola cwihia 192,525 79,532 94,926 


No statistics of the production of steel castings or of 
crucible steel are collected in Great Britain. It will be 
noticed that while the steel ingot production in 1908 is 
given as 5,340,642 tons, the total of the Bessemer and 
open hearth tables is 5,295,642 tons, the difference being 
45,000 tons. For 1907 and 1906, on the other hand, the 
total steel ingot production, as given above, is simply 
the total of the Bessemer and open hearth steel produc- 
tion. 

In contrast with the falling off in steel production in 
1908 the statistics show an increase in the output of 
puddled bar iron in the United Kingdom. It was 1,168,- 
115 tons, against 975,083 tons in 1907 and 1,010,346 tons 


in 1906. 
RR HO 


Filling Blow Holes and Repairing Cracks in Cast- 
ings.—The filling of cracks and holes in castings and 
similar work is often very important, and almost every 
foundry and machine shop has to do it at some time or 
other. The S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and Pittsburgh, has placed on the market the National 
iron filler cement for this purpose. It is put up in 12-lb. 
eans in the form of a powder, which has simply to be 
mixed with water in the consistency of a stiff putty and 
applied to the crack .or other defect. After a few hours 
this cement hardens, or rather metallizes, and becomes 
a part of the iron itself. The defect so repaired can 
scarcely be noticed, while the material permits of ma- 
chining, as it has virtually become a part of the casting. 

ee ‘ 

The Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Company blew out 
its Rebecca Furnace at Kittanning, Pa., May 25, having a 
good deal of iron piled up, and will make some needed 
repairs. 
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Recasting the Lines of Employment. 


forces of 


to which the working 


The 
manufacturing companies have been broken in upon by the 
panic of October, 1907, and the hard experiences of suc- 
ceeding months is a factor that already has begun to 


extent many 


assume some importanee. The operation of many plants 
was carried on under reduced hours for months follow- 
ing the panic, the effort being to give employment to as 
many men as possible and to hold forces together in 
anticipation of the resumption at approximately full 
time, which it was widely believed could not be long 
delayed. In many other cases, however, large reductions 
in working forces and the 
thrown out found at length that there was no probability 
of their being restored to their positions for months. 
Naturally these sought employment at work in lines 
less affected by depression. Often this took them many 
miles away from the scene of their employment in the 
period of prosperity. 

It need not be said that many of these men were 
misled by newspaper reports of an industrial revival, 
which was chiefly a revival on paper. The Pittsburgh 
District, by reason of constant reports of resumptions, 
which were only resumptions for brief runs after inteér- 
vals of idleness, attracted large numbers of men from 
other sections. Citizens of Pittsburgh whose business 
brings them in contact with stranded travelers—the 
officers of the law and the officers of relief organiza- 
tions—know that large numbers of those who came in 
upon them from other cities last year were in worse 
plight when they left than when they entered that city. 
In general the West, of which it was constantly said 
that it had suffered far less from the falling off in busi- 
ness than the East, had the greatest problem to deal 
with from the influx of the unemployed. 


were necessary, men so 


The outcome of the uneven conditions in different in- - 


dustries in the 18 months of slack time has been an in- 
terchange of workers among the sections, with results 
that are difficult of exact measurement. One thing to 
which employers in metal working lines very generally 
refer in discussing the subject is the absorption of many 
of their skilled men by automobile manufacture and all 
the industries contributing to it. Perhaps the common- 
est comment upon the anomalies of business in this last 
period of depression is that the automobile trade ex- 
panded instead of being affected soonest anf the most 
unfavorably. All the businesses which the automobile 
has benefited have been drawing men from others. in 
which the hard times have been most felt. As is well 
known, these new employments are paying better in 
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most cases than those left behind, and the return of 
such workers to their old positions is not to be expected. 

It is quite early to speak of the demand for men 
anywhere exceeding the supply, but it is a fact that in 
particular cases the loss of an effective organization is 
already being brought home to managers of plants whose 
operations have been expanding in the past two months. 

Another phenomenon is attending the recent indus- 
trial expansion. It was often commented on last year 
by those in charge of work ordinarily giving employ- 
ment to common labor, that skilled workmen applied in 
large numbers for these jobs, which paid perhaps half 
what they had previously been able to earn. Such men 
were available for forms of outdoor work which they 
had never before performed. A sure indication of the 
enlarged scale of shop operations in recent weeks is the 


skilled workmen as competitors 


steady elimination of 
with common laborers. 
As 1909 is to be considerably less than an average 
year of railroad building the supply of foreign laborers 
for such work promises to be ample, in view of the re- 
turn of thousands of immigrants to this country in April 
and May, after a year’s stay abroad. Moreover, public 
work, particularly in the laying of water and gas lines, 
is not yet on such a scale as to make an impression on 
the market for the commonest labor. Perhaps the best 
indication that some manufacturers are thinking of the 
coming need of a full and efficient organization, of skilled 
men is the announcement of wage restorations, particu- 
larly in the iron industry. What is already evident is 
that the shiftings of the past 18 months have been so 
many that the readjustment to anything like a normal 
alignment of labor will be a matter of months. 


—_———- oe. ---- 


A Phase of Tariff Statesmanship. 


The Senate tariff debate at Washington has not been 
lacking in the sort cf railing at business interests that 
is considered good form in a political campaign. There 
is no partisanship in this detraction, which seems to be 
the Congressienal echo of much that was featured in 
magazines and reviews before and after the panic. It 
seems to be based on the idea, honestly entertained in 
some cases perhaps, that modern business is organized 
plunder. So many Senators appear to share this view 
that their differences often narrow down to the single 
point of the sphere of operations of the plunderer. An 
interesting example was the attempt to have the Finance 
Committee investigate retail prices in the United States 
for certain imported articles “to find out whether the 
retail dealers of the country are practicing extortion.” 
The resolution did not prevail, but one Senator who urged 
it contended that “if the retail dealers are the robbers 
they are alleged to be they ought to be sought out and 
held up to wrath and execration.” 

The idea appears to be seriously entertained in some 
Congressional quarters that the foundations of all in- 
dustry and trade are laid in tariff schedules. To make a 
tariff bill is thus taken to mean the analysis, with fine 
discrimination, of the yield of every form of business to 
determine whether a “ reasonable profit” is being ‘made. 
So many Congressional orators had branded the manu- 
facturer as a grinder of the faces of the people that it 
occurred to others to bring a like railing accusation 
against the retailer. As the debate goes on it may be 
borne in upon the minds of other statesmen that the job- 
ber is the chief malefactor. The main thing is the loca- 
tion of the “ robber” and “ holding him up to wrath and 
execration.” That is the high statesmanship and the 
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road to the restoration of confidence and pros- 


royal 
perity. 
<2 > 


International Iron and Steel Trade in 1908. 


Attention has already been called in these columns to 
the fact that Germany’s exports of iron and steel in 1908 
were greater than those of 1907. Germany is the only 
country making such a showing. In the case of Great 
Britain, the 


shipped to other countries, the falling off in 1908 was 


which leads in amount of iron and steel 
more than 20 per cent. from the record made in 1907. 
Referring to the standing of the three leading iron and 
steel countries in the matter of exports, the London Jron 
and Coal Trades 


that Great Britain was far in the lead, notwithstanding 


Review notes with some satisfaction 


Germany’s gain. It presents the following comparison 
of exports in the two years, those for Great Britain and 
the United States being stated in gross tons and that for 
Germany in metric tons: 





1907. 1908. 

Tons. Tons. 
CONROE DEMING Bc cas ce ceteaccscace . Soe 4,233,956 
ae eee el 8,732,428 
I ON ON a ee ls ei 4a ds aw Gage ace 1,301,979 964,266 
as a. 2 int bia Kaito ahaa ok mn 10,069,871 8,930,650 


It is to be noted that of the 280,000 tons increase in 
German iron and steel exports last year, 245,000 tons, or 
nearly 90 per cent., was in semifinished steel, most of 
which found its way into Great Britain and must be 
classed as dumped product. Much of it entered 
sheets, which in turn were shipped by British mills into 
Germany or to other markets in competition with Ger- 
man export sheets. 

We reproduce also the following table which shows the 
relative positions of the leading producing countries in 
respect to pig iron exports: 


into 


Pig Iron Exports from Leading Countries. 


1907. 1908. 

Tons. Tons. 
Cee eee. Me be as Hak 73,703 46,696 
Ca, hd ui slid EA os Kx opie. ah Rae 275,000 258,000 
MIRE REINS Cu sc pba cp hese Wace} a 1,942,335 1,259,767 
PRMD Sie Seek eG as ad ENG 257,000 178,873 
I is BA ea ee 2at. Het eHi 73,000 9.400 
I la ia em atk hate “deck ui p dik Siar SiA vac Be 24,423 14,014 
(| ee er eee ee eee, 1,766,750 


Here is a falling off of nearly 900,000 tons, or about 
one-third, from the total of 1807, four-fifths of the loss 
falling upon Great Britain. It is a question how far 
satisfaction may justly be taken in such a_pre-emi- 
nence in pig iron exports as the British iron industry en- 
joys, particularly as Germany is the chief customer for 
British pig iron, while bounty-fed German furnaces are 
at times considerable exporters of pig iron to Great Brit- 
ain. In 1907 Great Britain contributed 73.5 per cent. of 
the pig iron exports of the six countries named, and in 
1908 approached this closely, with 71 per cent. When our 
Southern States were finishing but a negligible per- 
centage of their pig iron production within their bor- 
ders, they were characterized as “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” for the rest of the country. Sim- 
ilarly the fact that Great Britain’s pig iron exports were 
36.5 per cent. of her total iron and steel exports in 1907 
and 30 per cent. in 1908 is by no means the badge of pre- 
eminence that would be conferred by such a tonnage dis- 


tributed among the various forms of finished product. 
ee 


An interesting prognostication with regard to building 
conditions in the State of Iowa is set forth in a recent 
issue of the Des Moines Register and Leader. Attention 


is called to the fact that in the settlement of the State 
the demand for building material was so urgent that 
timber was freely used in unseasoned condition. 


The 
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houses were at first fairly comfortable, but they are now 
in such condition that winter blasts penetrate them 


Being mere shells, they are also susceptible to 
The consequence is that many 


freely. 
the heat of summer. 
thousands of these houses all over the State are.in a 
condition almost unfit for habitation, but too good to 
pull down. It is pointed out that as cement is now so 
cheap, and so many forms of metal lath are also to be 
secured cheaply, the exteriors of these houses are likely 
to be stuccoed, the movement in this direction having 
begun. This is expected to open up a continually in- 
creasing market for sheet metal and other forms of metal 
lath. What is said with regard to dwellings in Iowa 
applies equally well to other Western States. 


—_——-aoo——_—_ 


Influence in Securing Preferment. 


The young man who enters a business house may be 
given his opportunity the 
friends, but he is no longer exempted from the serious 
labor incident to a proper training, as often used to be 
Usually it begins 


because of influence of his 


the case. His work is no sinecure. 
with the more menial of office duties, or as a workman in 
the shop or factory, starting at the bottom in order that 
he may eventually be well equipped for a position of re- 
sponsibility which it may be intended that he shall 
ultimately fill. The complaint was formerly well founded 
that patronage played too important a part in indus- 
trial establishments; that the young man with influence, 
usually accompanying capital invested in the business 
by family or friends, was put rapidly ahead, beginning 
not too far from the top. It is‘rare that such a criticism 
is well founded to-day. Capital demands the greatest 
possible efficiency from those who direct its investments, 
and young men must “ make good” in preliminary train- 
ing and test before they are intrusted with important 
duties. Very often men who were unknown to the man- 
agement when they began their connection with the es- 
tablishment are pushed ahead of those who had been 
destined for executive offices, because they have acquired 
a superior equipment for the duties involved. In the 
survival and promotion of the fittest, moneyed or family 
interest does not count unless it is backed by ability 
coupled with practical training. There is a democratic 
relationship of men in American business houses, in that 
none is too humble to be advanced by his own efforts to 
the limit of his ability and industry. 


Om 


Training in the works themselves is now keenly 
valued by employers. They insist that the young men 
who are intended for the higher positions shall come in 
contact with conditions as they exist in the plant out- 
side of the office. A more intelligent knowledge of the 
business is acquired in this manner. The successful 
executive officer includes in his conception of the affairs 
over which he has control something more than the 
actual knowledge of manufacturing processes and costs 
and methods. There is a certain personal equation to 
the management of a plant. The young man of normal 
mind naturally gets to be on a friendly footing with 
those with whom he works. In later years, should he 
rise to the management, this acquaintance and friendship 
may stand him in good stead at critical times. 


a Om 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa., an- 
nounces the opening of a branch office and warehouse at 
189 Allyn street, Hartford, Conn., which will be under 
the management of George S. Cairnes, 
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Government Purchasing Methods, 

To the Editor: The cumbersomeness and lack of proper 
business method organization in Governmental! office sys- 
tems have been cOmmented upon ever since the republic 
was founded. Many of the criticisms were not made in 
good faith and many were due to a lack of knowledge 
of the essentials of safeguarding the details of the 
country’s expenditures, but nevertheless many conten- 
tions were well grounded and have resulted in modifica- 
tion of office systems in the several departments and 
have simplified and accelerated the dispatch of business. 

A case that seems to us to call for some special at- 
tention at this time is the manner of purchasing sup- 
plies by the Isthmian Canal Commission through its sin- 
gle purchasing officer. The gentleman in charge of this 
department is an especially well equipped executive and 
has a very general grasp of business affairs, but un- 
fortunately he is overburdened with responsibilities. In 
his capacity he must purchase for the commission every 
kind of article it uses and must individually pass upon 
the details of every item, from a toothpick to an anchor. 
Manifestly this is imposing too much on one man, no 
matter how competent he may be, but the greatest fault 
lies in the delays that must inevitably come from such 
a system or rather the lack of an adequate one, and 
that is that bidders who submit propositions on commod- 
ities subject to fluctuations and sometimes violent price 
changes of raw materials have been held up for a num- 
ber of months pending a decision as to awards. 

Any manufacturer who undertakes to handle a large 
contract must protect himself in the matter of cost of 
raw material, but he cannot do so under the prevailing 
purchasing methods employed by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. Those who suffer most by this faulty sys- 
tem are the manufacturer's engaged in the metal lines, as 
they cannot afford to protect themselves when the result 
of their bid is an indefinite uncertainty. It would seem 
to us that the purchase of supplies should be so systema- 
tized as to provide a different buyer for each general 
class of merchandise requirements, thus specializing the 
details, insuring prompt decisions in the matter of bids 
and giving those who aspire to secure the business a 
fairer chance than they have at present. BRONZE. 

New York, May 27, 1909. 


Continuous Systems in the Foundry. 


To the Editor: Permit me to supplement my contribu- 
tion to the discussion on continuous melting and mechan- 
ical handling in the foundry, as given in your report of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association meeting at Cin- 
cinnati, in The Iron Age of May 27: 

It appears to ‘be demonstrated by the considerable 
number of successful systems in use that by means of 
mechanical handling in the foundry the efficiency of the 
workman is increased from 10 to 50 per cent. (this in- 
crease having been duly charged with what additional 
nonproductive labor is necessary), the average wage can 
often be reduced somewhat, the foundry loss is decreased, 
the floor space reduced sometimes by as much as oune- 
half, this also taking account of necessary additional 
power plant, &c., and that by mechanical handling only 
can the full capacity of molding machinery be realized. 

The increase in capacity available from molding ma- 
chinery is considerable, even though only sand handling 
machinery may be employed, as in some classes of work 
sand handling machinery is the only form of continuous 
handling equipment possible—malleable work, for in- 
stance, in which the melting is done in the air fur- 
nace. Investment charges are not seriously increased 
when the saving in equipment due to increased efficiency 
is considered. G. K. Hooper. 

New York, May 29, 1909. 


—— ~~ o-@ . 


Two more open hearth furnaces in the South Sharon 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company have been started, 
making eight of the 12 furnaces in this plant in opera- 
tion. 
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The Aluminum Industry. 


The following comments on the condition of the alu- 
minum industry are taken from an article appearing in 
a recent issue of the London Times: 

The outlook for the industry is not very reassuring, 
and it is possible that there will be further failures and 
a general writing down of capital before the industry is 
permanently settled on the new basis of prices. It is, in 
fact, generally recognized that aluminum has fallen from 
levels of value which will never be touched again, and 
that though some slight recovery may occur from the 
present low price of £65 per ton, the metal will not again 
be sold at £150 or £200 per ton, or at anything like those 
figures. The lower level of prices will, therefore, tend to 
eliminate from the industry all works which operate un- 
der disadvantageous conditions, and to make only the 
more strongly financed and well situated undertakings 
survive the present period of stress. 

The French companies have the strongest position in 
this respect, while the Aluminum Company of America, 
formerly known as the Pittsburgh Reduction Company, 
also is believed to have accumulated large reserves dur- 
ing the long period in which it has enjoyed a monopoly 
in that country. As regards the British Aluminum Com- 
pany, the large expenditure upon the developments of 
water power which this company has taken in hand dur- 
ing the last three years has depleted its resources. No 
doubt this expenditure will ultimately prove remunera- 
tive, but it is quite possible that, like the Neuhausen 
Company, the British Company will have to turn to other 
manufactures than aluminum in order to earn profits 
on the large capital sunk in the Loch Leven undertaking. 


Production and Price. 


The figures for the output of aluminum in 1908 neces- 
sarily possesses more of the character of estimates than 
usual. None of the producing companies has published 
any official returns for the past year, and the very heavy 
reduction in price as compared with 1907 has had the 
effect of entirely stopping the operation of the three new 
works which were being erected by English companies, 
and also of curtailing the output at some of the older 
works. 

It was recently stated that the Neuhausen Company 
(the oldest of the European companies) had decided to 
devote some of its available power to the more profitable 
manufacture of artificial nitrates from the air, and this 
policy, no doubt, will be followed by some of the other 
companies. In view of the unsettled state of the alu- 
minum industry in 1908, it is unlikely that the antici- 
pated great increase in production occurred, and the 
writer estimates the output for 1908 at not more than 
25,000 tons. The figures for the last 12 years, with the 
average price per ton, are given in the following table: 

Estima- 
ted pro- 
duction. Average 
Tons. price. 
1903 


8,102 
BOO bo cscinn «ee 1904 — 
1899... 5.459 1905 1 
SR eae 7,192 } 148 200 
| 7,420 } 167 
SN: 3 5.4. ae 7.750 120 97 


Estima- 

ted pro- 

duction. Average 
Year. Tons. price. 
AC Fy £155 


Year. 


Probable Rise in Value, 


Aluminum ingots (98-99 per cent.) are now quoted in 
trade journals at £85 per ton net, or 9.1d. (18.2 cents) 
per pound, but sales are reported at prices much below 
this figure. The Frankfiirter Zeitung stated at the end 
of last year that sales were being made in Germany at 
the rate of 120 marks per 100 kg., this being equivalent 
to £61 per ton (13.25 cents per pound), a fall of 12% per 
cent., as compared with the price in October, just after 
the break-up of the syndicate. A disturbing feature in 
the situation at that time was the accumulation of large 
stocks of French aluminum in the metal dealers’ hands, 
due to the fact that this metal can enter Germany from 
France duty free, and to forced sales by the French pro- 
ducers. 

It is evident, however, that unless some modification 
and cheapening of the method of production occur, the 
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metal cannot remain long at this present exceptionally 
low value, for the most favorable estimate of the bare 
operating costs of production gives £61 per ton, while it 
is believed that the larger number of operating works 
cannot produce the metal under £80 per ton, or 8.5d. (17 
cents) per pound. When one adds to this figure the in- 
terest on capital and depreciation, it is seen that the 
metal cannot for long be sold at its present abnormally 
low price, and that some recovery in value is probable. 
Any process which would enable bauxite, or other un- 
refined natural alumina earth, to be used directly in the 
electrolytic bath would greatly reduce the cost, and it 
is quite possible that such processes are now being 
worked upon an experimental basis of operations either 
in France or America. 
———_»--e——___——_ 


The Testing Society’s Meeting at Atlantic City. 


The full programme has been issued by the secretary, 
Prof. Edgar Marburg, Philadelphia, for the twelfth an- 
nual meeting of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. It will be held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, from Tuesday, June 29, to Saturday, July 3. The 
list of papers indicates a meeting fully equal in impor- 
tance to any that have preceded. Special interest attaches 
to the data that will be presented showing results of tests 
of ingots and varicus finished forms of steel as made at 
the Watertown Arsenal, Mass. Wednesday afternoon, 
June 30, is reserved as a recreation period. On Thurs- 
day evening an informal dinner will be given to members 
and friends, and on Friday evening there will be an en- 
gineering smoker. The programme is as follows: 


TUPSDAY, JUNE 29, 3 P.M. 

“The Desirability of Standardizing the Testing of Insulat- 
ing and Other Materials.” By C. E. Skinner. 

Report of Committee W—On Standard Specifications for 
Hard Drawn Copper Wire. By J. E. Capp, chairman. 

Report of Committee D-—-On Standard Specifications for 
Paving and Building Brick. By L. W. Page, chairman. 

Report of Committee P—On Fireproofing Materials. 
H. Woolson, chairman. 

Report of Committee O—On Standard Specifications for 
Coal. By J. A. Holmes, chairman. 

“Fuel Investigations, U. S. Geological Survey: Progress 
During the Year Ending June 30, 1909." By J. A. Holmes. 

“The Effect of the Various Constituents of Coal on the 
Efficiency and Capacity of Boiler Furnaces.” By D. T. Randall 
and Perry Barker. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 29, 8 P.M. 

Annual address, “ Engineering Responsibility.” 
ident, Dr. Chas. B. Dudley. 

“* Notes on Tests of Ingots and Derivative Shapes in Progress 
at Watertown Arsenal, Mass.” By J. E. Howard. 


By I. 


By the pres- 


“The Closing Up of Blowholes in Steel Ingots.”” By H. M. 
Howe. . 
‘* Further Investigations of Broken Steel Rails.’ By Henry 


Fay and R. W. G. Wint. 

“An Investigation of a Defective Open Hearth Steel Rail.” 
By Robert Job. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 10 A.M, 
On Steel, 

Report of Committee A—-On Standard Specifications for 
Tron and Steel. By W. R. Webster, chairman. 
Report of Committee R—On Uniform 

Boilers. By E. D. Meier, chairman. 

Report of Committee M--On Standard Specifications for 
Staybolt Iron. By H. V. Wille, chairman. 

Report of Committee F--On Heat Treatment of Iron and 
Steel. By H. M. Howe, chairman. 

“Some Notes on the Heat Treatment of Steel.” 
Campbell. 

“ Detailed Fractures of Cold Rolled Rails at Low Tempera- 
tures.”” By P. H. Dudley. 

**Blongation and Ductility Tests of Rail Sections Under the 
Manufacturers’ Standard Drop Testing Machine.” By P. H. 
Dudley. 

‘Dark Carbon Streaks in Segregated Metal of ‘ Split Heads’ 
of Rails.” By P. H. Dudley. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 50, 8 P.M. 


** Measurement of Impact Stresses.”” By B. W. Dunn. 

“The Testing of Galvanized and Other Zinc-Coated Iron.” 
By W. H. Walker. 

“Tests of Standard and Bethichem I-Beams and Bethlehem 
Girders.”” By Edgar Marburg. 

“The Permanent Mold and Its Effect on Cast Iron.” By 
E. A. Custer. 


Specifications for 


By William 


THURSDAY, JULY 1, 10 a.m. 
On Steel and Iron. 
Report of Committee U—On the Corresion 
By A. 8. Cushman, chairman. 


of Iron and 
Steel. 
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“Notes on Corrosion Tests of Iron and Steel.” By R. B. 


Carnahan, Jr. 
““ Notes on Tests of Steel Columns in Progress at Watertown 


Arsenal, Mass.” By J. BE. Howard. 

“The Physical Quality of Steel Which Has Been Subjected 
to Compression During Solidification.” By Bradley Stoughton. 
Discussion to be opened by Henry M. Howe and J. E. Howard. 

Report of Committee V—On Standard Specifications for Cold 
Drawn Steel. ty C. E. Skinner, chairman. 

“An Interesting Driving Axle Failure.’ By M. H. Wick- 
horst. 


” 


THURSDAY, JULY 1, 3 P.M. 
On Cement and Concrete. 
Report of Committee C-—-On Standard Specifications for Ce- 
ment. By G. F. Swain, chairman. 
Report of Committee I—On Reinforced Concrete. 
Turneaure, chairman. 
“Tests of Plain and Reinforced Concrete Columns.” By 
M. O. Withey. 
“ Suggestions as to the Practical Use to Be Made of Cement 
Testing.” By R. K. Meade. 
“Further Tests of Reinforced Concrete Beams Under Oft- 
Repeated Loading.” By H. C. Berry. 
“Tests of Bond of Steel Rods Imbedded in Concrete by Three 
Methods.” By H. C. Berry. 
“Concrete Reinforced by Nails.” 


By F. E. 


By L. 8S. Moisseiff. 


FRIDAY, JULY 2, 10 A.M, 


Report of Committee E—On Preservative Coatings for Iron 
and Steel. By 8S. S. Voorhees, chairman. Report of the Sub- 
Committee on Linseed Oil. By G. W. Thompson. 

“ Paints for Concrete—Their Need and Requirements.” By 
G. D. White. 

“Principal Features of a 1,200,000-lb. Testing Machine with 
Special Reference to a New System of Transmitting the Pres- 
sure Developed in the Hydraulic Cylinder to the Scale Beam.” 
By T. Y. Olsen. 

“A Machine of New Design for Hardness Tests.” 
Olsen. , 

“Notes on the Bearing Value of Rods Imbedded in Con- 
crete.” By R. A. Cummings. 

“Some Tests of Concrete Piers Under Varying Hights and 
Bearings.” By Edgar Marburg. 

“ Disintegration of Fresh Cement Floor Surfaces by the Ac- 
tion of Smoke Gases at Low Temperatures.” By A. H. White. 
FRIDAY, JULY 2, 3 P.M, 

On Bitumens and Oils. 

“The Effect of Free Carbon in Tars from the Standpoint of 
Road Treatment.” By Prevost Hubbard. 

“Methods for the Examination of Bituminous Materials in 
Use in Highway Construction.” By Clifford Richardson and 
C, N. Forrest. 

“Bituminous Materials for Use in and on Road Surfaces, 
and Means of Determining Their Character.” By Clifford Rich- 
ardson. 

“ Viscometer for Heavy Road Oils.” By A. W. Dow. 

“Improved Instruments for the Physical Testing of Bitumi- 
nous Materials.” By Herbert Abraham 

“A Machine for Testing the Ductility of Bituminous Paving 
Cements.” By F. P. Smith. 

“Notes on Testing Turbine Oil.”” By Robert Job. 

“A Further Development of the Penetrometer as Used in the 
Determination of the Consistency of Semi-Solid Bitumens.” By 
C. N. Forrest. 

“Conditions Affecting the Determination of Carbenes in Bi- 
tumens of Carbon Tetrachloride.” By C. N. Forrest and D. B. W. 
Alexander. 


By T. Y. 


SATURDAY, JULY 3, 10 A.M. 

Report of Committee B—On Standard Specifications for Cast 
Iron and Finished Castings. By Walter Wood, chairman. 

Report of Committee K-—On Standard Methods of Testing. 
By Gaetano Lanza, chairman. 

“Some Results of Dead-Load Bending Tests of Timber by 
the Use of a Recording Deflectometer.” By Harry D. Tieman. 

“The Effect of Tension on the Shearing Strength of Rivet 
Steel." By E. L. Hancock. 

“The Structura] Material Testing Laboratories, U. 8. Geo- 
logical Survey: T’rogress During the Year Ending June 30, 
1909.” By R. L. Humphrey. 

Report of Committee L—On Standard Specifications for Clay 
and Cement Sewer Pipes. By Rudolph Hering, chairman. 

Report of Committee Q—On Standard Specifications for the 
Grading of Structural Timber. By Hermann von Schrenk, chair- 
man, 

The annual report of the Executive Committee will 
be presented at the opening session, at which will be 
held the election of officers. 


————»—- oe 


The Sterling Machine Works, Sterling, Ill., will in- 
crease its capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000 for the 
purpose of extending its facilities to include the mann- 
facture of automobiles especially designed for farm and 
commercial use. The company will, for the present at 
least, continue the manufacture of farm implements, in- 
cluding the Sterling corn elevator, which, though new, is 
said to be a very practical machine. 
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Manufacturers’ Standards Improving. 


Higher Qualities of Goods Aimed At. 


A wave of commercial honor and higher business 
ethics is rising and daily gaining impetus among manu- 
facturers throughout America. The tide seems to be 
turning from the policy of questionable qualities at low 
prices to higher qualities at fair profits. 

The Supply Associations Take the Initiative. 

The first indication that manufacturers in consider- 
able number were beginning to awaken to the situation 
was seen last February, at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association. At that meeting the famous 
Declaration of Principles of that organization was 
adopted, which placed the members—comprising many of 
the largest manufacturers of machinery and supplies in 
the United States—on record as being opposed to the 
three great evils in commercial life to-day—namely, un- 
fair competition, depreciated qualities, and depleted 
profits. The recent adoption of the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee by the entire association marks a 
radical advance. A second step, whose possibilities have 
even greater magnitude than the first, was taken at the 
annual convention of the National Supply and Machin- 
ery Dealers’ Association at Pittsburgh on May 13. This 
association, recognizing that manufacturers had quite 
frequently been furnishing them inferior goods, which 
did not offer protection to the user, unanimously 
adopted a resolution calling for the standardiza- 
tion of many lines of mill supplies. A committee 
consisting of both manufacturers and dealers was ap- 
pointed to investigate the situation. The action taken 
by both these important branches of trade comes as a 
result of conditions which have been becoming more and 
more pronounced for the past ten years. 

For the benefit of buyers of machinery and supplies, 
and especially those dealers in machinery and supplies 
who were not present at Pittsburgh, some idea will be 
given of the importance of the measures adopted by 
citing conditions as they have been developing for a 
number of years. 

When industrial America was young and every owner 
of a plant was the active manager of it, he was able to 
know what he was buying; his wants were fewer, his 
purchases were smaller, and it was not hard to keep a 
check on the quality of the goods which were being 
furnished him. The manufacturer then took pride in 
producing the best possible values in the article which 
he turned out. This attitude of the American manufac- 
turer gave his products a distinctive reputation. But 
this condition was not always to exist. With the growth 
of large corporations, for whose requirements great quan- 
tities of machinery and supplies were bought, it became 
necessary to assign to some employee the duty of attend- 
ing to the buying, and the purchasing agent thus charged 
with this responsibility found so many duties devolving 
upon him that he was seldom able to inspect his pur- 
chases after their delivery. 


Prices Cut and Quality Lowered. 


Those who supplied the various products used in the 
factories of these great corporations realized the condi- 
tions thus brought about and, to get the business, re- 
sorted to that bane of competition—cutting prices. Soon 
the manufacturers in many lines found that purchasing 
agents would buy almost any article which was sup- 
posed to be standard from the lowest bidder. Since the 
purchasing agent was usually not in a position to inves- 
tigate where the real merit lay in the goods which he 
bought, unscrupulous manufacturers solved the problem 
of getting business by quoting low prices on claims of 
value, but delivering goods which corresponded to the 
low prices made. This condition has for several years 
been injuring the reputation of various lines of Ameri- 
can manufactures. Honest manufacturers who were de- 
livering the best quality of goods, and living up to their 
claims of value, have been falling behind because they 
could not meet the unfair competition forced upon them 
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by manufacturers who were less honest, who made the 
same claims of value at lower prices, but who failed to 
deliver what was claimed. 

It was this condition which forced itself to the at- 
tention of the American Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association, and it was this condition which led to the 
organization going on record as absolutely opposed to 
this unfair sort of competition, which would ultimately 
lead to the general discrediting of anything of American 
manufacture. It was this same condition which led the 
National Machinery and Supply Dealers’ Association, in 
conjunction with the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, to take up the question of 
standardizing every possible article of manufacture in 
the mill supply and machinery field. 


Charles F, Aaron Leads the Attack on Poor Quality. 


In both these organizations the evils above described 
were first brought to the front by Charles F. Aaron of 
the New York Leather Belting Company, who was presi- 
dent of the American Supply and Machinery Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The unfairness of conditions in the manu- 
facture and sale of leather belting was recognized by Mr. 
Aaron, as conditions not only in his own mind but 
acknowledged by all. Mr. Aaron went to Pittsburgh with 
a plan for standardizing leather belting, which it was 
generally conceded would absolutely protect the user of 
belting from fraudulent deliveries, and which would 
place the manufacture of leather belting on a higher 
plane than it had ever been in the past. Though the 
specific plan of Mr. Aaron was not adopted by the con- 
ventions, it being deemed advisable to take up, through 
a committee, the standardizing of several lines in addi- 
tion to leather belting, it is believed that it should be 
cited in detail, so that the users of machinery and sup- 
plies may get some idea of what the standardization of 
any product which they buy will mean in the protection 
they will receive from it. 

It is probable that in the manufacture and sale of 
leather belting there is more room for fraudulent deliv- 
eries and misquoted values than in any other field. The 
average buyer of belting is not a leather expert; it is 
difficult for him to distinguish between the first quality 
leather belt cut from center stock and belly stock beit, 
provided both are polished up and made slick and shiny. 
The buyer of belting must depend largely on the claims 
of value which the manufacturer makes for his goods; 
he rarely sees the belting when it is delivered, and he 
probably could not tell whether he was getting best 
quality even if he saw it. 

Knowing this condition to be general, belting manu- 
facturers have quite generally taken advantage of buy- 
ers; they have slashed prices, made claims of highest 
value, and have often delivered goodseof inferior quali- 
ties on these claims. In many cases where bids have 
been asked on specifications of the highest type there 
has been a difference of 50 per cent. between the highest 
and lowest bidders. In many cases the lowest bidder 
could not buy raw material of the best quality at the 
price at which he agrees to furnish the finished product. 


The Aaron Standard Specification for Belting. 


This condition is the one which Mr. Aaron faced in 
drawing up a plan which would protect the users of the 
products in his line from fraudulent practices by manu- 
facturers.. The first thing that is proposed is the adop- 
tion of a standard specification for first grade belting. 
The specification is to include these essentials, which 
belting manufacturers generally concede must be met to 
insure the production of a first-class belt: 


. Belting made from oak-bark tanned butts. 

Only center portions of hide used. 

. Strips put into belts not to exceed 4 ft. 6 in. in length. 
Weight about 16 oz. to the square foot. 

. Every strip for each width of belt taken from definite fixed 
location in the hide, 


As a second step in his plan, it is proposed that a 
stamp be adopted which shall be recognized as the na- 
tional stamp of quality for first grade belting. This 


Ol me oo fo Me 


_ Stamp shall be the property of the supply dealers in the 


United States and be in charge of a national committee. 
It shall be loaned to such helt manufacturers as prove 
that they are capable of manufacturing belting according 
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to this standard of specifications. The appearance of 
this stamp on any leather belt would mean that the belt 
was built according to the best specifications. A viola- 
tion of specifications by a manufacturer would mean a 
heavy penalty or the withdrawal of the stamp which 
would place the mark of quality on the goods manufac- 
tured. 

As a further protection to the user of belting, Mr. 
Aaron proposes this method of enforcing the living up to 
specifications: The most important problem which con- 
fronts any buyer of belting is to know just how to dis- 
tinguish between high grade and low grade belting. 
Fortunately, nature has provided a means by which it 
is possible for any one to check very closely the quality 
of leather he is getting, provided there is a system of 
cutting adopted, as in paragraph 5 of the specifications. 
By bending a piece of belt the nature of the pit or kink 
of the leather will show very closely the location from 
which the piece of leather was cut. By having manufac- 
turers adopt a uniform system of cutting, so that each 
width of belting is cut from some fixed location in the 
hide, the user of belting will be able by comparing this 
piece with a belting butt cut into strips, as shown in a 
chart supplied, to check with certainty whether he is 
having delivered belting cut from this location or from 
some location nearer the belly. With this double-bladed 
axe which the user of belting would be enabled to hold 
over the head of the manufacturer, he has not only a 
standard of specifications with a stamp to insure quality, 
but a method of checking these specifications, so that the 
manufacture of belting would be obliged to deliver what 
he claimed or forfeit the confidence and business of the 
buyer. 

Mr. Aaron’s plan for protecting the buyer of belting 
and standardizing the line should receive the careful 
attention of manufacturers, dealers and buyers as an 
exainple of what may be done in other lines. Such meth- 
ods for maintaining high quality in every line of manu- 
facture will undoubtedly meet opposition on the part of 
those manufacturers whose business is conducted on a 
price cutting basis, but it is believed that the large manu- 
facturers in all lines prefer building their products for 
length of service rather than for length of discount. 
Buyers of machinery and supplies are known to be 
unanimously in favor of such practices in manufacturing. 
An advance movement toward betterment of quality in 
all lines should receive the hearty support of every manu- 
facturer. 

————— »@.-e—_—__ 


Ontario’s Lake Superior Iron Ores.* 


Toronto, May 29, 1909.—A report by F. A. Hille on 
the examination of some iron ore deposits in the Thunder 
Bay and Rainy River districts,.in this province, has 
recently been issued by the Dominion Department of 
Mines. Though the report is published only now, the 
author’s letter of transmission is dated May 1, 1907. 
Mr. Hille directs special attention to the greater Animikie 
iron range because of its similarity to the Mesaba and 
other iron ranges on the United States side of Lake 
Superior. There are two large deposits of titaniferous 
iron ore east and west of Port Arthur which can be com- 
mercially utilized in the production of pig iron and ferro- 
titanium by means of the electric furnace. There are 
also, as the author points out, large areas covered with 
jasper and high grade magnetite in a banded formation. 
As these minerals separate easily, the iron could be used 
after magnetic separation. Deposits of this kind occur 
on the Kaministiquia River, on Green Water Lake and 
on Hunter Island. Then there are the Michipicoten iron 
range, that of Hutton Township in the Nipissing District 
and others of less importance in the eastern part of 
Ontario. 

The Mattawin Deposits. 

The iron ore bodies along the Mattawin River are 
described as perhaps the largest deposits of magnetite 
of which we have any knowledge. They are first met 
with west of the forty-seventh milepost of the Canadian 





~* Also “Report on the Mining and Metallurgical Industries 
. and “ Pig 
The Iron Age, March 18, 1909, P. 911. 


of Canada,” The Iron Age, January 28, 1909, p. 31 
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Northern Railway westward from Port Arthur, and ex- 
tend in an unbroken stretch to the fifty-first milepost. 
Then there is a gap until a point is reached 4% miles 
further up the course of the river, where ore is again 
found. If thedmpurities can be economically separated, 
an ore of at least 50 per cent, metallic iron content can 
be depended upon. As to convenient sources of fuel 
supply for the working of these ores, Mr. Hille believes 
they are to be found in the peat bogs of this province. 
The Martin Ziegler peat coking process might be service- 
able. The quality of coke produced from peat being of 
high excellence and the province’s resources of peat being 
large, he considers this fuel too important to be omitted 
from any discussion of the problem of Ontario’s iron ore 
development. 

Beginning at the extreme east with location W. 211, 
Mr. Hille describes the locations one by one. In its 
natural state the ore of some locations runs low in iron 
and high in silica. The iron is found in some cases to be 
as low as 20 per cent. He experimented with an ore 
taken from W. 216 of the following composition: Iron, 
24.16 per cent.; silica, 52.07; phosphorus, 0.14; sulpbur, 
0.06. As the result of concentrating, he was able to reach 
the following: 


Per cent. 
MERC. ddcites was 6:09 casa ta en eee aOR tee ic aa ae eed ae 66.5 
EE saga RK ce 0.4 2:00:40 a ea ad ae eee Sted oak hee ah ~ ee 
I, Tah wid a d'end oes 400.5 6 ee wee ae eee een 0.008 
IT aaah cWawledigk sds 5 vals CROCK cata eeaek tare as 0.002 


A phenomenally large ore deposit is found in W. 218. 
The ore on this location is prominently exposed on a hill 
202 ft. high. In five of the seven samples the iron con- 
tent was steadily about 36 per cent. In another it was 
less than 35 and in the seventh it was 24.82. The silica 
did not in any case fall below 40 per cent. The total 
length of this deposit is 3351 ft. and its width is 726 ft. 
Its depth is very great. Locations R 476 and 484, on the 
north bank of the Mattawin, are notable for the high per- 
centage of iron and the falling in the percentage of 
silica. Typical analyses showed 51.48 per cent. iron, 
25.95 per cent. silica, 0.25 per cent. phosphorus, 0.04 per 
cent sulphur. Some samples ran much higher, one show- 
ing 60.63 per cent. iron and 15.26 per cent. silica. 


Magnetic Ore Deposits on the Atikokan River. 


Mr. Hille says the Atikokan ore deposits are almost a 
counterpart of the Sudbury nickeliferous pyrrhotite de- 
posits. He has held from the outset, and now indisput- 
able evidence bears out his opinion, that the rock masses 
standing out in the Atikokan field are gabbro dikes. The 
surface of a certain portion of these dikes is covered with 
a thick layer of iron ore, sometimes extremely pure. 
Tests made gave results high in iron, low in silica and 
even in sulphur and nickel. Three samples show as 
follows: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
BR Si duticn aerate enaseckbhae ke 62.4 66.5 67.2 
NN el 6 oi dinlis oe Ved eae theres 7.1 3.2 2.1 
sob oo iS ee daa Web ees 0.02 0.015 0.036 
MR edal de adNek S danced Woe a Trace 0.01 0.07 
RS een Ore re eee Trace Trace. Trace. 
NEE star. 5w'p14, oan elanop 0.0! Roane < trace Trace Trace. Trace. 
a ss gic ae om od « ad © Meee 54 0.34 Not det. Not det. 
MRSA din 0604.4 2. Keocgen eh aaeeX 0.13 


At a depth of 200 or 300 ft. the drill cores show both 
much more nickel and much more phosphorus than were 
in the surface samples above given. The phosphorus of 
the. deep ore was usually found to be present in measure 
beyond the Bessemer limit. 

E 10 and 11 of the Atikokan range are the Atikokan 
Iron Company’s properties, which have already been de- 
scribed in The Iron Age. In locations R 400 and 401 
was found ore high in iron, one sample assaying as 
follows: 


Per cent. 
EE PP 6 kbd a peek a cede oo tae’ ia eb ued Jee ea, cas 62.02 
I in cb aba SES COCO CNS hs esse os 8 eed 0.08 
I ode «<8 Seatignh « +icn.on rene dane emiewedeaes 1.26 
EL.  USlt WAdind HEED SS OD Kees we idehene anes one Lent 0.10 


At the time of the examination of these locations a 
number of miners sent in by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration were prospecting in a tunnel that is into the 
dike there, and at other points. 
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The Animikie Series. 

The Animikie, the name given in Canada to the rock 
formation in which iron ore is found is, says Mr. Hille. as 
extensively developed in the Thunder Bay and Rainy 
River districts as in any other localityeof Lake Su- 
perior. It appears, he says, that the Animikie rocks are 
identical with the Mesaba and with the iron bearing 
rocks of all other Lake Superior ranges. Their area on 
the Canadian side is given as 100 miles from east to west 
and 25 miles from north to south. The stretch of them 
examined by Mr. Hille is in the vicinity of Loon Lake, 
about 25 miles from Port Arthur. Near the northern 
margin of the Animikie area diamond drill tests show the 
thickness of the formation to be from 700 to 1200 ft. 
All these borings yielded good evidence of the presence 
of hematite ore. In the neighborhood of Loon Lake the 
formation becomes shallow. As to the prospects of ob- 
taining much ore in the Animikie, Mr. Hille says: 

It is probably only a question of time, and also of explora- 
tion, for us to find ore in our rocks in quantities as great as on 
the Mesaba. 1 can see no reason why this should not be the case, 
since the geographical and petrographical conditions are iden- 
tical, and we have the added advantage of the greater thickness 
of the Animikie series. It is surely incredible that an imaginary 
boundary line should have placed a limit on the deposits of 
hematite ore, produced through natural phenomena which were 
in activity in our district as well as in that a few miles away 
from us. But it is far more likely that the fact of little or no 


development work having yet been done here has so far pre- 
vented their discovery. Cy As. £. cde 


PERSONAL. 


Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has been elected a director of the Astor 
Trust Company, New York. 


. 


Charles K. Thomas, formerly sales agent for the D. T. 
Williams Valve Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
elected vice-president of that company, succeeding 
Francis X. Pund, deceased. 

J. H. Hearding, for a number of years general super- 
intendent of the Oliver Iron Mining Company’s iron 
mines at Eveleth, Minn., has been made assistant general 


manager of the company, with headquarters at Duluth. ' 


R. J. Mitchell succeeds Mr. Hearding at Eveleth. 

Sir Charles McLaren, for 30 years connected with 
iron manufacture in Great Britain, has been elected pres- 
ident of the British Iron Trade Association for the com- 
ing two year term. 

The appointment of Herman 8S. Hastings as commis- 
sioner of the United States Metal Trades Association of 
the Pacific Coast was confirmed by the Executive Council 
at a recent meeting at Portland, Ore. The main office 
will continue at Seattle for the present, but Mr. Hastings 
will spend a part of his time at the Portland office. James 
W. Van Cleave, St. Louis, who retired as president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers at the recent New 
York meeting, and James A. Emery of the Citizens’ In- 
dustrial Association of America, are expected to visit the 
Pacific Coast cities early in June. The metal trades 
associations of Spokane, Portland and Seattle are arrang- 
ing for meetings in those cities which will be addressed 
by Messrs. Van Cleave and Emery. 

Howard A. Nauss has been appointed superintendent 
ot the Reading Iron Company’s furnace at Emaus, Lehigh 
County, Pa., which has recently been overhauled and im- 
proved. 

The Franklin Trust Company, Philadelphia, has 
elected Stedman Bent, purchasing agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company, a director. 

Philip T. Dodge, president of the Engineers’ Club, 
New York, and W. H. Fletcher, past president, have gone 
abroad. 

Among those who have been elected to membership 
in the Iron and Steel Institute at the recent annual meet- 
ing at London are Arnold M. Bennett, Montreal Steel 
Works, Ltd., Montreal; Dr. A. S. Cushman, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Henry Fay, Boston; M, T. Lothrop, Halcomb 
Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; D. A. Lyon, Noble Elec- 
tric Steel Company, Heroult, Cal.; H. A. Pardee, Sander- 
son Bros. Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; H. A. 
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Schwartz, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. B. Stewart, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; Emanuel Tanitzky, 
Duquesne, Pa.; L. A. Way, Coraopolis, Pa., and F. A. 
Weymouth, Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, 
Md. 

W. L. Glessner, Wheeling, W. Va., has resigned as 
president of the Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, but still retains his interests in the company and 
also in the Whitaker-Glessner Company. Alexander 
Glass succeeds Mr. Glessner as president and general 
manager of the Portsmouth Steel Company, and J. R. 
Houston is resident manager, at Portsmouth. Donald 
Drennan, who was secretary of the Portsmouth Steel 
Company, has been succeeded by T. H. Jones, formerly 
chief clerk of the Wheeling Corrugating Company. 

D. M. Parry, for 27 years head of the Parry Mfg. 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and former president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, has resigned to 
enter another field, although he has not withdrawn his 
holdings in the company. Edward R. Parry has been 
elected president; St. Clair Parry, vice-president; A. M. 
Parry, secretary, and Lot D. Guffin, treasurer. The com- 
pany manufactures vehicles. 


The Museum of Safety and Sanitation, New York, an- 
nounces the election of Arthur Williams to the Board of 
Trustees. Mr. Williams is the general inspector of the 
New York Edison Company and a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. In 1907 he was 
decorated by the French Government. He is a member 
of the American section of the International Housing 
Congress and was a member of the eighth International 
Congress of Social Insurances at Rome, 1808. Mr. Wil- 
liams will serve on the Lecture Committee of the Mu- 
seum, which has arranged an extensive itinerary for Dr. 
William H. Tolman, director, covering October to March 
and embracing a long list of cities in various parts of the 
country. 

Herman Nieter, for the past year and a half New 
York agent for the Canton Boiler & Engineering Com- 
pany, has been appointed sales manager for the same 
company, with headquarters at Canton, Ohio. 


Edmund L. French, assistant manager of the Sander- 
son Brothers Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y., subsidiary 
of the Crucible Steel Company of America, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Sanderson Works and assumes 
his duties at once. He is a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity and began with the steel company in 1897 as a 
chemist, then becoming sales manager and in 1908 assist- 
ant manager. He made a special study of iron and steel 
chemistry in the Royal School of Mines in Germany. The 
office of manager had been vacant for several months. 


Berthold Floersheim, vice-president and general man- 
ager of sales of the Best Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, will 
sail for Europe June 19, to be gone about two months. 

W. T. Mossman, advertising manager for the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has sailed: for Eu- 
rope, to be gone a month or six weeks. 

Joseph G. Walton has been appointed Pittsburgh rep- 
resentative of Eaton, Rhodes & Co. and will at once open 
a branch office in that city. He was formerly connected 
with the sales department of Walter Wallingford & Co., 
Cincinnati. 

i Oe 


Murray & Rogers, Pittsburgh, sales agents for the 
Janesville Iron Works, Hazelton, Pa., report the sale of 
a 15x 24x40x 15x24 in. horizontal triple expansion 
direct acting pump to the Citizens’ Water Company, 
Washington, Pa.; to the Merchants’ Coal Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., a triple expansion double acting plunger pump, 
motor driven; to the Aluminum Company of America, 
St. Louis, Mo., a 14 x 20 x 12 x 18 in. boiler feed pump; 
to the Carnegie Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, a 
large centrifugal pump. 


The Pacific entrance to the Panama Canal is here- 
after to be known as Balboa, in honor of the discoverer 
of the Pacific Ocean. It was heretofore known as La 
Boca, and was changed by order of the President. 
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The Frick Electric Furnace. 





At the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in 
London, May 13 and 14, W. Rodenhauser, Saarbrucken, 
Germany, read a paper on the “ Electric Furnace and 
Electrical Process of Steel Making,’ having particular: 
reference to the Réchling-Rodenhauser furnace, a descrip- 
tion of which was given in The Iron Age of September 
17, 1908, page 780. Reference was made in the paper to 
the characteristics and performance of all the principal 
electric are and reduction furnaces. Particular interest 
attaches to the mention made of the new Frick induction 
furnace, the invention of O. Frick, who was present at 
the London meeting. Mr. Rodenhauser made a compari- 
son of the Frick and Kjellin furnaces. The principal 
difference between them, he said, is that in the former 
the primary windings are placed above and below the 
annular hearth, instead of within it. The heat is pro- 
duced in exactly the same way in both furnaces, the 
grooved annular hearth being the characteristic feature. 
The author added: “ These furnaces have no side doors 
and the operations are watched and regulated by lifting 
off the covers of the grooved annular hearth section by 
section. The peculiar shape of the hearth naturally pre- 
vents the removal or changing of the slag, and so it 
should be pointed out that these furnaces are only 
adapted to conditions where comparatively pure mate- 
rials are to be melted or alloyed.’ 


Mr. Frick, in the discussion of the paper, said that 
he had been careful to keep from the public any informa- 
tion about his furnace, on which he had been working for 
six or seven years. At the present time one of his fur- 
naces is in use at Essen, having been started.in operation 
there in August, 1908. It has been so satisfactory to the 
firm of Krupp that the latter has taken over the German 
patents. Referring to the statement of Mr. Rodenhauser 
that the Frick and Kjellin furnaces have no side doors 
and that the peculiar shape of the hearth prevents the 
removal of the slag, Mr. Frick said that in his furnace 
the slags are worked very conveniently. The top of the 
furnace has a single cover, which is made to rotate by a 
motor, so that by having one opening it is possible to in- 
spect the whole of the ring shaped bath. When it is de- 
sired to skim off the slag, one man stands on the cover 
and puts down a skimmer, bringing forward the slag to 
the spout, where another man gets it out very easily. 
The speaker thought that after dephosphorization, and in 
order to avoid sending the phosphorus back into the 
bath, the safe way is to clear the entire surface in order 
to get out every bit of slag. This can be done, he said, 
at a small expense of power. Referring to Mr. Roden- 
hauser’s claim of a great advantage in low primary cost 
of installation, the speaker considered that this is not 
an important factor. On the Krupp installation of the 
Frick furnace $375,000 has been spent, and of that only 
$20,000 to $25,000 was spent on the dynamo. The differ- 
ence between such a dynamo and the ordinary dynamo 
might be something like $5000, which is of relatively 
small importance. 

In general, the speaker considered that an electric 
furnace could not compete with the Bessemer process. 
It is of use for the very high temperature that can be 
had from it. Referring to the remark of a previous 
speaker, who used recovery gas at his open hearth 
works, Mr. Frick suggested that if the efficiency of that 
gas in producing steel was calculated it would be found to 
be about 33 1-3 per cent., and that the total efficiency of 
coal in the open hearth proces#could be reckoned at 25 
per cent. Thus, for a certain amount of coal an equal 
amount of work could be done in an electrical furnace. 
The speaker agreed that it could not be done at the same 
price, because the primary cost would be much higher 
in the latter case. When worked in combination with 
the Bessemer or the Siemens-Martin processes he con- 
sidered that the electrical furnace has come to stay, tak- 
ing into account the higher grades of material it can be 
made to produce. At the Krupp Works they had been 
anxious to make an extra high temperature steel and 
had attained 1650 to 1680 degrees C., which was much 
too high for steel. 
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T. Rowlands said that for some time he had been 
associated with the American Electrical Furnace Com- 
pany, which had a plant at Niagara Falls for the demon- 
stration of the induction furnace. In one case steel had 
been melted there containing 1.2 per cent. of carbon, with 
a consumption of 400 kw.-hrs. per ton. The charge was 
melted in an hour and a half. The furnace was de- 
signed to tap every 4 hr. In other cases 560 kw.-hr. per 
ton were required. For the melting of ferromanganese 
520 kw.-hr. per ton had been used, and for manganese 
steel as low as 600 kw.-hr. per ton. It was the practice 
to leave a certain portion of the charge in the furnace 
in order to start the next charge. Reference having been 
made to the removal of the slag, he would say that skim- 
ming slag from the bath was a difficult matter. As com- 
pared with a power factor of 84, which had been referred 
to as very unusual, they had had continuous running at 
Niagara Falls at 80, and their lowest had been 79. 

E. Adamson took exception to the suggestion of the 
paper that steel from the Heroult furnace was less homo- 
geneous than from the Réchling-Rodenhauser furnace. 
That steel made in the Heroult furnace is perfectly homo- 
geneous is indicated, he said, by 60 analyses of consecu- 
tive charges which he had before him. These showed 
maximum phosphorus of 0.016 and maximum sulphur of 
0.026. The minimum phosphorus was 0.011, and the 
minimum sulphur 0.016. He thought these analyses 
showed much greater purity than the analyses which 
the author quoted. 

A. Cooper suggested that for the purpose of rail mak- 
ing, until they could take metal over from the blast 
furnaces or the mixer, the electrical furnaces would not 
be very serious competitors with the basic open hearth 
furnace. In Middlesbrough, he said, it is quite easy to 
make in the basic open hearth furnace steel of the same 
composition as was given in the paper—namely, carbon, 
0.75; silicon, 0.10; manganese, 0.67; sulphur, 0.044; 
phosphorus, 0.023. At one of the works with which he 
was associated, some 20,000 or 30,000 tons of rails had 
been produced of about that composition and capable of 
standing all the tests. 

—___»4--e 


The Revere Copper and Kinsley Iron Properties 
Sold. 


J. E. Conant & Co., auctioneers, Lowell, Mass., report 
the sale of the Revere Copper and Kinsley Iron & Machine 
companies’ properties, at Canton, Mass., on Thursday and 
Friday, May 27 and 28. The real estate and water power 
privilege of the Revere Copper Company were sold on 
Thursday afternoon to the Plymouth Rubber Company 
for $13,000. The real estate and water power privilege 
of the Kinsley Iron & Machine Company followed the 
sale of the Revere Copper Company and were disposed 
of in seven lots to various purchasers, for $21,000. The 
first lot, the rolling mill lot, was purchased by the Ply- 
mouth Rubber Company, the purchaser of the Revere 
Copper Company. On Friday the more than 800 lots of 
machinery, product, stock and equipment were disposed 
of between 10 o’clock in the morning and 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, the sum realized being slightly more than 
$43,000, or about $78,000 for the two days. The attend- 
ance on Thursday at the sale of the water power privi- 
leges was an absolutely good and sufficient one, but the 
bidding was not particularly active. There was no lack 
of interest, however, and the bidders were slow to finish. 
On Friday the attendance was exceptionally large and 
representative and tireless in its bidding. The contest 
for every lot offered was a fight to a finish. While the 
buyers from New England were in the majority, there 
were many from the Middle States and the West. On the 
whole, the sale was a success and the officials of the 
companies present made such expression, 


—_——-—- oe 


The Standard Bridge Too] Company, Ferguson Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, has sold a No. 4 Thomas spacing table 
to the Manitoba Iron Works, Winnipeg, and a set of 
plate roll tables to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. 
The company reports an improvement in inquiries dur- 
ing the month. 





Trade Publications. 


Machinist and Railroad Supplies.— 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue 
64, x 9% in., 1796 pages. This book is fittingly called the 
“Encyclopedia of Supplies.” It is bound in cloth and very 
completely indexed. A series of views of the various depart- 
ments in the company’s offices and plants gives an idea of the 
excellent facilities the company has for handling a voluminous 
business. These illustrations include views of the manufactur- 
ing department showing its pipe fitting shop, foundry and gen- 
eral machine shop and pattern and sheet iron departments. 
About everything in the way of supplies is listed, in addition to 
a large amount of special equipment. The supplies listed range 
from recording instruments for about every known purpose to a 
general line of steam accessories, foundry supplies, mining 
equipment of all sorts, feed water heaters, condensers, steam 
pumps, vacuum pumps, water tanks, chain grates, blacksmiths’ 
tools, machine tool attachments, industrial cars, tracks, turn- 
tables, wheelbarrows, ,.shovels, a general line of hardware and 
stoves and ranges for all purposes, including special coach and 
caboose stoves and such special equipment as office furniture 
and supplies, stable tents, camp beds and equipment, harness 
saddlery, hardware, stable supplies, &c. A regular order and 
rush order book accompanies the volume, together with some 
samples of special] roofing. 


Mill, Mine, 


Electrical Equipment.—General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Three bulletins and booklet. Bulletin No. 
4658 shows a ball bearing street car trolley base. No. 4659 


describes switchboard instruments for use on alternating current 


circuits. No. 4660, superseding No. 4594, is devoted to Tung- 
sten economy diffusers. Booklet No. 3779 contains a list of snap 
switches. 


Recording Instruments.——The Bristol] Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. Two bulletins. Bulletin No. 103 describes re- 
cording instruments especially adaptable for blast furnaces and 
special attention is called to an electric time recorder which 
records every movement of the skip, rotary top, distributer, 
large and smal! bells, gauge rod, &c., the connections being made 
with small wires to simple contact switches at the controlling 
valves in the stock house or engine house. A sample record 
chart is shown and other illustrations include thermometers 
for making continuous records of dry blasts, recording pressure 
gauges for hot blast, &c. Bulletin No. 88 shows recording volt 
meters, ammeters and wattmeters. 





Steam Pumps.—Dean Brothers Steam Pump Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Catalogue No. 77, 6 x 7 in., 76 pages. This 
is principally a list of parts of pumps with directions for oper- 
ating the varied line of pumping equipment made by the com- 
pany. Line drawings of pumping equipment with parts num- 
bered are included, together with some useful tables of informe- 
tion and other data, such as hints on hydraulics, &c. The book 
should be especially interesting to operating departments. 


Speed Reducers.—Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Com- 
pany, 44 North Carpenter street, Chicago, Ill. Folder. Il- 
lustrates with the aid of line drawings the construction of a 
new spur gear speed reducer for use in transmitting power to 
slow speed machinery. 


Staybolts.—Detroit Seamless Steel Tube Company, De- 
troit, Mich. Booklet. Calls attention to the Detroit hollow 
staybolt, which is manufactured by the seamless process and is 
adaptable for the staying of locomotives, marine and other types 
of boilers. Breaks in these bolts can be detected both inside and 
outside of the firebox, which minimizes the danger of explosion 
and other accidents. 


Electric Motors.—Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. Two bulletins. Bulletin No. 82 is devoted to poly- 
phase motors, which are made in standard sizes from 1 to 75 hp. 
The contruction of the company’s line of two-phase and three- 
phase motors is described in detail. Several illustrations show 
various applications of these motors, including the operating 
of a planer, air compressor, vertical drill, an overhead crane, 
power punch and shear, &c. Bulletin No. 83 describes single- 
phase motors in about the same manner, and they are shown 
operating a vacuum cleaner, a deep well pump, an organ blower 
and other equipment, illustrating the wide variety of uses to 
which they can be applied. 

Rail Joints.—Wolfe Automatic Rail Joint Lock, 2060 Hast 
Fourth street, Cleveland, Ohio. Folder. Describes a device 
for locking rail joints which consists of an elongated nut screwed 
on the ordinary track bolt in place of the usual nut. At the 
end of these nuts are holes through which a bolt is passed so 
that adjoining nuts can be held by the bolt with the aid of a 
cotter pin holding a malleable cam shaped piece between the 
nuts. An iron wedge inserted between the latter section and 
the fish plate locks the joint as the cam shaped piece turns 
on its bolt, taking up the slack due to stretching*or expansion 
and allowing sufficient movement for the contraction of the 
bolt. 

Automatic Draft Control and Air Heaters.—Green 
Fuel Economizer Company, Matteawan, N. Y. Two bulletins. 
No, 121 is entitled “ Automatic Draft Control for Steam Boiler 
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Furnaces,” and describes and illustrates appliances for regu- 
lating the draft for steam boilers so that the pressure within 
the firebox is at all times neutral. This system was described 
in The Iron Age, April 22, 1909. Bulletin No. 118, in booklet 
form, shows the Green hot blast heater, in which the pressure 
of steam is employed to push the air through and out of the 
pipes. This heater, it is claimed, cannot become air bound, and 
all of its surface is active in transmitting heat. It was de 
scribed in The Iron Age, January 28, 1909. 


Pumps.—Henry R. Worthington, 115 Broadway, New York. 
Three bulletins. No. W165 describes the Worthington volute 
centrifugal pumps for low-head service and shows a large dry- 
dock pumping unit at League Island, Philadelphia, and a sec- 
tional view of the Worthington standard volute pump. A motor 
driven and an engine driven machine are shown and directions 
for ordering are included. No. W166 pertains to triplex house 


tank pumps of the vertical single acting type, and contains 
brief descriptive matter. No. W169 contains an illustration of 
a pot valve heavy pressure boiler feed pump. 

Water Heaters.—<Alberger Condenser Company, 95 Lib- 


erty street, New York. Catalogue No. 13, 6 x 9 in., 16 pages. 
The Wainwright water heater for hot water service systems, 
the tubes of which are seamless drawn copper with walls so 
corrugated that the water passing through them is driven in a 
zigzag course, is illustrated and fully described. An ideal water 
service system, fitted with the Wainwright heater and automatic 
controller, is shown, and the adaptability of the system for 
heating Turkish bath tanks and other special use is described. 


Standard Gauges.—The Grinkvist Drill Chuck Company, 
18 Morris street, Jersey City, N. J. Catalogue. Size, 8% x 11 
in.; 27 pages. Describes the character and use of the gauges 
made by C. E. Johansson, Eskilstuna, Sweden, which are so 
remarkable for their accuracy. The blocks have practically 
absolutely parallel and flat surfaces which is shown by the fact 
that a number of them pressed into intimate contact so as to 
exclude the. air will be held by molecular cohesion and at- 
mospheric pressure. By thus combining two or more gauges 
a wide range of measurements are possible. These gauges are 
claimed to be accurate within 0.000001 in. A set containing 
81 blocks in connection with the standard plug gauge and holder 
furnished will give 300,000 different gauge sizes by 0.0001 in. 
No. 2 set, with 72 blocks, gives 10,000 different gauge sizes in 
connection with the holder, varying by 0.001 in. The No. 3 and 
No. 4 sets contain 15 and 11 blocks, respectively, measuring the 
common inch sizes, with allowance for plus or minus limit er- 
rors of 0.001 or 0.002 in. Metric gauges are also made. The 
uses of the gauges in testing plug, snap and ring gauges, laying 
out dies and checking up other very accurate work are explained 
at some length. 


Blast Furnace Specialties.—H. L. Wickersham, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, district sales agent for McCarthy specialties. Cata- 
logue 6 x 9 in., 531 pages. Drop valves, equalizing valves, 
steam apparatus for holding iron notch guns, metallic packing 
for hot blast valve stems, spray pipes, three-way and four-way 
valves, are shown with the aid of reproductions of blue prints, 
and a list of users of the McCarthy products is given. 


Sheet Packing.—H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New 
York. Booklet. Describes Permanite sheet packing for super- 
heated steam and high pressures which is especially adaptable 
for standing the highest steam pressures and temperatures. 


Hoisting Engines, Bucket Elevators, &c.— American 
Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn. Circular. Shows an 
American hoisting engine operating an automatic dumping con- 
crete and material bucket elevator. This apparatus is operated 
by a multiple automatic switch, which can be moved to any de- 
sired dumping point, at the will of the operator. The bucket is 
controlled by an automatic latch which, when it strikes the 
trap on the switch, allows it to automatically dump its contents. 


Electrical Instraments.—Weston Electrical Instrument 
Company, Newark, N. J. Circular.. As a novel form of adver- 
tising this company is issuing free lessons from “ The Weston 
Correspondence School.” This first one deals with the economy 
of buying high grade electrical instruments. 


Concrete Reinforcing.—Corrugated Bar Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. Bulletin No. 7. One in a series of technical treat- 
ments of designing methods in reinforced concrete construction. 
This one describes reinforced concrete conduits and sewers and 
contains instructions for using bars on that work, with ex- 
planatory diagrams. The b@eok. should prove especially valuable 
to practicing engineers. 


Distributing Transformers.—Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Citeular 1502. Contains in- 
formation on alternating current distribution, covering trans- 
formers, lightning arresters, insulators, cross arms, &c. Con- 
siderable space is given to describing underground and overhead 
eonstruction in congested districts. The circular contains 52 
pages and is especially complete. 

Automatic Water Weighers.—wWillcox Engineering 
Company, Saginaw, Mich. Bulletin No. 10. A reprint of an 
article published in Power and the Engineer, February 23, 1909, 
which incidentally describes an installation of the Willcox auto- 
matic water weigher for measuring water supplied to a boiler 
during a rest. The author and engineer in charge of the test, 
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A. A. Cary, New York, found the apparatus particularly con- 
venient and accurate for such work. 

Twist Drills, Reamers, &c.—Cleveland Twist Drill 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Circular. Describes briefly the 
Peerless high speed reamers, Perfect double tang sockets and 
Paradox adjustable reamers. 

Hydranlic Jacks. — Joyce-Cridland Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. Bulletin No. 33. A 82-page booklet of a uniform series 
showing this company’s product, devoted especially to hydraulic 
jacks. A new speeding device is described by means of which 
the jack can be run quickly up to load where the speeding de- 
vice automatically cuts out and leaves only the lifting pump in 
operation. Sectional views of the jack are shown, together 
with a number of standard machines. 

High Speed and Other Special Steels.—William Jes- 
sop & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield, England, and 91 John street, New 
York. Booklet. Contains a number of views illustrating the 
processes of manufacturing Jessop steels, including interior 
views of the company’s steel warehouse and works at Sheffield. 
Deals with high speed steels, sheet steel for saws, steel pens and 
other special steels which the company is prepared to supply. 

Cranes and Hoists.—Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Company, 50 Church street, New York. Bulletin No. 502. Il- 
lustrates and briefly describes several types of Shepard cranes 
and hoists, features of which are that the gears, brakes and 
bearings are completely protected and reservoir oiled. The com- 
pany makes cranes for all standard purposes, and makes a 
specialty of designing hoists and cranes for special purposes. 

Constant Speed Drive Milling Machines.—Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. Catalogue 6 x 9 in., 
27 pages. Calls attention to the fact that these machines are 
constructed on the unit system whereby the different mechanisms 
are made independent parts. The machines are equipped with motor 
drive and can be operated with either a variable speed or con- 
stant speed motor. The various parts of the standard machines 
are shown and graphically described and a table of sizes of 
standard machines is included. This machine was described in 
The Iron Age, October 1, 1908. 

Transmission Machinery.—Reeves Pulley Company, 
Columbus, Ind. Booklet. An attractive little leather bound 
pocket book called the ‘“ Engineer’s Manual,” for estimating on 
variable speed transmission, and contains practical and tech- 
nical data necessary for making such estimates. It is com- 
piled with a view to meeting the needs of salesmen in selling 
this equipment and for engineers. Some of the Reeves trans- 
mission equipment is shown and its adaptability to various prob- 
lems in the power transmission estimating are explained. Di- 
rections for making inquiries are given, together with useful 
tables and dimensions of variable speed transmissions. The 
book is well illustrated and thoroughly indexed and sells for 
$1 to anyone, or may be had free in paper binding. 

Taps, Dies, Screw Plates, Die Stocks, Tap 
Wrenches, &c.—S. W. Card Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Mass. 
Contains a reprint of an article from the American Machinist, 
February 25, 1909, entitled “ Proposed Elimination of the Old 
V Thread in Taps and Dies,” and an editorial in the same is- 
sue advocating this course. There follows a list of sizes and 
pitches of threads for taps and dies, with price-list. 

Turbines and Generators.—Ball & Wood Company, Eliz- 
abethport, N. J; Booklet. Pertains to the Rateau-Smoot low 
pressure turbine and generator, intended for operating on ex- 
haust steam from noncondensing engines. Several views of a 
standard machine are given, together with a volume-pressure 
diagram showing the performance the equipment is capable of, 
and the machine is described in detail with the aid of line draw- 
ings. An instailation in the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany’s plant at Vandergrift, Pa., was described in The Iron Age 
January 7, 1909. 

Power Transmission and Conveying Belting.— 
Robins New Conveyor Company, 72 Front street, New York. 
Booklet. Descrives Balata belting. Balata is a vegetable gum 
similar to gutta percha or India rubber, which, it is claimed, is 
immune from oxidation. This is applied to a woven canvas 
belting in liquid form, producing an especially serviceable belt- 
ing adaptable for driving, conveying and elevating. A belt con- 
veyor carrying coal is shown, and some practicable rules for 
using the belting are included. 

Rolled and Hammered Bar Steel.—Philadelphia Steel 
& Forge Company, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Lists prices of 
tool, spring, cutlery and machinery steels, &c. A table of the 
Birmingham wire gauge with equivalents in decimal and frac- 
tional parts of an inch, and the weights of a square foot and 
a lineal foot 16 in. wide is given, also a table comparing Stubbs 
and Brown & Sharpe gauges, one of the decimal equivalents of 
common fractions of an inch, one of the weight of bar steel 
per foot and one of the weight of flat bar steel per foot. 

Steel Plate Construction for Blast Furnaces.—wWil- 
liam B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio. Pamphlet. One 
of a series illustrating important installations made by the com- 
pany. Shows several views of the new furnace of the Youngs- 
town Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio. The installation 











includes a new stack, dust catcher, down-comer, hot blast and 
gas mains, hoist bridge, stock bins and trestles. 
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Alternators.—Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 
Bulletin No. 114, superseding No. 77. Describes coupled type 
alternating current generators, machines designed for use where 
it is impracticable to mount the armature on the shaft of the 
prime mover. Installations of this class of equipment are 
shown, one including five 4000-kw, generators. 





. Machinery.—Cincinnati Iron & Steel Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Machinery list. Covers shears, punches and shears, 
bending rolls, hand power tools, chucks, clutches, brakes, elec- 
tric tools, bolt cutters, cranes, hoists, concrete mixers, saws, 
shapers, lathes, planers, drills, milling machines, grinders, wood- 
working machinery, forges, hack saws and second-hand machin- 
ery, and gives tables of useful information. 


Wire Rope Tramways.—aA,. Leschen & Sons Rope Com- 
pany, St. Lonis, Mo. Booklet. Contains a series of illustra- 
tions of a wire rope tramway furnished to George W. Jackson, 
Inec., of Chicago, Ill. The tramway is 8000 ft. long, and with 
the exception of a few hundred feet it extends over Lake Michi- 
gan, connecting a temporary crib out in the lake with the shore. 
It is used to transport rock and other material excavated in the 
construction of the new water supply tunnel for Chicago. The 
illustrations are interesting and include a passenger carriage 
which conveys the workmen over the lake to the crib. The rock 
is carried to the shore on the tramway and there it is crushed 
and used in making concrete. 





Power Pumps.—The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. Catalogue, 7 x 8 in., 191 pages. Views of the company’s 
works are shown as the frontispiece, and following a treatise 
on the principles of the triplex power pump are a number of 
views of buildings and factory plants where the company’s 
equipment is in use. Single acting triplex plunger pumps of a 
number of sizes are shown and described, together with special 
pumping equipment for water works in that type of machine. 
Double-acting triplex piston pumps are next taken up, and there 
follows a gereral line of pumping equipment, including some 
especially heavy machinery. A portable electric mine pump, 
double-acting piston vacuum pumps, oil pumping machinery and 
pumping accessories are also illustrated and described. Some 
space is given to centrifugal pumps, and useful tables, such as 
tables of friction of water in pipes, barometric pressure at dif- 
ferent altitudes, table of capacity of pumps, &c., are included. 


Grinding and Polishing Machinery.—Webster & Perks 
Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. Pamphlet. Self-oiling bench 
grinders, floor grinders, self-oiling floor grinders, a special ring- 
wheel end grinder, special plate edge grinder and self-oiling 
buffing and polishing lathes are illustrated. The latter machines 
are equipped with special automatic oiling devices, a feature of 
which is an improved oil cup with sufficient capacity to keep the 
bearings lubricated for several days without refilling. In the 
center of the cup is inserted a tube at a distance from the bot- 
tom of which there are two holes for admitting the oil to the 
bearings and at the same time permitting any foreign particles 
to accumulate in the bottom of the cup, as in a trap. 

Electrical Equipment.— Fort Wayne Electric Works, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Three bulletins. No. 1112, superseding No. 
1028, shows an inclosed direct current arc lamp for operating on 
power circuits, and illustrates the various parts with appropri- 
ate descriptive matter. No. 1115 describes single-phase inte- 
grating induction wattmeters, and No. 1116, superseding No. 
1099, is devoted to the type DCM inclosed direct current multi- 
ple are lamps. 

Iron Pipe Fittings, Brass and Iron Valves, &c.— 
Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Company, Barberton, Ohio. Cata- 
logue, 54% x 7% in., 244 pages. This is a well arranged cloth 
bound volume listing standard cast iron screwed fittings, extra 
heavy cast iron flange fittings, iron body gate valves, globe, 
angle, check and cross valves, regrinding brass globe, angle and 
check valves, brass gate valves, &c. Some special equipment in 
the way of extra heavy fittings and valves are shown, and sizes 
and prices are listed. 

—_——_3--e—__—_ 

German newspapers report that the German Steel 
Syndicate has reduced the “tonnage dividend” on some 
products from 8 to 3 marks and on other from 5 to 2 
marks. The “tonnage dividend” is the sum paid by the 
syndicate to the members in excess of the base price on 
which settlement is at first made. It is claimed that this 
measure was called for by the low prices realized on 
crude steel, notably for export, and the decline in the 
international markets for shapes. The Germans have 
reduced the export price on beams by 4 shillings and 
are now selling at £5 per gross ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. 


The Pressed Radiator Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of Kinnear pressed radiators, for 
steam and hot water heating, recently shipped to the 
Japanese Government over 30,000 sq. ft. of radiators to 
be used in the Marine Hospital at Osaka. 
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Iron and Steel. 


The National Mfg. Company, Atlanta, Ga., recently incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000, has purchased the plant 
of the Georgia Plow Works in that city. which it will use for 
the manufacture of cotton ties out of scrap. The plant is located 
on a site of about 2 acres and has a frontage on the Southern 
Railroad. ‘The company is in the market for three 5-hp. 220- 
volt low speed three-phase alternating current motors. R. M. 
Freeman is president. 

Marshall Furnace, operated at Newport, Pa., by the Juniata 
Furnace & Foundry Company, blew out May 20 to await a more 
active market for its iron. 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company now has in 
operation four furnaces at Bessemer, Ala., running on foundry 
iron, which is one more furnace than was recorded in our recent 
statement. Its rolling mill at Bessemer has been put in opera- 
tion after an idieness of some three months. 


The rolling mill of the Western Steel Car & Foundry Com- 


pany at Anniston, Ala., has been closed down for an indefinite 
period. y 


The Detroit Furnace Company, 
blast furnace May 17. 


Detroit, Mich., banked its 
It was still out of blast June 1. 


The Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., blew in 


its second furnace May 6. For many months it had but one 
furnace in blast. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company now has three of its Steel- 
ton, Pa., furnaces in blast, No. 3 having been blown in May 4. 
In addition the Lochiel Furnace is producing spiegel. 


One of the two Riverside furnaces of the National Tube Com- 


pany at Benwood, W. Va., was blown in May 27 and the other 
May 30. 


General Machinery. 


The Illinois Central Railroad, which has under construction 
a banana cooling plant and power house at Dubuque, Iowa, for 
the use of the United Fruit Dispatch Company, has awarded 
the contract for machinery equipment to the Frick Company, 
Waynesboro, Pa. The Geo. B. Swift Company, Chicago, received 
the contract for the construction of the buildings. 


The Landis Tool Company has decided to erect a new ma- 


chine shop at its plant at Waynesboro, Pa. The building will 
be 80 x 100 ft. 


The Syracuse Motor Car Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
awarded contract to Heffernan & Son for the construction of 
_an automobile garage at 235 West Genesee street. The building 


is to be two stories, 37 x 132 ft., and will include a modern 
machine shop for automobile repairs. 


The Barnes Gear Company, West Second street, Oswego, 
N. Y., manufacturer of automobile gears, has negotiations under 
way with the Oswego Industrial Company by which the latter 
agrees to construct a three-story factory building, 60 x 80 ft., 
and lease it to the Barnes Company for a number of years. The 
power will be supplied by the Industrial Company, but the 
machinery and equipment for the new plant will be installed by 
the Barnes Gear Company. 


The Rose Run Iron Company, Olympia, Ky., contemplates 


installing a crushing plant of 200 to 300 tons daily capacity for 
handling iron ore. 


The Minster Machine Company, Minster, Ohio, has had plans 
drawn for a new pattern shop. 


The Washington Iron Works, Seattle, Wash., has under con- 
struction a new boiler shop, 66 x 200 ft., which will be fitted out 


with a full line of shearing, flanging, punching and riveting ma- 
chinery, &c. 


The De Laval Separator Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
awarded contract to the Poughkeepsie Engineering & Contract- 
ing Company for the construction of an addition to its machine 
shop, 40 x 110 ft., one story. The additional space is to be used 
mostly for storage, and the company states that no additional 
machinery is to be purchased at present. 


Foundries. 

The Lennox Furnace Company. Marshalltown, Iowa, has 
completed and is now occupying a two-story brick building, 
56 x 96 ft., added to its plant for the accommodation of the 
stove department. A rew foundry now under construction is 
also being hurried to completion. 


The Tichenor-Culver Iron Company, Oneonta, N. Y., whose 
foundry was recently almost destroyed by fire, has secured the 
Culver factory at West Oneonta, which it will remodel and 
will resume business there in the near future. 


The Fremont Iron Foundry, Fremont, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated, with a capitalization of $10,000, by V. F. Tobin, F. M. 
Tunnington and others. 8 


The plant of the Southern Pipe & Foundry Company at 
North Birmingham, Ala., has been closed down for repairs. 


The Deeatur Furnace Company, Decatur, Ind., will build an 
addition to its foundry, 80 x 100 ft., in order to meet the in- 


creased demands of business. ‘ 
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Power Plant Equipment. 

The Codd Mines Company, Goldfield, Nev., recently organ- 
ized for the purpose of taking over the St. Ives Leasing Com- 
pany, is contemplating the installation of a power plant and mill 
on East Walker River. 

The Board of Education, Lead, S. D., will receive bids until 
June 11 for a complete steam heating and ventilating system, 
with central boiler plant, for the High School and Assembly 
Hall Building. 

The George V. Fowler Realty Company, Syracuse, N. Y., with 
an office at 220 Broadway, New York, owner of the property at 
James and North State streets, Syracuse, announces that plans 
are under way for a 10-story apartment building, 135 x 180 ft., 
of steel frame fireproof construction, and in connection with the 
building it is proposed to install a high pressure individual 
power plant, electric generating plant for lighting and elevators. 
a refrigerating and a vacuum cleaning plants. 

The New York Edison Company has taken out a permit for 
the erection of a three-story brick power house, 56 x 98 ft., on 
Twenty-sixth street, near Sixth avenue. 


The Butte & Tehama Power Company, Red Bluff, Cal., has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, for the 
purpose of installing hydro-electric power plants on Mill Creek, 
in Tehama County, Cai., where the company owns valuable 
water rights, The company is officered as follows: L, A. McIn- 


tosh, president, and Leon Bly, secretary and manager. 


The American Cotton Oil Company, Guttenberg, N. J., will 
erect a pumping engine in its power plant to supply water for 
the mill. 


B. F. Procter, who is installing an electric plant at El 
Dorado Springs, Mo., writes that he has just placed a contract 
for all equipment required, with the exception of a supply tank, 
transformers, meters and incandescent lamps. 

The Illinois Central Railroad has ordered an induction motor 
generator set from the Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Jesse Knight, Provo, Utah, is installing two small hydro- 
electric plants, one of which will be located in the Santaquin 
Canyon, to supply power for a smelter in Tintic, and the other 
on Snake Creek, a few miles from Park City, to furnish elec- 
tricity for some properties in which he is interested at that 
point. He has alse in contempiation the installation of a plant 
on Weber River to furnish power to the mining industries in 
Park City and vicinity. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


A new steel bridge will be built by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad across the Wisconsin River at Sauk City, 
Wis. 

The Wausau (Wis.) Iron Works, which was recently reported 
as lowest bidder for the two new steel bridges at Fond du Lac, 
has been awarded the contract. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad has awarded 
contract to the W. J. Burns Construction Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the construction of a steel bridge, costing about 
$50,000, to be erected over the tracks and right of way of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, in the seventh 
ward, Syracuse. 

Commissioner of Public Works Francis G. Ward, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been authorized by the Common Council to have plans 
prepared and advertise for bids for a steel bridge over the 
Buffalo River at Abbot road. to consist of one fixed span and 
one lift, or bascule span. 


Albert Von Spreckelson secured the contract for a new Ma- 
sonic Temple at Indianapolis, Ind., for $229,000 The steel 
work was sublet to the Brown-Ketcham Iron Works of that city. 
The building will be fireproof and will have its own heat, light 


and power plant. 
P P Fires. 


Fire destroyed the main building of the Carlisle Frog & 
Switch Works at Carlisle, Pa., May 29. The loss is estimated 
by President John Hays at from $150,000 to $175,000. The 
fire was incendiary and the third to be suffered by an iron and 
steel plant in that town in a year. 

The plant of the Green ‘Mountain Pulp Company, Hunting- 
ton, Vt., was damaged $30,000 by fire May 30. 

Miscellaneous. 


The Everett-Metzger-Flanders Company, Port Huron, Mich., 
manufacturer of automobiles, has recently purchased and is in- 
stalling $20,000 worth of new machinery and has a force of 
over 200 men employed. 

The Lawrence Steel Tank & Boiler Company, Marietta, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capitalization of $10,000, by F. B. 
Ranger, C. S. Bunch, J. Howard Day, J. L. Peters and Andrew 
Dow. 

The Ogdensburg Soda Pulp Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y., is 
receiving bids for the construction of a soda pulp mill, consist- 
ing of 16 separate buildings, which are to be erected at an esti- 
mated cost of $750,000. The plant is te include the following 
detached buildings : Boiler house, steam engine building, inciner- 
ator wood preparing building. evaporator building, bleach mak- 
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ing building, causticizing digester building, pulp washing build- 
ing, screen building, pulp bleaching building, drying building, 
storage buildings, and shipping room building. Construction is 
to bt of steel and concrete. 

rhe Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, Iowa, has in- 
creased its capital stock $150,000 to $1,250,000. 

In a recent reference in these columns to the incorporation 
of the Century Engineering Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y., the 
nature of the business to be transacted was incorrectly stated. 
The company was incorporated to do a general engineering 
business, but more particularly to put on the market the Nash 
Century steering engine and other marine specialties, such as 
the Nash-Century reel and compressor for boats locking through 
canals, 

The Western Motor Company, Logansport, Ind., has increased 
its capital stock from $250,000 to $400,000, preparatory to 
building a plant at Marion, Ind. F. B. Wilkinson is president. 

The Hupp Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., has had plans 
prepared for a factory building, 129 x 349 ft., two stories, of 
cement block and structural iron construction, which it will 
erect at Jefferson and Bellevue avenues. 

The Roberts Brass Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., is about to 
commence the construction of a reinforced concrete brick and 
stone addition to its plant, 45 x 50 ft. 

The Concrete Steel Construction Company has been incor- 
porated at Elkhart, Ind., with $15,000 capital stock, by Peter 
J. Longacker, George J. Manning and John J. Hostettler. 

The Indiana Lighting Company, Lafayette, Ind., has pur- 
chased 4 acres of land at Frankfort, on which to erect a gas 
plant, which will supply also Lebanon, Thorntown, Crawfords- 
ville and other adjoining cities. The main building will be 
50 x 150 ft., the main gas holder to have 100,000 cu. ft. capac- 
ity. The plant will have a capacity of 300,000 cu. ft. a day. 
C. F. Dieterich, New York, is president, and Samuel Murdock, 
Lafayette, Ind., general manager. 

The Ream-Diehl Marking Machine Company has been in- 
corporated at Peru, Ind., to manufacture marking machines. 
The capital stock is $25,000. The directors ase Edward B. 
Ream, Fred 8. Ream and George M. Diehl. 

The Thomas W. Irwin Mfg. Company, N., 8., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
builder of structural iron, metallic skylights and architectural 
sheet metal work, has received an order through Bilquist & Lee, 
architects, Pittsburgh, fcr the genera] sheet metal work required 
on the new building being erected for the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tute at Fdgewoed, Pa. 

Marshall Brothers, 8. 8., Pittsburgh, builders of freight and 
passenger elevators, recently shipped to the Denny Rempon 
Sewer Pipe Company, Seattle, Wash., two steam power eleva- 
tors, and to the H. J. Heinz Company, St. Paul, Minn., one elec- 


tric elevator. 
—————»—-e—__ 


Torpedo Boat Destroyer Bids Opened. 


Bids for the construction of five torpedo boat destroy- 
ers authorized by the last naval appropriation bill were 
opened at the Navy Department, Washington, D. C., May 
29. The vessels are to be of 742 tons trial displacement 
and will have a speed of about 30 knots. They will be 
equipped with turbine engines and will burn oil fuel. 

The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Newport News, Va., submitted the lowest bid, 
which was for one destroyer at $629,000. The other 
bids were: William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, one vessel at $637,000; Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass., one vessel 
with machinery of the company’s design at $644,000; 
New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J., one 
vessel at $648,000; Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine, one 
vessel at $659,500, and the Maryland Steel Company, 
Baltimore, one vessel at $694,000, or two vessels at $690,- 
500 each. 


——___—.9--- 


The Bucyrus Steel Casting Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
poured last week what is said to be one of the largest 
steel castings ever poured by a single ladle full of metal, 
and the casting when taken out of the cement was found 
to be perfect in every respect. It is a 25-ton bed plate 
for a 48-in. horizontal high duty fly wheel pumping en- 
gine, and is the first bed plate cast by the company. The 
casting is of basic open hearth steel, 23 ft. 10 in. long, T2 
in. wide and 64 in. high, with the sides only 1% in. thick. 





The Standard Brass & Copper Tube Company, New 
London, Conn., which will manufacture seamless brass and 
copper tubing, is erecting a plant to consist of a main 
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building, (5 x 128 ft., and a small structure, 18 x 32 ft. 
The corporation has organized, with William M. Parke, 
New York, president; Frederick J. Loomis, New London, 
treasurer, and Roger J. Heisler, New York, secretary. 
ee 


April Iron and Steel Exports and Imports. 


The values of iron and steel exports and imports in 
April were lower than in March, according to the report 
ofthe Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. The value of the total exports of iron 
and steel and manufactures thereof, not including ore, in 
April, was $13,058,054, against $13,874,461 in March. The 
total value of the same class of imports in April was $2,- 
154,430, against $2,178,717 in March. 

The exports of commodities for which quantities are 
given, however, show a heavy gain in weight in April, as 
100,904 gross tons were exported, as compared with ,- 
528 tons in March, 84,860 tons in February and 70,085 
tons in January. The details of the exports of these com- 
modities for April and for the 10 months of the fiscal 
year ending with April are as follows: 


Exports of Iron and Steel. 











——-—April. -——~ -———Ten months.——_,, 
1909. 1908. 1909. 1908. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
BRCUND San ceccenes 2,206 5,153 37,211 43,991 
ES ins Wli wise ba 2,155 3,576 17,374 16,687 
NT ING do's os ew k'o 838 * 302 9,238 11,810 
WROD SO 5 co ccice ce 2,060 713 9,769 5,671 
Steel bars...... comm 6 3,494 40,698 57,289 
Billets, blooms, &c. ..11,857 8,819 84,776 838,479 
Hoop, band, &c...... 238 331 2,944 8,115 
a ee 18,246 20,352 182,521 251,668 
Iron sheets and plates 6,599 3,050 45,624 35,692 
Steel sheets and plates. 9,733 4,191 62,281 51,307 
Tin and terne plates. 556 5,005 3,824 12,677 
Structural iron and 
GHEE Seed ac itets 6,346 13,744 87,011 120,791 
yire* .. 5.596 ,517 
Bare wiret.......-- BHCS} ise10 {igeer} 184.467 
Cae GD cca awed oe 1,035 1,039 6,186 5,361 
Wire naile.......... 2,078 2,253 22,768 82,643 
All other nails, includ- 
ee A rr 457 322 5,495 5,045 
Pipes and fittings... .18,023 12,331 106,524 150,755 
meee vis <a. 5 100,904 93,285 834,728 1,027,448 


* Not separately stated prior to July 1, 1908. 

Pipes and fittings are again noteworthy for a decided 
gain in the above table, but increases are also observed 
in a number of other commodities, such as steel rails, 
billets, bars, sheets and plates. 

The imports of commodities for which quantities are 
given totaled 17,772 gross tons in April, against 20,714 
tons in March, 19,418 tons in February and 19,782 tons 
in January. The details of the imports of these com- 
modities for April and for the 10 months of the fiscal 
year ending with April are as follows: 

Imports of Iron and Steel. 








——-—April.——-—, ————-Ten months.—--—, 
1909. 1908. 1909. 1908. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Dhar Bees is eis ROS 8,117 3,003 85,285 189,776 
Rae eee 245 111 4,490 17,077 
Se SOEs. oo k.e:5 ek die. 755 830 13,550 81,345 
SE a ods aie we tae werd 85 417 1,286 2,626 
Hoop, wire, &c....... 57 26 990 463 
Billets, bars and steel 
in forms N.¢.s..... 922 797 10,516 14,582 
Sheets and plates.... 389 245 2,818 2,230 
Tin and terne plates... 5,895 6,155 40,237 48,538 
Wek SRO. aise Sade ss 914 706 9,828 11,831 
Structural iron and 
PROBA haired oedta< 393 53 5,321 1,418 
IDS + a aid ewced 17,772 12,343 174,321 819,886 


The imports of iron ore in April were 74,782 gross 
tons, against 108,676 tons in March and 61\749 tons in 
February. ‘The total imports of iron ore for the 10 
months of the fiscal year ending with April were 739,540 
tons, against 863,169 tons in the corresponding period of 
the previous fiscal year. 

The total value of the exports of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, not including ore, in the 10 months 
of the fiscal year ending with April were $118,207,011, 
against $161,022,823 in the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year. The imports were, respectively, 
$17,733,777 and $24,500,926. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Sn 
May an Excellent Month for Orders. 





The Buying Movement Abating Somewhat. 





From every quarter come the reports that May was 
‘ month of heavy bookings in nearly all lines of finished 
iron and steel, in some instances going beyond the records 
of the flush times prior to the panic, Broadly speaking, 
the movement now shows some indications of having 
abated, as is only natural. The fundamental fact is that 
confidence is being slowly but surely restored, and that 
actual consumption is slowly expanding. The indiffer- 
_— of the iron trade in general to developments in 
Washington is surprising, and to some interests is alarm- 
jag. The opinion generally held in the trade is that so 
far as the near future is involved, any effect which the 
passage of a tariff bill may have has been discounted. 

A fair run of moderate orders have been placed in 
different parts of the country in pig iron, and for the 
present the buying movement has abated. A lot of 10,000 
tons of basic was closed in Eastern Pennsylvania cai 
some pretty good further inquiries are under considera- 
tion. The leading buyers claim to be well covered on 
the present basis of requirements. In the South $11.25 
for Me. 2 foundry is being done for prompt shipment, and 
occasionally $11 sales crop up. 

Furnacemen have to a considerable extent purchased 
C=. Supplies of Lake ore, occasionally at a concession 
of 25c. below last year’s prices, and the East has bought 


heavily of Swedish and other ores and is taking liberal 


quantities of local ores. Furnace interests have also 


Genes quite heavily for coke, at low figures. 

No additional sales of steel rails of any consequence 
have been effected during the past week, but in the Chi- 
cago District some heavy inquiries have appeared, among 
them being 72,000 tons for the Harriman lines and 15,000 
tons for the Northern Pacific. The 50,000 tons required 
by the Gould lines has not yet been formally awarded 
to the Pueblo mill. The Argentine order for 49,000 tons 
of rails and 3500 tons of splice bars is still in abeyance. 

None of the really large structural contracts which 
have been in the market are yet closed. At Boston the 
Boston & Albany grain elevator, calling for 5200 tons, 
has been placed. Bids have gone in on the Winner 
bridge, at Kansas City, which involves 13,500 tons. The 
bids on material for buildings are still low and the 
market is erratic. On bridge work a somewhat firmer 
tone has developed. 

There is a good deal of activity in line pipe. The 
People’s Natural Gas Company has ordered 60 to 70 
miles of 14-in. pipe and the Ohio Fuel Supply Company 
has awarded 80 miles of 18-in. pipe, with other large 
orders for line pipe pending. There were rumors that 
an advance in merchant pipe would be announced on 
the 1st inst., but this was not done, and it is stated that 
there will not be a change for some little time. 

An advance of $2 per net ton in wire is stated to be 
under consideration. . 

The sheet trade has not thus far participated in the 
general betterment, and cutting is still quite prevalent. 
It is understood that independent sheet mills have suc- 
ceeded in covering far ahead on sheet bars at low prices, 
and that one of them purchased a very heavy tonnage, 
estimated at 25,000 tons, recently. , 

The cast iron pipe industry is quiet. Bids have gone 
in on one lot of 10,000 tons for Northern New York. The 
opening of the bids on 8000 tons for Manila has been 
postponed to June 10. 

Increasing strength and a higher range of prices char- 
acterize the markets for old material and for steel melt- 
ing stock in particular. : 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
June 2, May 26, May 5, June 3, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1909. 1909. 1909. 1908. 


Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 


NE in ee aa. aie see $16.25 $16.25 $16.00 $16.75 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

WOE sexs dua kics ceccd VER 14.50 1450 14.50 15.24 
Foundry No. 2 local, Chicago... 16.50 1650 16.50 17.60 
Basic, delivered, Eastern Pa... 15.50 15.50 15.00 16.00 
Basic, Valley furnace.........-+ 14.25 14.25 14.00 15.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 15.90 15.90 15.65 16.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.65 14.40 14.40 14.90 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 20.00 

BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh........ 23.00 23.00 23.00 28.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 25.00 25.00 25.00 30.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 24.50 24.50 24.50 29.20 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 29.00 29.00 29.00 35.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.09 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
Steel rails, melting. Chicago.... 14.75 14.25 14.00 12.25 
Steel rails, ‘melting, Philadelphia 15.50 15.25 14.00 13.00 
Iron rails, Chicago............ 17.00 17.00 16.50 15.50 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 18.50 18.50 17.00 18.00 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 15.25 15.00 14.75 13.00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia........ 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 15.75 15.50 14.25 13.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago.... 14.50 14.00 13.00 11.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 15.50 15.25 13.75 13.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound : “ Cents. Cents. Cents, Cents. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia.. 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.40 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.58 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.50 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.36 1.36 1.31 1.76 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.20” 1.20 1.15 1.60 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.41 1.46 1.41 1.86 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.25% 1.30 1.25 1.70 
Beams, tidewater, New York.... 1.41 1.46 1.41 1.86 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.70 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.41 1.46 1.41 1.86 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.25” 1.30 1.25 1.70 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.30 1.20 1.55 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.40 1.30 1.65 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20” 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.70 1.70 1.60 2.05 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.85 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.50 
METALS, Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 13.50 13.50 12.87%13.00 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 13.25 13.25 12.624412.62% 
Spelter, New York..........-. 5.20 5.20 56.02% 4.55 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 5.05 5.05 490 4.40 
Bese. Mew TetR ssc c ees 4.35 4.40 4.22% 4.30 
Lead, St. Lowdls.... cei ew cewee 4.25 4.30 4.10 + 4.20 
Tin, New? Tork. 66. eesti cese 29.10 29.15 29.10 28.85 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... © 7.75 7.75 7.75 8.50 
Nickel, New York.........++-- 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin plate, 100 Ib., New York... $3.64 $3.64 $3.64 $38.89 


——$-e——— 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 lb.: 
New York; 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
lic.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c. ; 
Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c. ; St. Louis, 2244c.; New Or- 
leans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are 80c. on plates, structural steels and sheets, No, il 
and heavier, 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter ; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 

Structural Shapes.—I-beams and channels, 8 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.25c. to 1.30c., net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.35c., 
net; H-beams over 8 in., 1.45c.; angles, 8 to 6 in., inclusive, 
¥% in, and up, 1.30c., net; angles, over 6 in., 1.35c., net; 
angles, 3 x 3 in. and up, less than % in., 1.45c., base, half 
extras, steel bar card; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.30c., net; zees, 3 
in. and up, 1.30c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 
1.20c., base, plus 10c. half extras, steel bar card ; deck beams 
and bulb angles, 1.60c., net ; hand rail tees, 2.70c., net ; check- 
ered and corrugated plates, 2.70c., net. 

Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.25c. to 1.30c., base. Extras over this price, are as 
follows : 

ality, %4-in. thick on 100 in. 
widen a tr aolies 6 we wide, is ee a. 
é 
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Steel plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per 
square foot, shall be considered \%-in. plate. Steel plates over 
72 in, wide must be ordered 4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 Ib. per square foot, to take base price. Steel plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

Percentages as to overweight on plates, whether ordered to 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications 

Ganges under \-in, to and including 3-16-in. plates 


i Re UNNI a « we dic 6 wis 0 do 00 00:0 Cetueesasves $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9....... “20 
All sketches ye Hey straight taper plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 80 in.)......... 10 
Se bad bas 00 as 06.500 Okan ued -20 
Boiler and flange steel plates..............000- 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates... .20 
DS DORUONY: MUNBL. Fi be Cs oaks ce aw HES SEND Se KS 30 
as ch 6 44 be h eas Rama eam © aden .40 
EAE POE. WOEOL 5 5. a 6 «6.0 0.040's.0. acne eecee 50 


Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in............ 05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 in............ 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in............ 15 
For widths over 120 in, up to 125 in............ 25 
For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in............ .50 
Pr SE ME Oe a co's eine « cus wikawmtatanurese 

TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store, are as follows: Blue 
annealed sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.65c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.70c.; Nos. 18 and 14, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c.; Box 
annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.05c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No. 27, 2.15c.; No. 28, 2.20¢c.; No. 
29, 2.25c.; No. 30, 2.35c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 18 and 14, 
2.25c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.35c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.50c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.65c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.85c.; No. 27, 3.05c.; No. 
28, 3.25c.; No. 29, 3.25¢c.; No. 30, 3.60c. Painted roofing 
sheets, No. 28, 1.55c. per square. Galvanized roofing sheets, 
No. 28, 2.80c. per square for 2%4-in. corrugations. 

Wrought Pipe.—Discounts on steel pipe, % to 6 in., in 
carloads to the largest trade, are 81 and 5 per cent. off list, 
and on iron pipe, 4% to 8 in., are 78 and 5 per cent. off list. 

Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 
Steel 
D. OO Fi Ns 266 6 ccc Sa wh rama ee Bae Rice 0 o5 6s peo 
BM: CG Hak Main U5 TOTES ee AI Fo Pork ree bs Ce wee 62 
SE CIR IN 6d Vai i BG n le bea A'S bk 4:44. 2 He ORE RR Ces 70 
Oe, Mek nth ashi Pd Wael 8 Pe 4 4 2 Be cate: 4 eo meas aioe 64 
Mr MG a ACS aide len Aecurds db odie in Abate ie:0 a heen 62 


214 in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
Wire Rods.—Bessemer rods, $29; chain rods, $29; basic 
rods, $29 to $30. 


_—3--e——___—_ 


Chicago. 


FIsHER BurILpinG, June 2, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


Fortified by the flood of orders for bars, plates and 
shapes that has been pouring in to the mills for the past 
month, finishing departments are generally occupied at full 
capacity. Something of the volume of the business devel- 
oped in this period may be realized when it is stated that, 
including rails, 300,000 tons were entered last month by the 
Illinois Steel Company. This eclipses all previous records 
for the past two years. It should be noted also that, with 
the exception of 5000 tons, none of the bookings runs beyond 
October, and most of them are for as prompt shipment as 
can be given. Specifications for plates and shapes are ac- 
cumulating faster than the mills are able to turn them 
out, and deliveries on these products are beginning to lag. 
The only finishing department of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany not running under full capacity is that of the rail 
mills, but the demands upon these will soon compel a quick- 
ening of their gait. The bar iron mills have not as yet 
shared to any great extent in the general improvement. 
Steel scrap is scarce and prices have been still further ad- 
vanced by buying for outside markets. Fabricating shops 
are gradually filling up with work, and better prices are 
being realized on current contracts than were possible a 
month ago. The wire and wire nail mills have orders on 
hand sufficient to keep them fully employed for the next 
60 or 90 days at least. Foundry pig iron seems to have 
been little affected as yet by the general industrial improve- 
ment observed in the demand for finished materials. Under- 
lying the permanence of the whole progressive movement 
now so strongly in evidence is the continued growth of con- 
sumption at a corresponding rate, and this in turn is to a 
large extent dependent upon prospective crop conditions, 
which up to the present time are, fortunately, favorable. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market shows little signs of 
activity so far as new business is concerned. Most of the 
sales comprising transactions of the past week were of small 
lots, and inquiries for tonnage of important size are scarce. 
One concern is asking prices on 1000 tons of foundry iron 
and another on a few hundred tons of high silicon iron. A 
lot of 1000 tons of off grade Northern iron was placed by 
a Milwaukee manufacturer. The malleable melters are more 
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conspicuous as buyers than for some time, but at that their 
requirements are further below normal than other melters 
except among the implement-makers. Southern furnaces are 
holding firm at $11.50, Birmingham, for last half, but some 
recent sales have been made at $11.25 for prompt shipment; 
this price, however, seems to be available from only a few 
sources. As indicative of the rate of consumption, it is 
stated that contract shipments are moving with little inter-. 
ruption, there being but few holdup orders from purchasers. 
At the same time the melt is not increasing rapidly in any 


direction. The following prices are for June delivery, f.o.b. 

Chicago: 
Lake Superior charcoal.............. $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Northern coke foundry, No, 3......... 16.00 to 16.50 
POU ES UG, Bie cnc bane sc des 17.50 to 18.00 
Rome GONG, ING Diiiee Si ee eden 16.35 to 16.85 
Bememeem GOMG, NO. Bikes cvcsieivedees 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern coke; No; 3......cccccsccecs 15.35 to 15.85 
po ee es ee 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern coke, No, 2 soft............-. 15.85 to 16.35 
HOMEMOTR SEAT TORNG. ow vce ccccccciase 14.35 to 14.85 
SEAN MOTs wks od bisis HRA Weal 14.10 to 14.60 
Malleable Bessemer... .......ccccceces 16.50 to 17.00 
Standard Bessemer.............eee0% 17.40 to 17.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 %. 19.90 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 %. 20.90 to 21.40 


Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 10 %. 21.90 to 22.40 


Billets and Rods.— While no large sales are reported, the 
general demand for forging billets from machinery builders 
indicates a gradual- increase in requirements. Few of the 
leading mills have any surplus tonnage of steel above what is 
needed for their own finishing departments, and in conse- 
quence prices have firmed up. We are advised that the 
minimum now obtainable from any source is $26, and one 
sale of forging billets is reported at $1 above this price. The 
leading makers of wire rods are booking little new business, 
but specifications against existing contracts are freely offered. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—After a period of hesitation 
following the recent advance in light rails, buyers are begin- 
ning to come into the market at the new prices. Several 
good sized orders were secured last week by the Lllinois Steel 
Company, whose light rail mill at the South Works is run- 
ning fuller than for some time. The continued advance of 
old steel rerolling rails has helped to steady the light rail 
market, since it has limited the margin of profit for the reroll- 
ing mills. While no new orders for standard section rails 
are reported for the past week, inquiries now in the market 
foreshadow the early placing of nearly 100,000 tons. The 
bulk of this prospective tonnage is comprised of two lots— 
one from the Harriman lines of 72,000 tons and one from 
the Northern Pacific of 15,000 tons. Practically all of the 
rail orders thus far placed are wanted for as early delivery 
as is practicable for the mills to make. No. 2 rail mill at the 
South Works, rolling standard sections, is not yet gaited up 
to full capacity, but its output is steadily being increased. 
Regular prices of light rails, which, it is stated, are more 
firmly maintained than at any time in months past, are as 
follows: 40 to 45 Ib. sections, $26; 30 to 35 Ib. sections, 
$26.75; 16, 20 and 25 lb. sections, $27; 12-lb. sections, $28, 
Chicago, less 50c. a ton on lots under 500 tons and $1 a ton 
on lots over 500 tons. 

Structural Material.—It is estimated that the total of 
fabricating contracts let last month is 250,000 tons. The 
transactions of last week were individually unimportant, 
but there is still a large amount of business in sight that 
is certain to be placed, besides a still greater tonnage under 
consideration that is more or less indefinite. There are 
bids outstanding on 50,000 tons of fabricated work, and 
double this tonnage is involved in plans now on the boards. 
The 1500 tons required for the Brandeis Theatre and 
office building, Denver, Colo., was secured by the Thompson- 
Starrett Company, and 3000 tons for the Utah Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, was taken by the American Bridge Company. 
Bids are in on the Winner bridge, Kansas City, calling for 
13,500 tons; also on the Peoria & Pekin Union drawbridge 
for around 1400 tons. The demand for shipment of plain 
material is growing urgent, and deliveries are beginning to 
lag. For the first time ina year and a half the American 
Bridge Company has received notice from the Carnegie 
Steel Company that its orders for 12 and 14 in. beams 
must, on account of crowded capacity, go over into the next 
rolling schedule. From the way specifications are coming 
in the difficulty of obtaining prompt shipments is likely to 
become more pronounced instead of diminishing. The range 
of bids now current on fabricated work indicates a level 
of prices anywhere from $3 to $5 a ton above the extreme 
low limits reached. Plain material prices are firm, at 1.30c., 
Pittsburgh, or 1.48c., Chicago, except that on shipments 
from local mills 1.45c., Chicago, is occasionally done. Speci- 
fications with orders are being insisted upon by the mills, 
none of which is contracting ahead at these prices, except 
for tonnage required for specific jobs. 

Plates.—The plate mills are being operated at practically 
full capacity, and tonnage in both new orders and specifica- 
tions is growing. The car shops, although not contributing 
their full quota, are nevertheless more of a factor in the 
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Situation than for some time. The boiler shops also are buy- 

ing and specifying much more liberally. Under these sup- 

porting influences prices are more evenly maintained at 

1.30c., Pittsburgh. The only deviation from this figure is 

a possible allowance of 3 cents below the regular Pittsburgh } 
freight rate on shipments from loca] mills. 


Sheets.—The demand from all sources is steadily though | 
not rapidly increasing. There is still some capacity to be | 
filled before all the mills are fully occupied. Prices are still/ 
susceptible of some shading, although the tendency is toward! 
more regular maintenance of the regular recognized schedule) 
as quoted under “ f.o.b. Pittsburgh” prices. 


Bars.—In spite of the heavier tonnage placed in early 
contracts, there is still a fair amount of new. orders being 
entered for steel bars. Over 40,000 tons were booked by 
the Illinois Steel Company during the month of May, and 
the independent mills have also secured tonnage of satis- 
factory proportions. The Cambria Steel Company and the \ 
Republic Iron & Steel Company have advanced prices $1 } 
a ton and are now holding at 1.25c., Pittsburgh. The | 
Illinois Steel Company and Carnegie Steel Company are | 


former interest is not conceding anything from the regular 
18c. freight differential on this basis. The Bay View 
mills of the Illinois Steel Company are operating at full 
capacity both on bars and shapes. The Lllinois Central 
Railroad is reported to have purchased 900 tons of bar iron 
at a price under 1.30c., Chicago, for early delivery. Not- 
withstanding the continued advance in scrap, bar iron prices 
have not stiffened up corespondingly. The mills are gen- 
erally asking 1.30c. on current business, but this can be 
slightly shaded on desirable specifications. 


: Merchant Pipe.—The demand for merchant pipe con- 
tinues to improve, but at a slow rate as .compared with 
other rolling mill products. Rumors of an impending ad- 
vance are discredited by the leading interests as forecasting 
any immediate action likely to be taken in this direction. 
Whatever increase there is in the volume of business is ap- 
parently due to greater consumption than to heavier buying 
by jobbers in anticipation of future demand. r 

Boiler Tubes.—There is, perhaps, a little better demand 
for merchant tubes from the boiler shops, but trade, as a 
whole, is pretty closely limited to small orders for current 
needs. Regular discounts are subject to some shading, espe- 
cially on locomotive tubes, which are likewise inactive. 

Merchant Steel.— With but few exceptions the implement 
makers have placed contracts for their requirements in mis- 
cellaneous shapes a year ahead from July 1. Ordinarily, 
these interests do not begin to specify material for fall work 
until the latter part of July or August 1. The mills, how- 
ever, are urging that specifications be furnished as fast as 
possible from now on, in order to avoid delay from congestion 
later on. Some are responding with specifications, but the 
disposition to wait until crop prospects are more fully out- 
lined retards general action along this line. The Cambria 
Steel Company has advanced prices on merchant steel and 
special shapes $1 a ton. 

Metals.—Copper has lost none of the gain made in the 

past two or three weeks either in price or demand. There 
has been no exceptionally heavy buying within that time, but 
there has been enough doing to indicate a healthy expansion 
in actual consumption. Both lead and spelter are more 
active, and prices are slightly higher. Quotations are as 
follows: Casting copper. 13%c. to 13%4c.; lake, 1356c. to 
13%4c., in car lots, for prompt shipment; smal! lots, 4c. to 
See. higher ; pig tin, car lots, 31c.; small lots, 33c.; lead, 
desilverized, 4.50c. to 4.60c., for 50-ton lots ; corroding, 4.75c. 
to 4.85c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 24%4c. per 100 Ib. 
higher, spelter, 5.30c. to 5.40c.; Cookson’s antimony, 101%e., 
and other grades, 9%c. to 10%4c.; sheet zinc is $6.75, f.0.b. 
La Salle, in car lots of 600-Ib. casks. On old metals we 
quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 13\4c. ; copper bottoms, 
11%6c. ; copper clips, 12c.; red brass, 11%c.; yellow brass, 
944c. ; light brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 4%4c.; zinc, 4.75c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 21c.; tin foil, 23c.; block tin pipe, 26c. 
: Cast Iron Pipe.—Among the small municipal lettings 
in prospect are tons for St. Edward, Neb., and 200 tons 
for Clovis, N. M., bids on which will be opened June 11 
and 16, respectively. No heavy tonnage was included in the 
week’s closures, all of which so far as reported were for smal] 
lots ranging from 100 to 400 tons. The pipe laying season 
1S now opening up all over the country, and as a result a 
livelier demand for extension requirements is looked for. 
We quote per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water pipe, 
4 in., $27.50; 6 to 12 in., $26.50; 16 in. and up, $25.50, 
with $1 extra for gas pipe. 

Old Material.— Purchases of steel scrap made last week 
for shipment te mills in the Pittsburgh District had the 
effect of forcing old material prices still higher. While the 
demand centered almost wholly on melting steel, other 
grades were sympathetically affected, and, with the exception 
of foundry serap, nearly all grades advanced 50c. or more 
a ton. None of the important local consumers is buying 
heavily at the present level. and it is believed that most. of 


still selling at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, and in many cases iar | 
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them have their present requirements pretty well covered 
by former purchases. That steel scrap is relatively scarce 
has, however, been shown by the small amount that has 
come out in response to the prices now prevailing. In 
view of the large increase of open hearth capacity and the 
recent expansion of mill activity calling a greater proportion 
of it into service, the demand for steel scrap has naturally 
been stimulated. Recent offerings of railroad material, 
which as a rule have been divided into small lots, have 
been disposed of at top prices; $19 per net ton for iron car 
axles and $14 per net ton for No. 1 wrought are reported 
to have been paid for car lots sold last week. A list of 
1600 tons from the Santa Fe, containing 665 tons of old 
car wheels, and one of even larger tonnage from the Chicago 
& Northwestern, with 500 tons of wrought scrap, are to be 
closed this week. A lot of about 300 tons of old car wheels 
sold last week by a Western road brought $15.35 per gross 


ton. The following prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 
SE Ee Peer eee $17.00 to $17.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steei rails, less than 3 ft......... 14.75 to 15.25 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 
Sect 60 Immpection. . oo. 6. ccaccecces 22.50 to 23.50 
Ee OO INGO és oinrid fo Eee SS eee Nic 15.25 to 15.75 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 14.50 to 15.00 
ET NN 6 oi ow os hie ot ie ci eS A PSS 11.50 to 12.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 


Re I IGOR iiss o-6 6 oo SSS ESS gh $17.25 to $17.75 
SG OO. on, 5 416 a9 a> Os ee a eS 18.75 to 19.25 


ES mina sn ge DBE ENS 4 68> 17.75 to 18.25 
No. 1 railroad wronght.............. 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Springs, knuckles and couplers........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 14.50 to 15.00 
ee FO eA en aes 10.00 to 11.00 
A SL 6 bbb aa cee been SS 00> 8.50 to 9.00 
en ie CRONE. | 5 opis os 4:4 9-4 0 0/0: 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings............... 7.50 to 7.75 
SGT ID sos Ska cvs 04.0 bla eins y bic 6.00 to 6.50 
Te ee ee | Seer ee Eee 5.50 to 6.00 
ee Eels tristeiiatn ck dialup a dia Pa) a 7.00 to 7.50 
ee eS Loe Sas oe Lt nw ee wap Ss 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 10.00to 10.50 
Bh FO NN sek id handy wiraia’ee eke 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 11.75 to 12.25 
DEGREE WINE «=o ob bp 6 A 6 doe Bs 0 oot 12.75 to 13.25 
Agricultural malleable................ 11.25 to 11.75 
Pipes ONG Muwes.. 05... sercesvedoues 10.25 to 10.75 
——_~-——_—_—_ 
> 
Birmingham, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 31, 1909. 


Pig Iron.—A summary of conditions existing at the close 
of the past week indicates a stronger market. The produc- 
ing interests who have been disposed to depart from the 
established schedule of asking prices in order to move their 
daily output are less solicitous for orders, and that their 
prices are firmer is indicated by the manner in which recent 
engagements for early requirement have been distributed. 
The concern to which the majority of sales at a concession is 
accredited now announces a limited tonnage to offer for de- 
livery during the remainder of the first half, with the third 
quarter output practically disposed of. This interest quotes 
$12, Birmingham, on a No. 2 foundry basis for strictly last 
quarter shipments; but, as in the case of smaller concerns 
that have adopted that price, reports no sales at the figures 
asked. The market for deliveries covering the remainder of 
the year is understood to be correctly represented by the 
$11.50, Birmingham, schedule, although, by reason of prefer- 
ence in brands, engagements of melters are not in all cases as 
liberal as they would be under other conditions. There is a 
tendency on the part of all producers to lessen the differen- 
tial in quotations on low grades and the premium is usually 
paid by the trade. The principal sale of low grades during 
the week was 1500 tons of gray forge for delivery at the 
rate of 500 tons per month, commencing immediately. The 
price considered in this transaction was $10.50, Birmingham. 
A cash transaction, involving 1000 tons of No. 2 foundry at 
$11.50, Birmingham, is reported, and negotiations on a lot 
of 5000 to 7500 tons for forward delivery have just been 
closed. It is understood that the rate of production is to 
be reduced by the blowing out of one stack the coming week, 
and there are probably only two additional available stacks 
for operation on foundry grades within the next 60 or 90 
days. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The demand just at this time for cast 
iron pipe is rather desultory, but the aggregate of small or- 
ders. placed from time to time is attractive and producers 
are optimistic as to the future. As an evidence of the pros- 
pects, preparations are now being made for the resumption 
of operations at the only plant in this district remaining idle. 
The plants in operation are in all cases well supplied with 
orders, and accumulations are found only where certain sizes 
have of necessity been manufactured. An additional ship- 


ment of Universal water pipe is to be made to an Arizona 
point within the coming week, which will make an aggre- 
gate of some 100 cars furnished that particular locality. We 
quote water pipe as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 
4 in. to 6 in., $25: 8 in. to 12 in., $24; over 12 in., $22 to 
$23, with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe. These quotations 
are probably shaded on Jarge municipal contracts. 
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Old Material.—Owing to the demand for low grade pig 
iron, dealers have found a more ready market for light cast 
and stove plate and have accordingly advanced quotations. 
There is considerable more inquiry for steel scrap and the 
outlook for old rails and car wheels is more encouraging. 
Dealers’ asking prices, which are in the main nominal, are 
revised as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


Nn Me ae Nes by 56k 0 se cert $13.50 to $14.00 
ee SS eae eT wee ws ks ee Cee one 14.50 to 15.00 
CE CN SF iath te base 0 Wie os ae aan 12.00 to 12.50 
eS ee | 12.00 to 12.50 
RS a aR.) a ee 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 country wrought.............. 9.00to 9.50 
No. 2 country wrovght.........0.e<s 8.50 to 9.00 
Oe ee "ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Cr, ME: a's o's’ o> v, 0's «04 ola eae 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard car wheels................. 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast............ 8.50to 9.00 


i | ee ee Eee ('F. 4.00 to 4.50 





Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 1, 1909. 


While a fair volume of business continues to be trans- 
acted, both in crude and finished materials, there has not 
been the same heavy buying that recently characterized the 
market. The larger consumers have pretty well covered for 
their needs for the third quarter, and in some instances for 
the entire second half of the year, but there has been enough 
business of a moderate character to maintain fully the 
strength of the market. Higher prices are named for pig 
iron, but they have not yet been realized; some producers 
have also advanced their price for steel bars, but from others 
they can still be had at the old quotations. The general de- 
mand for iron and steel products is better than it was; mills 
are more fully engaged, and in some instances have booked 
a better aggregate in the past month than in any month 
since the panic of 1907. The measure of improvement has 
not been rapid, but slow and steady. The railroads appear 
to be ordering equipment somewhat more freely, the local 
locomotive builder taking during the week one order for 105 
locomotives, the largest single order taken for a long time. 


Pig Iron.—The only important purchase of basic iron 
during the week was a lot of 10,000 tons for shipment in the 
fourth quarter, at $15.50, delivered, at which price sellers 
are firm for third and fourth quarter shipment. Several 
steelmakers have covered for the major portion of their 
requirements during the last half, and the principal buyers 
have temporarily withdrawn from the market. Few large 
purchases of foundry irons have been reported. The more 
important buyers of those grades, who have been quite 
heavy purchasers recently, have suspended further buying 
for the time. There has, however, been quite a large volume 
of miscellaneous business running from carloads up, which 
in the aggregate amount to a very satisfactory tonnage, and 
some producers are now pretty well sold up on deliveries 
during the third quarter and are not willing to take orders 
at the present range of prices for more extended delivery. 
Prices are stiffer, and while $16.25, delivered, has been 
done for No. 2 X foundry for prompt shipment, iron at this 
price is becoming scarce. For strictly third quarter deliv- 
ery standard brands of this grade command $16.50, de- 
livered, while an advance of 25c. is asked by some sellers for 
third quarter and 50c. for fourth quarter shipment. Vir- 
ginia foundry iron has been in fair demand, but the bulk of 
the sales have been small, and prices, while no higher, are 
being quite firmly maintained. Southern iron has not been 
active, although one sale of 3000 tons of low grade iron 
has been made to one of the Delaware River pipe foundries 
at $15, delivered. On the higher grades transactions have 
been light and prices are reported firm. Forge iron has 
not been in active demand. There have been some inquiries, 
but prices asked by sellers are higher than buyers’ ideas, and 
no tonnage of importance has been taken. Low phosphorus 
iron has been a trifle more active, at unchanged prices. 
One lot of 1000 tons, for Western shipment, was sold at a 
price equal to $19.50, delivered in this vicinity, while some 
small sales were made on a basis of $20, delivered. The 
general situation is strong, and while a rather quiet market 
for pig iron is anticipated for the next few weeks, it is be- 
lieved that there will be fully enough business to sustain 
the market. Higher prices, it is believed, will, to a certain 
extent, check buying, unless there should be a more pro- 
nounced volume of business in finished and semifinished 
products. There is a disposition on the part of sellers, 
however, to advance prices 25c. to 50c. a ton, dependent on 
delivery. For prompt shipment business has been trans- 
acted at the following range of prices, delivered in buyers’ 
yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry. a ot to $16. 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain..... 

Virginia, No. 2 X foundry tba eile deletes 18. 50 to 16.75 
Va Be DS OM. 6). i vw dda din 5% o's 16.25 to 16.50 
gray EE nck Weieta 0 vd Cod. @esale nae 15.00 to 15.25 
SE a's 6 wae bv e's "ogee vee uve. eee d 6s Gkbas ban 15.50 
EW NOR 05a 8 SE aN Ss 19.50 to 20.00 


Ferromanganese.—The demand shows an improvement 
and sales of lots ranging from 300 to 500 tons, for delivery 
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extending over the last half of the year, are reported at 
$41, Baltimore. Some of the larger buyers would contract 
for deliveries extending into next year if sellers would ac- 
cept the business at the present range of prices, but this they 
refuse to do. Several inquiries for moderate lots are before 
the trade. 


Billets.—The situation is unsatisfactory ; sellers will not 
accept forward business at the ruling prices, and what is 
transacted is almost entirely of a prompt nature. Ordinary 
billets command $24.50 to $25, delivered in this territory, 
forging steel taking the usual $2 advance. 


Plates.—Several mills report a moderate improvement 
in orders and tonnage. The aggregate for the month is bet- 
ter, and one producer reports May as the best month since 
the 1907 panic. The demand shows a wider range, and 
while no large individual tonnage has been taken, there has 
been a good volume of moderate sized orders. Prices are 
being fairly well maintained at 1.45c. to 1.55c., delivered in 
this territory. 


Structural Material.—Few contracts of any size have 
developed. The Philadelphia & Reading Railway will re- 
quire 3500 tons of bridge material, under contract No. 11, 
for further extension of its Ninth street elevated work. Sev- 
eral small building propositions have come out, but no large 
lots have been placed. General business continues of a sat- 
isfactory volume. Prices of plain material are well main- 
tained, while fabricated work shows a tendency toward 
higher figures. Plain material continues to be quoted for 
delivery in this territory at 1.45c. to 1.55¢., according to 
specification. 


Sheets.—While the demand is fairly active, the situation 
shows some indications of weakness, it being understood that 
a tendency to make concessions for tonnage had again devel- 
oped. Mills continue fairly active, but business develops un- 
satisfactorily and is largely for prompt shipment, at prices 
ranging about as follows, for delivery in this territory: Nos. 
18 to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c.; No. 28, 2.80c. 


Bars.—The situation is a trifle stronger; there is a 
shade better demand and sellers are less disposed to accept 
orders for forward delivery at the present range of quota- 
tions, which show a hardening tendency, owing to the ad- 
vancing prices of crude materials. Steel bars have in some 
instances been marked up $1 a ton, but are still to be freely 
had at the old quotation, 1.85c., delivered in this territory. 
Refined iron bars command from 1.40c. to 1.50¢., and com- 
mon iron bars 1.35c. to 1.40¢., delivered, in this district. 


Coke.—There has been a better movement in furnace 
coke, some fairly heavy contracts for delivery during the last 
half at slightly higher prices being noted. Foundry coke is 
a shade more active and prices are firmer. For delivery over 
the last half of the year furnace coke is quoted at $1.65 
to $1.75, at oven; foundry coke is quoted $2.15 to $2.25, 


at oven. For delivery in this territory prices range about 
as follows. 
Connellsville furnace coke.............. $3.90 to $4.10 
CIES 670 ow valinn. 6 get's 0 ot 2.0 bis & Ob 4.35 to 4.50 
Mountain furnace coke................-- 3.50 to 3.70 


POR WON FAO Gild sc Seas a caldeeees.cbe 3.80 to 4.10 


Old Material.—A moderate movement is to be noted in 
the leading grades. Several fair sized lots of heavy melting 
steel have been sold at $15.50, delivered, and prices are 
stronger. Rolling mills are aggressive buyers of some classes 
of material, and the market still shows an upward tendency. 
A wider range of prices is to be noted for some classes of 
scrap, owing to the anxiety of some mills to get stock. 
Stove plate, which has been fairly active, shows an advance 
of fully $1 a ton, while some buyers refuse to pay over 
$11.75, others have paid $12.75, delivered, for that grade. 
Prices, while to some extent still nominal, range about as 
follows for delivery in buyers’ wards, eastern Pennsylvania 
and nearby points: 


No. 1 steel scrap and crops.......... $15.50 e $16.00 
Rie EN 6 6 eb Ne eeetle ec etuN’ 19.50 to 20.50 
ee UNO M85 s koes Vek sce dees te 20.50 to 21.50 
CI SPOR «BEIGE. on & + 0.0 o:0:0.0.0 aden’ + +d- SRM eeee 
RES OS © 82 > ab 0-6 aha bah ces 18.50 to 19.50 


ne ee ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Choice No. 1 R. R. wrought.......... 18.50 to 19.00 
EE 5 CI obo! bv a! 6-0 WSs -pi 0.0/9 0:4 ae 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable................... 14.00 to 14.50 
UNG RIE SN bg c acaio.nis celele-s 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 RD TG MUON. 6 a2 -0'e: «0.0 ware ou 13.00 to 13.50 
PONE ES IRR aes ere 7 9.00to 9.50 
NL a. o's 3 ok wo be oe Von aie 12.50 to 13.00 
on. SESS eS eG ae ae 11.75 to 12.75 
Re eee 10.50 to 11.00 
CNIS 6 bao oie OAK eda te a Sesaves 13.50 to 14.00 


Considerable interest has been aroused in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by the application for charters for two underground 
railroads to construct tunnels under the business dis- 
trict. Part of their routes conflict and this week the 
applications will be passed upon by State officials at 
Harrisburg. M. M. Garland and F. T. F. Loveyoy are 
interested in one of the companies. 
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Pittsburgh. 
PaRK BUILDING, June 2, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Sentimentally, at least, the pig iron market 
is better and prices are hardening. A local interest is in 
the market for a round tonnage of basic for delivery over 
the last half and another local consumer will likely close to- 
day for 1000 tons of basic for shipment over the second and 
third quarters. Prices are firmer than for some time, and 
we quote sand cast Bessemer iron at $15 to $15.25; malle- 
able Bessemer, $14.50 to $14.75; basic, in small lots for spot 
shipment, $14.25, and for delivery over third and fourth 
quarters, $14.50; No. 2 foundry, $14.50 to $14.75, and gray 
forge, $13.75, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate to Pitts- 
burgh being 90 cents a ton. We note a sale of 1000 tons of 


basic for June and July delivery at $14.35 and 200 tons of 
prompt basic at $14.40, Valley furnace. 


Steel.—Specifications on contracts for billets and sheet 
and tin bars continue to come in very freely, and shipments 
of steel by the mills in May were much heavier than for some 
months. A sale of 1500 tons of sheet bars was made for de- 
livery over the next two or three months at $24, delivered, in 
the Pittsburgh District. We quote Bessemer billets at $23, 
forging billets at $25 and sheet and tin bars at $24 to $25, 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh. 


Spikes.—The New York Central has placed an order with 
a local interest for 15,000 kegs of spikes for delivery over the 
next two or three months. 


(By Mail.) 


Reports of operations by the leading steel interests for 
the month of -May are decidedly encouraging and strongly 
reflect the great ‘improvement that has come in the steel 
trade, and which promises to continue. The Carnegie Steel 
Company in its rail and billet division gained 23,000 tons 
in orders sent to the mills in May over April, while the 
structural and plate division showed an increase in actual 
orders in May over April more than double, and an increase 
in specifications of more than 50 per cent. The actual 
orders and specifications entered by the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company in May were much the largest in any one 
month for nearly two years, and this company is now filled 
up on practically everything it makes for the next fiye or 
six weeks. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company had a very 
heavy month in May—much larger than in April—and is 
also sold up on most of its products well toward the close 
of the year. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company en- 
tered more actual orders and specifications in May than in 
any previous month in the history of the company and is 
running all departments of its immense plant to practically 
full capacity. Indications for the future are regarded as 
bright, and already on some lines, especially structural steel 
and steel bars, two or three of the mills are not making 
deliveries that are entirely satisfactory to customers. The 
Carnegie Steel Company is now operating all of its steel 
plants practically full, except the North Sharon, Pa., and 
the Columbus, Ohio, works. The Riverside department of 
the National Tube Company, at Wheeling, W. Va., which 
has been idle upward of two years, will be put on this week. 
The one item in the whole list that is not satisfactory is 
standard rails, but a buying movement in rails has started 
in the West. The wire business is in splendid shape, and 
the American Steel & Wire Company operated its plants 
on May 31, Decoration Day, owing to the great rush of 
orders on its books. There is quite a heavy movement in 
the scrap trade and prices have advanced sharply, with 
the available supply of certain lines of scrap very limited. 
The whole situation looks good, and while there may be some 
let-down in the hot months of July and August, it is be- 
lieved the last three or four months of the year will be 
active. 


Ferromanganese.—This material does not show any 
improvement in prices, which are rather weak, the demand 
being limited. We quote 80 per cent. foreign ferro at $40.50 
to $41, seaboard, the freight rate to Pittsburgh being $1.95 
a ton. 

Ferrosilicon.—The supply of this material for prompt 
shipment seems to be a little better, and prices are not as 
high as they were. We quote 50 per cent. at $61 to $62 for 
prompt shipment, and note that all material for shipment 
after June 10 is. being sold with duty on account of the 
buyer. 

Rods.—Consumers of rods who covered their require- 
ments for some time ahead, when prices were $27 or lower, 
are specifying freely against these contracts, and shipments 
of rods by the mills are heavy. We quote Bessemer, open 
hearth and chain rods at $29, Pittsburgh. . 

Skelp.—Mills rolling iron and steel skelp are busier 
than for some time, and some new orders are being placed. 
One local mill that makes a specialty of rolling sheared 
iron plates is pretty well filled up for the next two or three 
months. We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.30c. to 1.35¢.; 
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sheared, 1.40c. to 1.45¢.; grooved iron, 1.50c. to 1.55c., and’ 
sheared iron skelp, 1.55¢c. to 1.60c., all for ordinary widths. 
and gauges, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


Steel Rails.—There is no improvement in the local situa- 
tion in standard rails, but orders and specifications for light 
rails are good, the Carnegie Stee] Company having entered’ 
2821 tons in the past week. A buying movement in rails 
has started in the West, and it is hoped that some of the 
Eastern roads will be in the market before long with at 
least modest requirements for this year’s delivery. We quote 
standard sections at $28, at mill, while prices on light rails 
are as follows: 12-lb., $28; 16, 20 and 25 lb., $27; 30 and 
35 Ib., $26.75; 40 and 45 lb., $26, all in 250-ton lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. Over 250 tons and up to 500 tons, 60c. a ton 
less, and over 500 tons $1 a ton less. Splice bars are 
1.50¢c., at mill, and the demand is good. 


Plates.—There has been some more buying of cars, and 
reports are that several large contracts for steel cars and 
steel underframe cars will soon be placed. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio has bought 500 additional steel hopper cars of 100,- 
000 Ib. capacity of the Standard Steel Car Company for 
July delivery, and the Jersey Central is in the market for 
1500 cars, which will likely go to the same interest. The 
plates and shapes for these cars will be rolled by the *Car- 
negie Steel Company. ‘There are also some large pipe line 
projects under way, which, if put through, will require a 
very heavy tonnage of plates, but some of these projects 
have not been financed as yet, and it may be some little 
time before they actually develop. The projectors are try- 
ing to cover on the plates needed for this work while prices 
are low, but the mills are trying to avoid, as much as possi- 
ble, taking on large contracts for plates for extended de- 
livery at present low prices. We quote 4-in. and heavier 
plates at 1.25c. to 1.30c., at mill. 


Structural Material.—The structural trade has prob- 
ably shown more actual improvement than any other line, 
and a great deal of new work is in sight, much of which 
is expected to be placed in the near future. The American 
Bridge Company is reported to have closed in May for close 
to 200,000 tons, and has taken the material for the new 
Union Hotel at Salt Lake City, 3000 tons. The McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company has taken about 2500 tons 
for the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal Company in New 
York, an interest of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and is the 
lowest bidder on a bridge at Franklin, Pa., about 500 tons. 
Several very important jobs are just on the eve of closing, 
and two of the leading structural interests are firmer in 
their ideas as to prices, and are not taking work at low 
figures which they would have been glad to consider some 
time ago. The general market on beams and channels up to 
15-in. is 1.25c. for large lots, while on the general run of 
small orders 1.30c. is quoted. 


Steel Bars.—Actual orders for steel bars booked by the 
leading makers in May were more than double in April, 
and specifications against contracts are coming in so freely 
that several of the leading mills are five to six weeks be- 
hind in delivery. The demand for iron bars continues some- 
what slow, but a better business is looked for in June, as 
it is probable that a number of the Western bar iron mills 
will close June 30, pending settlement of the wage scale 
with the Amalgamated Association. A three days’ session 
was recently held between conference committees of the 
Amalgamated Association and the Western Bar Iron Asso- 
ciation, the latter embracing practically all the independent 
bar iron mills in the West, but it adjourned on Saturday, 
May 29, without an agreement being reached, the under- 
standing being that the committees will come together again 
upon a call from either side. We quote steel bars at 1.20c. 
to 1.25c. and iron bars at 1.30c. to 1.35c., f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Tin Plate.—This trade is very active. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company is so pushed to get out orders 
that it is getting its Demmler Works, containing 11 hot mills, 
ready for operation, and it will probably be started this week. 
This is the last of the serviceable plants owned by this com- 
pany to be started, and it will be operating to practically 100 
per cent. when the Demmler Works starts. Specifications 
against contracts are coming in very freely, shipments of tin 
plate by the mills in May showing a heavy increase over 
April. The leading interest gained practically at the rate of 
1000 tons a day in sheet and tin mill products in May over 
April, and leading independent tin plate mills, such as Pope, 
McKeesport, Phillips, Standard and Griffiths also report a 
heavy increase. We are advised that 100-lb. cokes are firm at 
$3.40, Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—This trade is slower in showing betterment in 
demand, and there is more or less complaint about cutting in 
prices by three or four mills. The leading interest is oper- 
ating to about 65 per cent. of its serviceable sheet mills, but 
some of the independent mills are running to practically full 
capacity. We quote one-pass box annealed black sheets, 
No. 28 gauge, at 2.20c., and No. 28, galvanized, at 3.25c., but 
these prices are being shaded on good orders. The regular 
price of painted roofing sheets, No. 28, is 1.55c.: per square, 
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and of galvanized, No. 28, is 2.80c. per square, for 2%%-in. 
corrugations, but these prices are also being shaded. 

Hoops and Bands.—<Actual orders are still confined 
mostly to small lots to cover current needs. The nominal 
price of hoops is 1.60c. and bands 1.20c., with steel card 
extras on the latter, and it is stated that while these prices 
are still being slightly shaded, they are more firmly main- 
tained than for some time. 


Spelter.—Prices are slightly higher, but the demand does 
not show much betterment. We quote prime Western grades 
at 5¢.. East St. Louis, equal to 5.1214c., Pittsburgh. 

Spikes.—Specifications on contracts for railroad spikes 
placed some time ago are coming in quite freely, but new 
orders are mostly for small lots for repair work. The de- 
mand for the smaller sizes of spikes is quite active, and 
makers are filled up on these sizes for the next six weeks 
or longer. We quote railroad spikes at $1.60 to $1.65 for 
544 x 9-16 in., and $1.70 to $1.75, base, for the smaller sizes, 
in carloads and larger lots, 5c. per keg additional being 
charged for less than carloads. 

Merchant Pipe.—Some heavy contracts for line pipe 
have been placed in the past week, and other large orders 
are pending. ‘The People’s Natural Gas Company has 
bought 60 to 70 miles of 14-in., the Oklahoma Natural 
Company 20 miles of 12-in., and the Ohio Fuel Supply Com- 
pany 80 miles of 18-in. This last order was divided be- 
tween two local pipe mills and is to be used in taking gas 
from the fields in Weston, W. Va., to the Cincinnati Dis- 
trict. Some further heavy inquiries for line pipe are in the 
market and are being figured on, but they are not ready for 
publicity, as rights of way and other matters have to be 
arranged. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company had 
the largest month of orders and specifications for pipe in 
May than it had in any previous month in its history. Re- 
ports were current that prices of pipe would be advanced 
about June 1, but this was not done, and it is stated that 
there will be no change in prices for some little time. We 
are advised that the minimum discounts of 81 and 5 off list 
on steel pipe and 78 and 5 per cent. off list on iron pipe 
are being maintained. 

Boiler Tubes.—New orders for railroad and merchant 
tubes are reported to be a littl more plentiful, but from 
point of demand this trade is very unsatisfactory. Prices are 
a little firmer, but regular discounts on tubes printed else- 
where are being more or less shaded. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—TLhe market has not been quite 
so active in the past week. Some large consumers are refus- 
ing to pay the high prices asked by dealers, while other 
users are willing to take in material at present prices, believ- 
ing that the market will be higher, especially on heavy steel 
scrap. The scrap situation presents an interesting study at 
the present time, the consumption having increased very 
materially in the past several months, and dealers who have 
held large stocks of scrap for a long time in the hope of a 
better market are still inclined to keep their material, believ- 
ing the market is coming their way. One large consumer in 
the Monessen, Pa., District, has bought heavily in the past 
two or three weeks, but is now pretty well filled up and is 
temporarily out of the market. We quote heavy steel scrap 
for Steubenville, Monessen, Leechburg and Follansbee deliv- 
ery at $16 to $16.50, most dealers refusing to sell under the 
higher price. For Pittsburgh and Sharon delivery, the mar- 
ket is $15.75 to $16. Cast iron borings are $9.75 to $10; 
bundled sheet scrap, $12.50 to $13 at point of shipment; No. 
1 cast scrap for foundry use, $14.75 to $15; No. 2, $14; No. 
1 railroad malleable, $14 to $14.50; sheet bar crop ends, 
$16.75 to $17; grate bars, $12: rerolling rails, $16 to $16.50; 
low phosphorus melting stock, 0.04 and under, $18.50 to $19; 
old car wheels, $16.25 to $16.50; locomotive axles, $22 to 
$22.50; locomotive tires, $17.50 to $18; machine shop turn- 
ings, $11.50 to $12; iron rails, $17 to $17.50; iron axles, 
$18.50 to $19, all per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless 
otherwise stated. We note sales of 500 tons of turnings at 
$12, delivered, equal to $11.35, Pittsburgh, and 200 tons of 
cast iron borings at about $9.75, Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—Another furnace interest in the Cleveland Dis- 
trict has covered for its supply of furnace coke for delivery 
in the last half of the year on the basis of about $1.60 per 
net ton at oven. Most of the furnaces are now covered on 
their supply for last half, but some business in foundry coke 
is in the market, two large inquiries having come out in the 
past week. The parties in charge of the proposed consolida- 
tion of a large number of coke works in the Connellsville 
and other regions are still at work on the project, but it is 
said that progress is slow. Two or three large coke inter- 
ests have refused to give options on their plants, and this is 
operating against the success of the proposed merger. It is 
stated that as high as $5000 per acre for coal lands is being 
asked by some of the coke makers for their properties. 
Standard makes of furnace coke for spot shipment can still 
be had at about $1.50, at oven, while for last half of the 
year $1.60 to $1.65 is usually quoted, and a very heavy 
tonnage has been closed at these prices. Best makes of 
‘72-hr. foundry coke are held at $1.80 to $1.85, for prompt 
shipment, while on contracts for last half from $2.10 up to 
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as high as $2.35 per net ton is being quoted. The output of 
coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last 
week amounted to 278,729 net tons, an increase over the 
previous week of more than 25,000 tons. The H. C. Frick 
Coke Company. has blown in more than 1100 ovens in the 
past week. 

-—— oe 


San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 26, 1909. 

There is more activity in the Pacific Coast market thau 
for nearly a year. While the improvement observed in the 
last fortnight is not unusually great, a satisfactory volume 
of business has been booked in practically all lines of fin- 
ished products, and conditions are favorable for an increas- 
ing demand. A liberal buying movement is taking place in 
wire and wire products, which had been only moderately ac- 
tive earlier in the season. Good orders are still being re- 
ceived for merchant pipe, and the tonnage of cast iron pipe 
booked is about up to that of the few weeks previous, with 
more inquiry from the smaller consumers. Several large con- 
tracts have been let for structural work, some of which is 
being done at rather better prices than have prevailed of 
late. Bars of all descriptions are moving somewhat more 
freely, with an especially active demand on reinforcing ma- 
terial. ‘There is little or no improvement in sheets, but nu- 
merous small orders for plates are being taken by local mer- 
chants. A little more inquiry is coming out for boiler tubes, 
but the local demand in this line is never of much conse- 
quence. 


Rails.—No heavy rail tonnage of any consequence has 
been booked on the Coast of late, and most of the numerous 
projects for railroad construction in California which have 
been under discussion for some time are taking shape very 
slowly. Orders for light rails continue moderate, as the min- 
ing industry in this State and Nevada, which usually orders 
liberally at this season, is still in a depressed condition. 
There is moderate activity in the extension and repair of 
street and interurban lines, but most of the immediate re- 
quirements are covered by former contracts. 


Structural Material.—Local contracts have been com- 
ing forward in good shape during the latter part of the 
month, most of the projects which were being figured a few 
weeks ago having been let, and the tonnage is probably 
larger than at any time in the last year. With a number of 
additional jobs to be let during the first two weeks of June, 
the local fabricators anticipate an active summer. Much of 
the work in hand was taken on at figures which allowed lit- 
tle profit, but prices are now beginning to show more firm- 
ness. While more attention is being turned to the erec- 
tion of large buildings of the lower classes, plans are grad- 
ually taking shape for a large number of Class A struc- 
tures which were projected during the recent depression, and 
which will in all probability be carried out the present year. 
A contract for about 1500 tons for three wharves at Fort 
Mason and one for 240 tons for the Boalt Hall at the Uni- 
versity of California have been awarded to the McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company. The Pacific Rolling Mills 
Company has taken the contract for two buildings for the 
local fire department, requiring about 300 tons, and for two 
other structures—one for H. M. Heineman, at Bush and 
Sansome streets, and one for Daniel Roth, on O’Farrell 
street, near Mason—calling for about 500 tons in the aggre- 
gate. A fair tonnage has also been taken on by the Schrader 
Iron Works, and a small contract has been let for the Bohe- 
mian Club Building. Numerous contracts of less importance 
have also been taken on by the smaller local fabricators, all 
of whom are fairly busy, and a large steel lumber mill at 
Eureka, Cal., is to be erected by a Los Angeles interest. 
The St. Mary’s Hospital contract, amounting to about 600 
tons, is still pending. Proposals for the City and County 
Hospital, requiring nearly 3000 tons, are to be opened June 
9, and a large harbor contract will come up about the same 
time. The Stanford University is now in the market for 
about 230 tons for the reconstruction of the chapel. Be- 
tween now and July the Southern Pacific will make arrange- 
ments for some bridge work in the Sacramento Valley, includ- 
ing the replacing of a trestle on the Yuba River. Among the 
buildings which will come up in the near future are a four- 
story structure on Kearny street, near Bush, a six-story 
building on Market street for the Wm. Ede Company, two 
hotel buildings for the Pringle Company and a five-story 
structure for the Olympic Club. 


Pig Iron.—Several good sized contracts have been given 
out lately for structural cast iron work, columns, bases, &c., 
as well as ornamental castings, and while the prices for such 
work are generally unsatisfactory the tonnage moving is 
greater than for some time. The immediate requirements 
for other work are still rather small, though there is a lit- 
tle inquiry for machinery work of various descriptions. The 
local foundry interests show little disposition so far to buy 
pig iron either for immediate or future delivery, and sales 
seldom comprise more than a few tons. ‘The larger foun- 
dries have large supplies above their present needs, and some 


of the importers are also holding large lots in the yards and 
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warehouses. No further shipments of foreign iron have ar- 
rived here since last report, but 1200 tons arrived at Puget 
Sound. A little more activity is expected in the local mar- 
ket in the next few months, as the demand for foundry work 
of various descriptions is increasing to some extent and the 
city is expected to require about 1000 tons in connection 
with the salt water system. Prices are about as before, Con- 
tinental and Alabama iron being quoted at $21 to $21.50; 
Chinese and English, $22 to $22.50. 


Coke.—The market continues very quiet, with supplies 
still considerably in excess of what the local market can ab- 
sorb. A cargo of 2630 tons arrived last week. Holders are 
quoting $11 on German Syndicate and $13 on English coke, 
but it is difficult to move. any large quantity encept« at lib- 
eral concessions. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The tonnage booked in the past two 
weeks compares very favorably with that of any similar 
period since the first of the year, not counting the large 
order for San Francisco. Buyers show no hesitation in 
placing orders, and while the individual contracts of late 
have been rather small, they are unusually numerous. Mod- 
erate lots have been placed for several of the smaller munic- 
ipal works, and the gas and water companies all over the 
State are coming into the market for their summer’s require- 
ments, which in some cases will be considerable. The gas 
company at San Luis Obispo, Cal., is preparing to lay 18,- 
000 ft. of new pipe. The Los Angeles Gas Company is also 
planning several extensions. The town of Grass Valley, 
Cal., is planning a new water system, and Bureka, Cal., i 
considering the installation of a salt water system for fire 
protection. ‘The town of Madera has disposed of a bond 
issue for the installation of a water system. The town of 
Aberdeen, Wash., has let a small contract. Bids will shortly 
be called for a new pipe line at Portland, Ore. Estimates 
are being taken on a new pipe line for Baker City, Ore. A 
water system is soon to be installed at the new town of 
Prince Rupert, B. C., the terminus of the new Grand Trunk 
Transcontinental. Other projects are numerous, but of little 
importance. Prices are quite firm, the San Francisco quo- 
tations being $34.50 for 6-in. and over, $35.50 for 4 in. and 
$1 extra for gas pipe. 


Merchant Pipe.—The movement of steel pipe to the 
Pacific Coast is larger at present than for many months, and 
the business appears to be well distributed among the various 
interests. Small buyers all over the State continue to send 
in their orders, and with a general distributive movement 
the local merchants who were inclined to confine their buy- 
ing pretty closely to the current needs, are beginning to fol- 
low a more liberal policy. A good tonnage has already been 
booked from the oil fields, and a number of new projects in 
that section are developing rapidly, after a long period of 
dullness. A number of interests in the Bakersfield and Coal- 
inga districts have combined to construct a pipe line to Port 
Harford, a distance of 70 miles, with feeders from 40 to 60 
miles, making about 220 miles altogether. Arrangements 
are about complete, and construction is to begin August 1. 
The main line will be 8-in. pipe. A 12-in. water pipe line, 
probably using steel pipe, is also projected for the oil fields. 
Plans have been prepared for a steel water pipe system at 
Orofino, Idaho. 

Old Material.—Activity is increasing in steel melting 
scrap and prices are fairly firm, though there has been no 
quotable advance. Some of the local interests are said to 
be paying some attention to this material at present, though 
the market here is necessarily confined to narrow limits, and 
the only transactions of much importance are for shipment. 
While no further shipments have been sent out since last re- 
port, a considerable tonnage is to be moved to Hastern or 
foreign ports this year, disposing of the bulk of the material 
left by the fire. A small lot of scrap steel was recently sold 
by the Mare Island Navy Yard. All grades of cast iron 
scrap are now comparatively quiet, but no large tonnage is 
being added to the stock now on the market, and offerings 
are firmly held in anticipation of a larger demand during the 
summer. Prices are-$16 to $18, for light and heavy mate- 


rial, respectively. 


The prospective reduction of freight rates to points in 
the mountain district east of California is causing some dis- 
turbance among local jobbers, though the move was not un- 
expected by them. It will cut off a large part of the terri- 
tory in Nevada, &c., formerly covered by Coast merchants, 
confining their trade to a limited region along the Coast. 
The change will, however, probably bring about a rapid de- 
velopment in Nevada, which has been greatly handicapped in 
the past by high rates, and the Hastern interests will be the 
gainers. The trade of the Coast cities is not likely to be 
seriously affected, as their trade east of the Sierras has been 
of relatively moderate importance. 

The Berger & Carter Company has moved. its sales de- 
partment and general office to 503-505 Mission street, the 
company’s warehouses being still maintained at Seventeenth 
and Mississippi streets. 

The Pacific Coast Steel] Company was incorporated last 
week with a capital stock of $1,000,000, by D. P. Doak, F. 
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M. Doak, S. C. Densom and L. Macomber. The company is 
an pet of the Doak Sheet Steel Company, which is 
now building an extensive plant at South San Francisco. 
F. M. Doak states that the company will produce steel, ob- 
taining ore from its‘mines in California and from Mexico. 

Three locomotives and a lot of equipment belonging to 
the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company were destroyed 
in a roundhouse fire at Wallace, Idaho, May 12. 

The Public Buildings Commissioners of Oregon are plan- 
ning to rebuild the foundry recently destroyed at the State 
Penitentiary. 

The Moore & Scott Drydock Company, which recently 
acquired the Boole shipyards in Oakland, is getting a large 
proportion of the marine work at this port at present. A 
$12,683 contract was taken last week for repairs to the 
United States Transport Buford. 

The Pacific Fruit Express has started work on a large 
ear shop at Roseville, Cal. 

The California Lock & Hardware Company is installing 
a large plant at Riverside, Cal. 

The affairs of the Pacific Nail & Iron Works of Oakland, 
were brought to a close last week by the sale of its real 
estate. The company has been in process of liquidation for 
many years. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, June 1, 1909. 


Iron Ore.—The market shows further improvement. A 
very satisfactory tonnage was sold during the week in lots 
ranging from 10,000 to over 100,000 tons, and a number 
of inquiries are still pending. One interest reports that its 
output for the year is nearly all sold. Nearly all the other 
mine operators have sold considerable quantities. A large 
number of consumers, however, are holding off and are: not 
expected to cover for their requirements for some time. 
Some of the Eastern furnace interests made purchases dur- 
ing the week. While the strike on the lakes is causing con- 
siderable trouble, it is not interfering seriously with the 
operation of boats, and all the ore that is needed is being 
brought down the lakes. Although definite information on 
the subject is being withheld, it is claimed that the mem- 
bers of the International Longshoremen’s Association have 
voted for a strike on the coal and ore docks and that the 
president of that association may call a strike at any time. 
The dock managers say that the hoisters and engineers, who 
have signed contracts, will remain at work if a strike is 
ordered and that there will not be much delay in unloading 
boats. A conference of the National Civic Federation with 
the arbitration boards of the various lake States, to attempt 
to settle the seamen’s strike, will begin in this city to-day. 
Ore prices at Lake Erie docks, per gross ton, are as follows: 
Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25: Old 
Range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—Little tonnage for delivery in this territory 
has been sold in the past week, although a number of in- 
quiries have come out for lots of foundry iron, ranging from 
200 to 500 tons. Prices continue firm with an upward ten- 
dency. Local furnaces and some of the Valley interests are 
fairly well filled for the last half, and will take on no more 
orders at a $14.50 price for No. 2. On some desirable lots 
they have made a quotation of $14.75, but without getting 
the business. For the last half $14.50 is regarded as the 
minimum Valley price, but this can probably be shaded for 
spot shipment. A few inquiries for foundry iron for the 
first quarter of 1910 have come out, but furnaces have not 
quoted prices for that delivery, not being disposed to sell that 
far ahead. A local interest reports an improved demand for 
foundry iron for delivery from its furnace in the Pittsburgh 
District, and made a number of sales during the week, among 
them one 4000-ton lot, one 2000-ton- lot and one 1500-ton 
lot. The demand from the East, particularly New England, 
continues fairly good. We quote, delivered, Cleveland, for 
the last half, as follows: 


NS MR SS gia So nk 50, oid 2:9, oe ea aed $15.90 
Northern foundry, No. 1............. $15.65 to 15.90 
Northern foundry, No. 2............. 15.15 to 15.40 
Northern foundry, No. 3............. 14.65 to 14.90 


Gray forge. . 
Southern foundry, No. 2 6 . 
Jackson County silvery, "8 per cent. silicon..... 20.05 
Coke.—The market is slightly firmer and there is a 
little more activity in foundry grades. Some contracts 
were closed during the week at $2 per net ton, at oven, for 
standard 72-hr. Connellsville foundry coke, for delivery the 
balance of the year, and at $2.25 for delivery until July 1, 
1910. Standard furnace coke is held at $1.55 to $1.65, at 
oven, for spot shipment, and $1.70 to $1.85 on contract. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The volume of specifications 
is holding up well. Although the aggregate tonnage ordered 
is not as heavy as a few weeks ago, one or two of the lead- 
ing independent producers report that their orders are as 
plentiful as at any time since business began to revive. Be- 
cause of the delay in deliveries, consumers are anticipating 
their’ requirements more than they were when shipments 
could be made promptly. In spite of the fact that the major- 
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ity of the large consumers are covered with contracts, there 
is a fairly good volume of inquiries for small lots of mate- 
rial, principally structural, for specific work, and some of the 
mills are unable to take these orders because of inability to 
make deliveries as soon as desired. No new structural work 
requiring large tonnages has developed in this territory, but 
a very satisfactory amount of small work is coming up. 
Local fabricating plants have enough on hand to keep them 
busy for some time, but low prices are still being quoted. 
The Interstate Engineering Company, which secured the con- 
tract for the Brown Building, Cleveland, 1300 tons, has 
placed the contract for the plain material with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company. 'The demand for plates shows an 
improvement, there being a better volume of orders from 
boiler and tank shops. The demand for sheets is only fairly 
good and prices are irregular, considerable shading still being 
done. On steel bars, plates and structural material regular 
prices are being maintained. The demand for shafting con- 
tinues good, but prices as yet show no improvement. The de- 
mand for iron bars has picked up somewhat. The two local 
mills have received some good specifications from railroads 
the past week and are both running. We quote iron bars 
at 1.25c. to 1.80c., Cleveland. Bar iron prices, however, are 
irregular, and some of the Western mills are reported to be 
quoting very low prices. Jobbers report an improvement in 
orders. Owing to the fact that mills are now well filled and 
cannot make prompt deliveries, warehouse business has picked 
up considerably. 


Old Material.—Heavy melting steel is slightly weaker 
in this market, following a spurt last week during which 
prices were forced up by dealers who had sold short seeking 
to cover. Otherwise the market is firm and prices on a few 
grades have advanced 50c. a ton. Dealers report a fair 
volume of business during the week, sales being mostly for 
delivery in the Pittsburgh District. The local mills are not 
buying much, although there is some improvement in the 
demand for iron making scrap. The Lake Shore Railroad 
has a list out of 1500 tons, and the Wheeling & Lake Brie 
a list of 500 tons, both of which will be closed this week. 
Dealers’ prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


GUE ee POM iis 6a he i OPS $14.00 to $14.50 
RC PO Miki 5 onset carenase wed 16.00 to 16.50 
OS Sr eee 19.00 to 19.50 
CA A Eno ora ba 6 oc ves ete wie nie 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel...........0..06. 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over........ 21.50 to 22.50 
Agricultural malleable............... 12.00 to 12.50 
OME MONOEIIEEL 3 os oceceeease weds 13.50 to 14.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 8.00 to 8.50 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
EPOR; POR: ORINS eo eida cb0as 0 dd pened $17.00 to $17.50 
eM aa o iis... date ease eon 6.50 to 7.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings. . 8.00 to 8.50 
Sheek mle CANS 66656 a a'Fciwidieiwdaih o 9.00 to 9.50 
1 Re eee ee 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............... 13.00 to 13.50 
Pe: A NN gosh sai be DK KER De a wee 12.00 to 12.50 
Ms 6 wid bs ig.0 Oo: 62h a Oo ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Wee We WORN Sie ohevaace cc esseee 9.25 to 9.75 





Buffalo. 
BuFrFra.o, N. Y., June 1, 1909. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry is still well maintained, although not 
as brisk as for some weeks past, contracts having been placed 
for the principal portion of present requirements and for 
the immediate future. The tone of the market for last half 
deliveries is improving and most furnaces seem to prefer to 
await the better prices anticipated rather than accept cur- 
rent prices for the latter part of last half deliveries. Ship- 
ments on contracts are heavy and increasing, distributed on 
almost all grades, and prospective conditions are looked upon 
as being very good. Prices for spot delivery are stiffening 
“and one interest will not consider less than $15.25, Buffalo, 
for No. 2 foundry. We quote as follows for second and 
third — deliveries, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


No. i CO he iii oi 0 cess baa nd 8 $15.25 to oe. 75 
No. 2 EMMIS coc cho i's wha he aca wale 14.75 to 15.25 
Ee NCS ain des cs dive aecs ebOwewls 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 3 EE are ae 14.25 to 14.75 
RE I Od 5 aac. aa oc.-40u 6 om Vibe a 14.25 to 14.50 
Malieable Bessemer...........0.se00. 14.50 to 15.50 
ME ie IEDs wins vie waiidee dtu abe CON 15.50 to 16.00 
CONE 65 CSW ES OSs WERE 19.50 to 20.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Orders for steel bars, plates 
and shapes keep coming in in large tonnages, and the volume 
of specifications on contracts is very heavy. As a rule de- 
liveries cannot be promised under four to six weeks, owing 
to the abundant volume of business the mills already have 
in hand. The Lackawanna Steel Company and two other 
mill interests have advanced the price of steel bars to 1.25c., 
Pittsburgh. Prices for structural material are firmer, and 
it is the general opinion they will soon go higher. Bids 
will be received this week for structural steel for the Cus- 
todial Asylum, at Rome, N. Y., about 250 tons, and within 
a short time for the steel for the W. H. Granger & Co. 
eight-story warehouse, Buffalo, about 500 tons. Tne Charles 
F. Ernst Sons Iron Works was low bidder for the structural 
and ornamental iron in the Brantford place school building, 
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Buffalo, about 150 tons. The Wm. R. Compton Realty & 
Building Company, Elmira, has been awarded contract for 
the City Hospital building, Cortland, N. Y., involving the 
use of about 75 tons of concrete reinforcing bars. 

Old Material.—The market exhibits continued improve- 
ment in tone and an increasing trend toward higher prices. 
There is an active inquiry from consumers, but the ad- 
vancing prices asked by dealers restrict sales to small quan- 
tities in most instances. The price for heavy melting steel 
was forced up from $1 to $1.50 per ton over quotations of 
a week ago, owing to the persistent demand on this market 
by Pittsburgh consumers. We quote dealers’ asking prices 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel scrap............ $15.00 to $15.50 
Low phosphorus steel scrap........... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 15.25 to 15.75 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap. 14.75 to 15.50 
Ce ne I a oh ws a. c ods hb EKER CR 16.50 to 17.00 
I LAs obey 0 ca. alee he Hblee 19.00 to 19.75 
EES Gi awkce cvcecewesdeaes 14.50 to 15.00 
BOUread MAMAS... cece ceiawes 13.50 to 13.75 
OUI. 4 «RAS Sahn 00 0's vip 6d a os 12.50 to 13.00 
Locomotive grate bars............005: 12.00 to 12.50 
ey a aca kek De eiten ho ohn ogi tie «04 0-0 Cae 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings... 8.50to 9.00 
Clean cast iron borings............... 7.00to 7.50 
No. U DUGROIEG HOTU. i Abis.c.0 65s cee ee 13.00 to 13.50 
a a 
Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, June 2, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 


Business in iron and steel lines is quiet, attributable thus 
early by some to the breaking in of the holiday, but by most 
authorities to the customary lull that follows any heavy buy- 
ing in a bargain market. 'The feeling is better, and the be- 
lief is general that the second half will usher in a period of 
gradually bettering conditions al] round. The scrap men are 
the busiest at this particular time. Coke is gaining, particu- 
larly foundry, and the stiffening up of the finished material 
men has brought in some hesitating ones in bars and struc- 
tural material. A representative of one of the largest 
American establishments making a specialty of machine tools 
said to-day that April showed a better record in sales and 
orders at his plant by 30 per cent. than in any preceding 
month for two years; that May closed with double that in- 
crease, and that his concern is now on full time and running 
practically normal. 


Pig Iron.—June has opened very dull, with practically 
no inquiries in this market. A number of large melters 
have feelers out for $11, Birmingham, iron, for the last 
half, and one prominent stove maker has bought some spot 
iron at that figure, and $14, Valley furnace, for Northern, 
and offers to take a good sized tonnage for the last half at 
the same prices, but latest information obtainable indicates 
that he has been unsuccessful. The largest pipe interest is 
also said to be making some offers on last half iron. The 
large interest making sanitary appliances in the market last 
week has probably deferred buying the tonnage mentioned 
in last report, and the Ohio making interest which was 
in the market for basic is also said to have postponed buy- 
ing. he claim is made that opportunities for $11 Southern 
iron have narrowed to $11.25 for spot shipment, although 
there is not enough interest in the market just now to re- 
flect any precise condition. The Southern market for No. 2 
foundry is now universally $11.50, Birmingham, for third 
quarter, and $12 for last quarter, with some furnaces ask- 
ing $12 for the last half. Although Southern iron appears 
at this juncture to be weaker, there appears to be absolutely 
nothing doing in Northern iron, which is held at $14.50, 
Ironton, for any delivery. The Ashland Iron & Mining 
Company has put in one furnace on ferrosilicon, at Ashland, 
Ky. There is no change in high silicons, and practically 
no sales are reported. Such foundry iron as is moving is 
in small lots for immediate shipment. For June delivery 
and into the third quarter, f.o.b. Cincinnati, freight rates 
being $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton, we 
quote as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry......... $15.00 to ou 50 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry......... 14.00 to is: 50 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............ 15.00 to 15.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Southern coke, gray forge............ 13.25 to 13.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per — SERN. 6.1s kidiaremians 19.70 
Lake superior coke, N 1 Sasi derdoticote-0 9 16.20 to 16.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. Bideeates ea be 15.70 to 16.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3............ 15.20 to 15.70 
Standard Southern car wheel......... 22.25 to 23.25 
Lake Superior car wheel............. 21.75 to 22.75 
(By Mail.) 


Coke.—There is a little increase in interest and ship- 
ments on foundry coke, and prices are without material 
change. Furnace coke is weak, practically all contract busi- 
ness that was pending having been closed within the past 


three or four weeks. Spot Connellsville foundry ranges from . 


$2 to $2.25 at oven, and on contract up to $2.50; furnace is 
still abtainable at $1.60 for early delivery and up to $2 on 
contract. Wise County foundry and furnace grades are un- 
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changed. Pocahontas is obtainable at about $1.75 for fur- 
nace grades, and foundry ranges from $2.15 to $2.25. 


Structural Material.—All agencies report a good de- 
mand for structural material, with the bulk of the business 
in this market going South and Southwest. Indications are 
that there will be considerable heavy building in this terri- 
tory the coming year, and a number of engineers and archi- 
tects have important propositions on their boards. 

Bars and Sheets.—Steel bars have strengthened, and the 
price is now firm at close to 1.25c., Pittsburgh, a half dozen 
interests reporting that price, with no disposition to go after 
business, and two or three of the larger interests out of the 
market altogether. The 1.25c. price contemplates immediate 
shipment, and it is understood that no business is being 
booked beyond July 1 at that level. On sheets the current 
prices are unchanged, but it is understood that an advance 
is slated for July 1. ‘The Andrews Stee] Company has seven 
hot mills of its 10 in operation, and expects to have the entire 
10 in on Monday, June 7. This interest is booking business 
only to July 1. Galvanized sheets are having the best sale in 
this territory. 

Old Material.—There has been a further advance on 
some lines of scrap, and dealers here have shipped a heavy 
tonnage into Pittsburgh territory. Heavy melting steel has 
been a good seller, and the price is in the neighborhood of 
$14.50, with some dealers getting $15, f.o.b. Cincinnati. Re- 
layers are gaining in interest also, as are old car wheels, 
Dealers are still buying, anticipating a heavy business in the 
Jate summer and early fall. We quote dealers’ asking prices, 
f.o.b. cars, Cincinnati, as follows: 


No. 1 R. R. wrought, net ton........ $14.50 to $15.00 
ee =. SA ee 6.75 to 7.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 14.00 to 15.00 
ee ee ee = re 9.00to 9.50 
NO. I east ScTam, MOT TOM... 2 .ccacees 12.50 to 13.00 
Sees SO, WS ERs ore ces be wssenest 9.50 to 10.50 
Old iron axles, net tom............... 17.50 to 18.00 
Old iron Talla, SEONG. TOR 2». 22 KW 24s 08 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails, short, gross tom....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails, long, gross ton........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 21.50 to 22.00 
Old car wheels, gross tom............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Low phosphorus scrap, gross ton...... 14.00 to 14.50 





New York. 


New York, June 2, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—No transactions of any special significance 
are reported, but the demand for moderate lots continues 
good, and the market is steady. We quote $16.75 to $17 for 
No. 1 Northern foundry, $16.25 to $16.50 for No. 2 foundry 
and $15.50 to $15.75 for No. 2 plain, at tidewater. Alabama 
iron is quoted $16.25 to $16.50 for No. 1 foundry, and $15.75 
to $16 for No. 2 foundry. 

Steel Rails.—The only local inquiry is for about 1000 
tous of rails for the Manhattan Bridge. ‘The total of May 
rail orders is estimated at about 300,000 tons, of which the 
Chicago District mills booked more than half. 

Structural Material.—While a slight improvement in 
prices for bridge work is noticed, the bids on steel buildings 
show irregularity, and on important building contracts a 
close approach is made by some bidders to the lowest level 
touched in the sharpest competition of April and early May. 
It is evident that to a good many fabricating interests 1909 
will be a year devoid of profit. In the past week the chief 
Eastern contract let was for the Boston & Albany grain 
elevator at South Boston, Mass., requiring 5200 tons. The 
Boston & Albany has also let about 1500 tons of bridge 
work, which went to the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company. For the Lovejoy wharf at Boston the American 
Bridge Company will fabricate the steel, about 800 tons. 
The second installment of the steel work for the Sunnyside 
Yard of the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal Company, 1700 
tons, went to Lewis F. Shoemaker, Philadelphia. The Grand 
Trunk bridge work in Maine, 660 tons,.was awarded to the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, and the South Bend, Ind., con- 
tract for the same interest, 1400 tons, to the Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Works, Milwaukee. In New York City bids 
are about to go in on the Vanderbilt Hotel of the City Leas- 
ing Company, at Park avenue and Thirty-fourth street, which 
will require 5000 tons.. The award is pending of 4000 tons 
for the Hewitt-Bryce Building on Park avenue. The West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company is letting to-day the con- 
tract for a new mill at Covington, W. Va., 1000 tons. At 
Chicago the contract for the new Boston store, 5000 tons, is 
expected to go to a local fabricating company. For the 
month of May the steel structural contracts let throughout 
the country amounted to about 250,000 tons, of which the 
American Bridge Company took 55,000 tons. On beams and 
channels, cut to length, sold out of stock, we quote 1.75c. 

Ferroalloys.—Rumors of price cutting prevail and buy- 
ers are shopping about considerably. It is difficdlt to estab- 
lish a price for ferromanganese, as there are reports of sales 
at $41, but $42 is generally quoted. Ferrosilicon is in good 
demand but does not appear to be steady as to price. Some 
transactions are reported around $62.25, Pittsburgh, and 
some shading of that price is indicated. 
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Bars.—Orders for bar iron are not only more numerous, 
but individual orders are growing larger. Contracts for 
250 tons and larger are now coming out. Bar iron prices 
are not only strong, but show quite an advance, best refined 
iron ranging from 1.40c. to 1.45c., tidewater. Steel bars 
are quoted at 1.36c. to 1.41c., tidewater. 

Plates.—Business is quiet in this immediate locality, 
but prices are firm, tank plates and ship plates being held 
at 1.46c., tidewater. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The Government has postponed the 
opening of bids on 8000 tons for Manila, Philippine Islands, 
until June 10. The general demand is confined to small 
lots, with only an occasional order running up to 500 tons 
or more. The market may be quoted at $23.50 per net ton 
for 6-in., at tidewater. 

Old Material.—The market is strong in practically all 
lines, as shown in an advancing market. An appearance of 
scarcity has developed. Those who are in possession of 
stocks are inclined to hold them for higher prices, while the 
belief is growing that such stocks are by no means as gen- 
erally held as was the case last winter. An indication of 
this is seen in the increasing efforts of dealers to pick up 
any scattering blocks of old material that can be had, As 
high as $14, New York, has been paid for steel scrap. The 
local market is by no means dependent on eastern Pennsyl- 
vania prices, as buyers have been found in other localities 
who are paying more than a parity with eastern Pennsyl- 
vania rates. Not only are orders larger and more numerous 
for heavy melting steel scrap, wrought scrap and general 
rolling mill stock, but the foundry trade has also been a bet- 
ter source of business than recently. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, per gross ton New York and vicinity: 


Old girder and T-rails for melting... .$13.00 to $13.50 


Heavy melting steel scrap............ 13.00 to 13.50 
PRUNE WIN 6 drandctias wad Shown ure lawss,c 20.50 to 21.00 
ee ee DSS bk das Wie's 6 Gaiehw. 3 693 5's 15.50 to 16.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles..... 19.00 to 19.50 
oS LS A a aaa eee 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 raliro@d WFOURRE.... 2.2. cdecccce 16.00 to 16.50 
es So lcs S <6. 0-000 So's » 0 oe os 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long...........-.. 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short........... 12.50 to 13.00 
CE EN a We aac see sch vec wee es’ os 8.00 to 8.50 
Se EG Le he Chicas bi «bee Ses 9.00 to 9.50 
Co ree ee 9.50 to 10.00 
NIE achat las gas’ d iidbw Arse’ th i 12.50 to 13.00 
I OC gh is a on As a 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up......:... 13.00 to 13.50 
NY DOTA tn o.0 ® beh we cb bs. 6s cowie e 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive grate bars............ee. 10.50 to 11.00 
PU EE GE Cabs bet dud os cc ak 14.00 to 14.50 





Metal Market. 


New YORK, June 3, 1909. 


Copper.—A firm tone prevails in the copper market and 
in some quarters an advance is looked for, it being reported 
that one large electrical manufacturing company is prepar- 
ing to make some heavy purchases in this territory and an- 
other important interest is making inquiries for a large lot. 
The shipments to Europe continue heavy, averaging 1000 
tons a day, but it is stated in reliable quarters that from 20 
to 25 per cent. of the copper being sent abroad is being put 
in storage, so that feature should be taken into consideration 
in reviewing the London market. The United Metals Selling 
Company is quoting 13.50c. for electrolytic delivered in 30 
days, and there are bids in the market for August delivery at 
slightly under that price, but showing an encouraging de- 
mand. Prices got a little stronger during the week and to- 
day lake could be had at 13.37%4c. and electrolytic for 
13.124%4c. There is talk of a proposed advance in sheet cop- 
per of 14c., making the base price 17c. The market in Lon- 
don to-day was slightly under our quotations of a week ago, 
the price for spot being £60 and for futures £60 3s. 6d. 

Pig Tin.—There has been some advance in the price of 
tin under a fairly active demand, which resulted in some 
brisk trading and a little seesawing in prices. The prices 
established during the week for 5-ton lots were: 


OSE 2 viele ps as iN a cb% aus Sweetened cateee S05 
UN ole Persie Wot 9 65pm owas vp eee as Okeke 29.00 
SU ME as irs eae pin gS RS A Te am Ao iets ned WEN 29.00 


The market had an upward trend to-day, and there were 
reports late in the morning of sales at 29.10c., so it will not 
be a surprise if a slightly higher price is established to-mor- 
row. It is not thought that the holiday on Monday had any- 
thing to do with the advance in price, it being largely at- 
tributed to a healthy demand from consumers. The London 
market is not very active, and prices are lower than for last 
week. The quotations to-day were £131 7s. 6d. for spot and 
£133 2s. 6d. for futures. The arrivals here during the last 
two days amounted to 780 tons, and there are 2277 tons 
afloat. The monthly tin statistics for May show that a bet- 
ter business was done than during the corresponding month 
of last year. The deliveries into consumption amounted to 
3900 tons, and the total for five months of this year shows 
an increase of 2850 tons, compared with the same period last 
year. The combined deliveries of London and Holland were 
165 tons larger than for May of last year. The shipments 
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from the Straits fel] 1847 tons short of the previous May, and 
Australia shipped 150 tons jess than in May, 1908. 
Lead.—-The lead market continues firm, although there 
is not an active call for the metal. The price in New York 
remains at 4.35c., according to the quotations of the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Company for 50-ton lots, but in 
some cases a shade higher than this price has been quoted. 


Spelter.—A dull market is reported and some sales have 
been reported below 5.2Uc., but that price is quoted by most 
sellers. 


Antimony.—Continued large arrivals of antimony, 
prompted by the unsettled tariff conditions, helped to main- 
tain the prices which have prevailed during the last two 
weeks. Hallett’s is quoted at 7.75c., Cookson’s at 8.25c. and 
the outside brands around 7.50c. 


Tin Plates.—A very quiet market prevails, and prices 
have not changed in the last few days. Quotations for 100-lb. 
IC coke plates are $3.64, New York, and $3.45, Pittsburgh, 
with the usual dc. per box rebate on large orders. In Lon- 
don tin plates went up 14d. yesterday, the price established 
being £11 10s. Vd. 


Old Metals.—The following dealers’ selling prices repre- 
sent the New York market: 





—Cents.—, 
Copper, heavy cut and crucible........ 13.00 to 13.25 
Copper, BAAYy ONG WifOs. soc esc csden 12.75 to 13.00 
Copper, light and bottoms.,........... 11.50 to 11.75 
TE Se wots waces sets co¥ i945 9.50 to 9.75 
PODER GA, wieceb kes advice vere s 7.25 to 7.50 
Heavy machine composition........... 11.75 to er 
Clean brass turnings 8.25 to 8.50 
Composition turnings 10.00 to 10.50 
Ee, DORUE Sea Vi ves crelwUscdacceseeuwebe eee 4.25 
RAS MR. Silas te co niki a eiWipeg « aul MM AA wes 3.90 
SN I ioe evict ala ws 2 ks oa kn ee MRK 46 Re aL * 3.85 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company to 
Enforce the ‘‘Open Shop.’’ 


Notices have been posted by the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company that after June 30, when the present 
scale expires, it will not treat with the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Sheet and Tin Workers concerning 


wages and the operation of its mills. It is the only sub- — 


sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation which 
now recognizes labor unions. In the tin plate plants in 
particular the Amalgamated Association has maintained 
its foothold. In the strike of 1901 the Steel Corporation 
transferred a number of its sheet mills from the union 
to the nonunion list and the Amalgamated Association 
never recovered the lost ground. Of the 202 mills now 
operated by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company it 
is stated that 131 are operated by union and 71 by non- 
union men. 
Se 


A New Acme Thread Rolling Machine.—The Acme 
Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is placing on the 
market a new large thread rolling machine. The thread 
rolling machines previously made by this company have 
been in 1 ins and 14 in. sizes. The new machine will have 
a 2-in. capacity. The Acme Company reports an improve- 
ment in the demand for bolt and nut machinery. This 
company is planning additions to its plant for manufac- 
turing and storeroom purposes, but the addition to the 
manufacturing department will not be built until next 
year. 

—_———_3-e______- 

The formal opening of the Cleveland Industrial Ex- 
position, Cleveland, Ohio, which will be held in the Cen- 
tral Armory and an adjoining temporary »uilding, June 
7 to 21, will take place Monday evening, June 7. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Charles F. Brush, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, under whose auspices the 
exposition will be held; by F. F. Prentiss, president of the 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company, and by Mayor Tom L. 
Johnson. There will be 280 exhibitors. 


Governor Hughes has approved a bill incorporating 
the city of Lackawanna, N. Y., embracing territory on the 
shore of Lake Erie, immediately south of the city of 
Buffalo, and including the plant and property of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, extending about 2 miles 
along the lake shore. The new municipality now has a 
population of about 10,000, including employees of the 
steel company who live adjacent to the plant. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, June 2, 1909. 

The transactions of the past week have been compressed 
in a few days on account of the holidays, but the period has 
nevertheless been quite an exciting one. The United States 
Steel stocks made new high records, the common stock espe- 
cially advancing sharply to much higher figures than antici- 
pated by even the most sanguine, Other iron and steel 
stocks sympathized with the movement, and made good ad- 
vances. Republic preferred was conspicuous in this respect. 
The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks from 
Thursday of last week to Tuesday of this week was as fol- 
lows: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 15%- 16 


Railway Spr., com. 43 - 45% 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 


51y- 524% Railway Spr., pref. 105} 6-106 


Beth. Steel, com.. * 281. 29% Republic, com..... 2! - 30% 
Beth, Steel, pref... 60%- 62 Republic, pref..... 90%- 97% 
Cam CORR Sd gis o%s 12%- 13% Sloss, com........ 83% 8414 
Cam, BPOE is cies s o0% 81 - 82% Pipe, com......... 32 - ame 
Car & Fdry, a, 55%- 57% Pipe. SS ee 77 - 

Car & Kdry, pref 116% 116% Steel, com... i 6 55% 
Steel Foundries.... 30%- 42%4 U S. Steel, pref. . 119 -121 
Colorado Fuel..... 41 - 42% Westinghouse Elec. 8214- 84 
General Electric. ..161%-161% Chi. Pneu. Tool.... 2114- 21% 
Gr. N. ore cert... 71%- 74% BOR, TS OOMBis eb ccs 60 
Int. Harv., com.... 83%- 84 Am. Ship, pref....108 -108% 
Locomotive, com... 57%- 585% Cambria Steel..... 39 - 401 
Locomotive, pref........ 115 Lake Sup. Corp.. 26 - 29% 
Nat. En. & St.,com. 15 - 16 WHOM Ndc be eseee ene 8% 


Nat. En. & St.,pref. 86%4- 86% Crucible St., com.. S8%- 8% 
Pressed St., com... 42 - 45% Crucible St., pref.. 68 - 70 
Pressed St., pref...103 -103% Harb.-W. Ref., pref. 83 - 84 

Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 6514, pre- 
ferred 1205, bonds 10554; Car & Foundry common 57}, 
preferred 117; Locomotive common 59, preferred 11544; 
Colorado Fuel 41%; Pressed Steel common 44%, preferred 
103%; Railway Spring common 45; Republic common 30%, 
preferred 9734; Sloss-Sheffield common 824%; Cast Iron Pipe 
common 334, preferred 7844; Can common 12%, preferred 
815. 

Iron and Steel Bonds, 

Chisholm & Chapman, 18 Wall street, New York, report 

the following quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
Bethlehem Steel ist ext. 5s, due January, 1926.... .. 90 
Bethlehem Steel purchase money 6s, August, 1998..115%4 118 
Bu®@alo Irom Ge, October, 1920. .... cc ccsccccccs 100 103 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron ist 5s, June, 1932.... 9s 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron deb. 5s, January, 1926. 95 . 98 
Dominion Iron & Steel 5s, July, 1929 


see eee eee eee 


La Belie Iron Works Ist 6s, ecember, TOES. ii ecs 103% 106 
Lackawanna Steel Ist 5s, April, BO Seow weeudes 9814 a 
Maryland Steel Ist 5s, Februar Seva obs cdo 100 

Penn Steel ist 5s, November, baz ih iat acon anim Semen 6 100 aa 
Pennsylvania & Maryland Steel 6s, September, 1925.109 111 
Republic Iron & Steel 1st 5s, October, 1934...... 100 
Sloss Iron & Steel 1st 6s, February, Bea dd ces cee 106 108 
Sloss Iron & Steel consol: 44s, April, 1918........ 941% 97 
Jones & Laughlin 1st 5s, May, 1939............. 99% 100% 


United States Steel Corporation. 


Collateral Trust 5s, Series A, C. E, April, 3. -114% 115% 
Collateral Trust 5s, Series B, D, F, April, 1951....114%4 11513 


Sinking Fund 5s, April, SER avin +o «aes be were 10544 105% 
Union Steel 1st 5s, ecember, ORS s:0 vi tievenvé anion 104% 105% 
ClAIFUOeE Mewel GE, THUG-LOlGs oc ccc ccccctccc snes 100 Fe 
St. Clair Furnace ist SO; TOIO-AGGS. .. cic ccc ese 100 

St. Clair Steel 1st 5s, 1908-1926.............06. 100 

Illinois Steel deb. 5s, January, 1910.............. 100% 

EINE, Ee A, AEs oc a cnc kcamaceacce 100% 


All bonds quoted “and interest.” 


Dividends.—The American Can Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 1. 

The International Silver Company has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1%4 per cent. on the preferred stock. 


——@--—__—_. 


Bureau of Standards Analyzed Samples.—The 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Washington, D. C., announces that it is ready to 
distribute an acid open hearth steel with 0.6 carbon, and 
that a new sample of Bessemer 0.4 carbon is also ready 
in place of that hitherto supplied, but now exhausted. 
The next samples to be issued will probably be basic open 
hearth 0.4 carbon (renewal) and a straight vanadium 
steel with about 0.2 per cent. vanadium. 


———_2+e—__ - 


The former plant of the Penn Shovel & Mfg. Company, 
Warren, Ohio, now owned by the Warren Iron & Steel 
Company, a new concern in which Warren and Pitts- 
burgh men are interested, will begin operations in the 
rolling mill department next week. The plant has been 
overhauled and two heating furnaces have been added. 
The output for the present will be largely agricultural 
implement steel, disks, &c. The officers of the company 
are as follows: President, D. L. Helman; secretary, 
Lucius Jones; treasurer, C. B. Loveless. 
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Judicial Decisions of Interest to the Iron Trade. 
BY A. L. H. STREET. 


Employees—Suit for Injury—An employee held with 
tongs a piece of lead on an anvil, while three helpers struck 
it in rotation with heavy hammers. He made a motion with 
his hand for the helpers to stop, and said “ Hold on a min- 
ute,” and, on observing that two of the helpers stopped, he 
took hold of the piece with his hand, when the third helper, 
who did not understand English, struck with his hammer, 
injuring him. No intelligent co-operation between the help- 
ers was required, except the contiguity of labor involved in 
striking in rotation and stopping on signal. Comprehension 
of a sign to stop required no knowledge of any language, 
and a signal to stop was as efficient as that given by the 
voice. Plaintiff knew that men unable to speak English were 
likely to be employed. Held, that the employer was as a 
matter of law not guilty of negligence in employing a helper 
ignorant of the English language. Where mere manual 
labor is required, and there is no occasion for the exercise of 
discretion, and no expectation of co-operation with other 
laborers, employees of divers tongues may be employed to 
work in the same company. (Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, Friberg vs. Builders’ Iron & Steel Company, 
98 E. Rep. 897.) 

Employees—Suit for Injury.—One employed to operate 
in the night time a particular machine is not a fellow em- 
ployee with a machinist employed to keep the machinery 
in the plant in good order and condition, nor with others 
employed therein to operate the same machine in the day 
time, who on request may have assisted such machinist in 
installing a new pulley connected with such machine, and 
which, as observed by them, is cracked, and rendered defec- 
tive and unsafe in the installation thereof, so as to absolve 
the employer from liability for injuries resulting to such first 
employee therefrom. The knowledge of those employed on 
such day shift cannot be imputed to the employee employed 
on night shift, or render him guilty of negligence in continu- 
ing in his employment, unless he had knowledge of such de- 
fective and unsafe machinery, or it was so plainly manifest 
that he ought to have known it. An employee has the right 
to presume that his employer has provided him a reasonably 
safe place to work, and it is only after discovering the place 
to be unsafe that he can be said to have assumed the extra 
risk of continuing in his employment; and, though after 
reasonable time allowed him he will be presumed to be aware 
of, and have knowledge of, apparent defects, yet, to charge 
him with notice thereof on this ground, such defects and 
dangers must be unquestionably plain and obvious, so that, 
if he did not see them, he must necessarily be in fault. (West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Goshorn vs. Wheeling 
Mold & Foundry Company, 64 S. E. Rep. 22.) 


Employees—Assumption of Risks.—According to the 
Montana statutes an employee is conclusively presumed to 
have assumed ordinary risks of his employment. Beyond 
such risks he does not assume any risk, except by express 
agreement, or where he must be presumed to have done so 
from the fact that he continued in the employment, though 
the extraordinary danger was known to him, or was so ob- 
vious that he must be presumed to have had knowledge of 
it. An employee has a right to presume that the employer’s 
duty to use ordinary care to furnish reasonably suitable and 
safe appliances has been observed, and hence his duty is to 
yield instant obedience in the use of them, and he will not 
be held to have assumed the risk of any injury of any un- 
usual danger incident to such use, unless he knew of it, or 
it is so obvious that he must be presumed to have observed 
it. In an action for injuries to a teamster employed by de- 
fendant to deliver heavy iron castings, caused by the break- 
ing of a chain around a casting, the complaint alleged that 
such chain, which was furnished to plaintiff by defendant, 
was wholly insufficient and unsafe, in that it was not of 
sufficient size to bear the weight of the casting, all of which 
was well known to the defendant, and of which plaintiff was 
ignorant. Held, fhat the allegation was not objectionable 
as importing that plaintiff had, or should have had, knowl- 
edge that the chain’s tensile strength was sufficient to bear 
the weight of the casting, and that he, therefore, assumed 
the risk of the danger incident to the insufficiency of the 
chain. (Montana Supreme Court, Schroder vs. Montana Iron 
Works, 100 Pac. 619.) 

Employees—Assumption of Risks—Where an employee 
engaged in piling wire told his foreman that a leaning col- 
umn looked dangerous, the foreman was negligent in assur- 
ing the employee that there was no danger, without first 
ascertaining whether the column should be braced, particu- 
larly after his attention was called to it. Where plaintiff 
was under the control and direction of anotlfer in piling 
wire, they were not fellow employees, though they worked 
together at the same time and place, the other being a vice 
principal. Where the employer, on the employee’s complaint 
as to a dangerous condition in the place of work, assures the 
employee that the place is safe, the employee’s knowledge of 
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its dangerous condition will only preclude a recovery for 
injuries resulting therefrom, where the danger was so ob- 
vious that a man of ordinary prudence would have refused 
to continue work at the employer’s bidding. (St. Louis Court 
of Appeals, Burkard vs. A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, 
117 S. W. Rep. 35.) 

Employees—Assumption of Risks—Under the Oregon 
statute which requires every owner of a factory, mill or 
workshop to provide reasonable safeguards for all machinery 
which it is practicable to guard under penalty for failure to 
comply with such requirement, and also gives a right of 
action to recover damages for any injury to an employee of 
which such failure is the proximate cause, an employer in 
such an action cannot invoke the defense of assumption of 
risk. (U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Welsh vs. Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company, 167 Fed. Rep. 465.) 


Employees—Fire Escapes.—The New York labor laws 
(Laws 1897, p. 481, c. 415), Art. 82, requires such fire es- 
capes as may be deemed necessary by the factory inspector 
to be provided on factories three or more stories high. The 
revised New York City charter 1901 (Laws 1901, p. 179, 
ec. 466), Art. 407, makes all existing laws relating to the 
construction, &c., of buildings effective in the city, with 
power to the aldermen to amend, &c. Held, that section 82 
is mandatory, and applicable to New York City, though there 
its enforcement is intrusted to the department of buildings, 
instead of the factory inspector, and that the aldermen can- 
not dispense with the requirement for fire escapes and the 
owner of a factory building is liable for injury to an em- 
ployee who was compelled to jump from the third story to 
avoid burning, where no fire escapes or other means of es- 
cape were provided. (New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, Maiorca vs. Myers, 115 N. Y. S. 923.) 


Employees—Personal Injury Swits—In an action by a 
servant for injuries while working at a die press for de- 
fendant, an instruction was requested by defendant that if 
the jury found that, just prior to the accident, plaintiff 
called the foreman, stated to him that the machine would 
not work, and that thereupon the foreman oiled the machine, 
and told plaintiff it was all right, then, even though the 
accident happened by reason of the machinery being out of 
order, plaintiff could not recover, there being no evidence 
that the foreman was incompetent or that defendant failed 


_ to exercise due care in his selection, and that if the jury 


found that plaintiff had been instructed to throw the lever 
off when the platen reached the top, and that she neglected 
to do so, and that, by such neglect, she was injured, then 
plaintiff could not recover. Held, that the instructions were 
properly refused as defective in assuming that the machine 
was a reasonably safe one, and, if properly handled, would 
perform the work for which it was intended, and in charg- 
ing that there was no evidence that the foreman was in- 
competent; there being evidence that he was incompetent 
to repair the machine when out of order. The owner of a 
factory who has in use machines liable to endanger the life 
or limb of the operators is bound to have them examined and 
repaired by a machinist or other competent mechanic when 
informed that they are out of repair. (Maryland Court of 
Appeals, Wolf vs. Shriver, 72 Atl. Rep. 411.) 


Employees—Duty of Employer——A derrick that leaned 
away from a nearby building at an angle of 10 degrees was 
held in position by its own weight and by a guy rope that 
ran to such building. At the apex of the derrick a pulley 
was suspended, through which ran a rope, one end of which 
was fastened to an iron plunger, weighing 500 lb., that stood 
between the two legs of the derrick. The other end of the 
rope was held by the plaintiff and other workmen standing 
between the derrick and the building. When traction was 
made on this rope, in order to draw up the plunger, the 
frame toppled over toward the building, and fell on the plain- 
tiff. Held, that whether or not this result was so obvious 
that it ought to have been foreseen by the plaintiff, as af- 
fecting the employer’s liability for the injury, was a question 
for a jury. An employment is common to employees of the 
same employer within the rule exempting the latter from 
liability for injury caused one employee by another when it 
is performed as part of the duty owing by them to the em- 
ployer through their employment; and hence the rule does 
not apply when the duty is one of the employer to the em- 
ployed. The test is not what agent the employer employed 
to perform a certain duty, but whether the duty itself was 
one that he owed to the employees or that they owed to 
him. If an employer owes to his employees a duty involy- 
ing the exercise by him of reasonable care, he cannot escape 
liability for its negligent fulfillment by delegating its per- 
formance to one or more of the class to whom such duty is 
owing. In such case, if the employee employed to perform 
the duty failed to exercise reasonable care in its per- 
formance, the employer is legally chargeable with the fault. 
A workman, who, in obedience to the orders of his superior, 
engages in some other than his regular employment, is not 
on that account to be deemed a mere volunteer, to whom the 
duty of exercising reasonable care is not owing. (New Jer- 
sey Court of Errors and Appeals, Laragay vs. East Jersey 
Pipe Company, 72 Atl. Rep. 57.) 
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FRANCIS X. Punp, Cincinnati, Ohio, died after a brief 
iliness, May 8, aged 58 years. He was born in Cincin- 
nati and at an early age secured a position with Post & 
Co. After a service of eight years he and one of his 
fellow employees, George Puchta. bought out the firm 
and continued the business under the name of Puchta, 
Pund & Co., which, under the name adopted later of 
the Queen City Supply Company, became one of the best 
known and most successful mill and factory supply 
houses in the country. In 1904, after a long and success- 
ful career, he entered the manufacturing business, and 
with David T. Williams, formerly general manager of the 
Lunkenheimer Company, founded the now well-known 
D. T. Williams Valve Company. In this venture he 
eclipsed his former successes and with his associates 
helped to build one of the largest valve concerns in the 
country. He was vice-president of the company at the 
time of his death and was also a prominent member of 
various organizations in which he took a great interest. 
He leaves a widow and three children. 


CHARLES E. Evans, treasurer of the Evans Stamping 
& Plating Company, Taunton, Mass., died May 26. 


Frep. Davis, Cambridge, Mass., died May 21, aged 77 
years. He was born in Waltham, Mass., and embarked 
in the foundry business there while a young man. In 
1871 he was one of the principals in establishing the 
Davis & Farnum Foundry Company at Waltham and con- 
tributed greatly to its success. He was a member of the 
New England Guild of Gas Managers, the New England 
Association of Gas Engineers and the American Gas 
Light Association. He leaves a widow, one son and two 
daughters. 


N. P. Bower, a pioneer foundryman and prominent 
citizen and capitalist of Cleveland, Ohio, died at Pasa- 
dena. Cal., May 28, aged 89 years. He was born in Car- 
lisle, N. Y., and located in Cleveland in 1839. In 1863 he 
started in the foundry business and established the Bow- 
ler Foundry Company, of which he was the active head 
for many years. He retired from active business nine 
years ago, but retained the vice-presidency of the com- 
pany till his death. He was president of the Cleveland 
Frog & Crossing Company, treasurer of the Cleveland 
Steel Castings Company and a director of the Bruce- 
Merriam-Abbott Company, maker of gas engines, besides 
having interests in other companies outside of iron and 
steel lines. Mr. Bowler was always largely interested 
in civie affairs. He was a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mining Engineers, the’Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, the Western Reserve Historical Society and other 
organizations. He leaves two sons, Walter N. and Wil- 
liam L. Bowler, and one daughter. 


NIcHOLAS J. GABLE, secretary of the Burden Iron 
Company, Troy, N. Y., died in that city May 25, aged 61 
years. He was born of Albanian parents in Albany, 
N. Y., and attended school with John L. Arts, now gen- 
eral manager of the Burden Iron Company, with whom 
he was in daily association for so many years. Mr. 
Gable’s connection with the Burden Works goes back 
more than 40 years to the time when he entered the em- 
ploy of H. Burden & Sons. The Burden Iron Company 
was incorporated in 1881 and Mr. Gable became its secre- 
tary in 1884. He was secretary and treasurer of the 
Burden Benevolent Association, and in a special way had 
the confidence and esteem of the owners and employees 
of the Burden Works. Mrs. Gable died eight years ago, 
and there are no children living. Mr. Gable had been in 
ill health for more than two years. 


Henry C. CHALLINGWORTH, superintendent of the 
foundry of the Short Hill Iron Company, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, died suddenly in that city May 12, aged 45 years. 
He was born in England and was one of a long line of 
foundry foremen. His father, William Challingworth, 
was foreman of the iron, brass and steel foundry of the 
Phoenix Iron Company, Phoenixville, Pa., for some 30 
years. The deceased was one of his four sons, all con- 
nected with the foundry business. He leaves a widow. 
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O. L. HURLBUT, secretary of the Roane Iron Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., died May 31. He was identified with 
the company about a quarter of a century, for 15 years 
as secretary. He left a widow, one son and a daughter. 


—_¢+-9——___—_ 
Labor Notes. 


The Glasgow Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa., increased 
the puddling rate at its mills last week from $3 to $3.50 
a ton. A reduction from $4.50 to $38 had been in effect 
from March 1, this year. . 

M. B. Madden, M. J. Boyle and F. A. Pouchat, labor 
leaders in the Chicago building trades, were found guilty 
May 29 of extorting a sum of money from a contractor 
to settle a strike. Each was fined $500. The trial was 
a protracted one, the charges having been bitterly con- 
tested. Mr. Madden has long been styled the labor czar, 
and under his administration rumors of irregularities in 
calling and settling strikes have been frequent. Now that 
he and his associates have been convicted in a test case, 
other charges are likely to be pressed in the hope of 
terminating an intolerable state of affairs. 

The International Association of Machinists is re- 
ported to be active in recruiting its membership in the 
Kast in view of the improvement in business. Of the 
machinists employed by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
200 have been on a strike against the substitution of 
piece work for day work. 

The Review of the National Founders’ Association 
says that there were recently on strike in the United 
States and Canada approximately 300 union iron molders, 
200 of these being stove plate molders. In every in- 
stance of a strike in a stove foundry the question in- 
volved was recognition of the union. It is stated that the 
Iron Molders’ Union is now paying strike benefits to its 
members in nearly 20 cities of the United States and 
Canada. The majority of those-out on strike were for- 
merly employed in the stove foundries of Hamilton, Ont. 


4 enone 


A Large Piping Contract for Gary.—A contract in- 
volving a large tonnage of wrought steel pipe, valves and 
fittings, ranging in size from 3 to 30 in., has been secured 
by the Best Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, for the United 
States Steel Corporation’s new plant at Gary, Ind. This 
material is in part designed to cover the huge piping for 
the large electric power station, which when completed 
will embody 60,000 hp. It also covers the complete piping 
for the blowing engine house and boiler house, all of which 
includes the necessary valves and fittings for high and 
low pressure steam, compressed air and auxiliary lines of 
various descriptions for the four blast furnaces. With 
this present contract the Best Mfg. Company has received 
practically all of the entire piping orders up to this time 
necessary for the Gary plant, the first contracts over a 
year ago approximating over $1,000,000. The company 
has also received an order for the cooling materials for 
the blast furnaces at Gary, which include pure copper 
bosh plates, bronze coolers, tuyeres and notches. 


at———__ om -— 


President Harris of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Company, operating mines, furnaces and steel works in 
Nova Scotia, Canada, announces a bond issue as follows: 
“The directors will ask the shareholders to authorize 
an issue of not more than $6,000,000 of 50-year bonds 
bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent. The 
directors also propose to ask authority to make an issue 
of debenture stock ranking next after the bonds. The 
authorized issue of this debenture stock cannot at any 
time exceed the paid-up capital of the company, and at 
present it is only intended to issue $1,000,000. This will 
be a 6 per cent. stock, and the underwriting of this issue 
has been practically arranged for in London.” 


The May output of open hearth steel at the Pennsy!- 
vania Steel Company's works, Steelton, Pa., was close to 


the heaviest ever made at the plant. The company is 
operating all but one of its blast furnaces. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, June 2, 1909. 


The amount of business transacted since our last report 
was not quite as great as that of the previous week because 
of the intervening holiday, though it compared favorably 
with the average of recent weeks. In view of the attention 
given to recreation, especially by the officials of the more 
important interests, when an opportunity occurs, like last 
week, to take a few days’ vacation, and the fact that it was 
the end of the month, machinery Louses are much gratified 
by the business secured. It is thought that shortly after 
the beginning of June some of the large projects that have 
been under way for some time will be closed, and that a 
considerable amount of business will come out that has been 
held over in order that the expenditures may be put in this 
month’s account. The lack of extensive orders or inquiries 
the past week is said to be due, to some extent, to this tem- 
porary hesitancy on the part of intending purchasers. Prac- 
tically all machinery houses report more business in May 
than for any month the past year, and some state that their 
sales nearly equaled those of normal times. The aggregate 
of business secured is especially encouraging in view of the 
fact that there were very few large transactions closed and 
that the railroads bought sparingly. ‘The coming into the 
market by the latter would give considerable impetus to the 
expanding trade. 


The Board of Governors of the Machinery Club of the 
City of New York, at a meeting held Tuesday, June 1, elected 
the following officers: President, R. C. McKinney, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company; vice-president, George A. Post, 
Standard Coupler Company; secretary, Fred Stadelman, 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company; treasurer, Charles A. 
Schieren, Jr., Charles A. Schieren Company. 

The Niagara Frontier Purchasing Agents’ Association re- 
cently held a meeting at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., at 
which it was decided to increase the membership of the asso- 
ciation, which now has among its members many of the 
prominent purchasing agents of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
vicinity. The object of the association is to promote social 
intercourse among its members and it desires to get in touch 
with purchasing agents of manufacturers in its territory. 
The officers elected were: President, B. W. Robb, purchasing 
agent Jacob Dold Packing Company ; vice-president, David C. 
Howard, Delaney Forge & Iron Company; secretary and 
treasurer, George H. Gardner, Howard Iron Works. Ex- 
ecutive Committee: C. C. Mosher, purchasing agent Union 
Carbide Company; H. F. Russell, purchasing agent Lumen 
Bearing Company; E. W. Kerr, purchasing agent Pratt & 
Letchworth Company, and A. D. Kysor, purchasing agent 
Carborundum Company. 

Considerable new machinery will shortly be purchased by 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., for its 
various shops, specifications for some of which have been 
issued. The company has asked qubtations on a few tools at 
a time and it is understood that the machines on which it 
has* already received bids, but which have not yet been pur- 
chased, constitute a fair sized list. It will be remembered 
that important improvements are to be made to the Schenec- 
tady plant, which will include an addition to the foundry 
200 x 485 ft. Construction work on an addition to one of 
its machine shops was recently started. 

The Beebe Syndicate, Syracuse, N. Y., operating the 
Rochester, Syracuse & Eastern Railroad, Auburn & Syracuse 
Electric Railroad, Syracuse, Lake Shore & Northern Rail- 
road and the Syracuse & South Bay Electric Railroad, has 
awarded contract for the construction of. a new car repair 
shop upon a site south of the power house at Lakeland to 
Edward K. Fenno, Syracuse. The main building is to be 
132 x 240 ft., of steel frame and brick curtain wall con- 
struction. On completion of the new shops the syndicate 
will also engage in car building for its various lines, and 
orders will be placed for the separate parts and assembled 
by the company. Plans for the shops were prepared by Con- 
sulting Engineers Sheaff & Jaastad, Boston, Mass. 

The Business Men’s Association of Newark, N. Y., has 
closed arrangements with the Haywood Wagon Company, 
Walter A. Cook, president, manufacturer of contractors’ 
dumping wagons, Baldwinsville, N. Y., by which the latter 
company will move its plant to Newark. The company in- 
tends to erect a factory building about 150 x 500 ft., which 
will include a machine shop, carpentry shop and assembling 
room. 

Quotations on gasoline engines and a steam heating sys- 
tem, either to be connected with the boilers or independent, 
are desired by the Dundee Mfg. Company, Dundee, N. Y.., 
which is to rebuild its plant recently destroyed by fire. The 
plant consisted of a foundry and machine shop, 48 x 120 ft., 
and had only been in operation since January 1. The com- 
pany manufactures brass goods, plumbing supplies, &c. 
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D. G. Ziegler & Co., Jacksonville, Fla., have been retained 
as consulting engineers for a number of water power de- 
velopments in the South, and as soon as the various com- 
panies are ready to proceed with the work a great deal of 
mechanical equipment will probably be purchased. Some of 
these projects include that of the Geneva Power Mfg. Com- 
pany, Geneva, Ala., incorporated to build a hydro-electric 
plant on Double Bridge Creek, near Geneva, where 500 hp. 
can be developed; proposed hydro-electric plant on Allapaha 
River, near Jasper, Fla., where 10,000 hp. is to be developed, 
and the Abbeville Power & Mfg. Company, Abbeville, Ala., 
which has been formed to build a water power plant on 
Abbey Creek, near Abbeville, where 8000 hp. can be de- 
veloped. 

Bids will be opened at the office of the President of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, in Borough Hall, Brooklyn, June 10, 
for the equipment of a pumping engine and power plant for 
operating the Gowanus flushing tunnel in the Borough of 
Brooklyn. The security required is $20,000 and the con- 
tract will be let in a lump sum. Specifications can be ob- 
tained from the office of the Bureau of Sewers, 215 Montague 
street. 

The bill signed iast week by Governor Hughes, making 
possible the building of subways in New York by private 
capital, is another move toward the early building of an 
additional subway in New York. There are four pros- 
pective bidders for the construction of the new subway by 
private capital, and it is said that bids aggregating $240,- 
000,000 for new subways would shortly be submitted by 
various interests to the Public Service Commission. It is 
understood that the commission is desirous of first receiving 
bids for the construction of the Broadway-Lexington avenue 
route, and it is likely that plans for that subway will be the 
first submitted for bids. 

Business Changes, 

The Murphy Iron Works has moved its New York office 
to room 1671 Hudson Terminal, 50 Church street, which 
will be under the management of H. W. Canning, who for- 
merly represented the company in Birmingham, Ala. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 1, 1909. 

Machine tool houses generally report their May sales 
larger in volume than those of the previous month. The 
market showed more activity during the last half of the 
month. While there have been no large sales or inquiries 
for a considerable number of tools the demand is becoming 
more general, and dealers believe that the condition of the 
market is better than it has-been for some months, and that 
the improvement that has set in will continue from now on. 
Sales during the week have been scattered, being confined 
mostly to single tools in medium sizes. There is more of a 
demand for large tools, however, than there was a few weeks 
ago. Very little business came from the automobile builders 
the past month, but the automobile plants will soon begin to 
make preparations for their 1910 output, and an improve- 
ment in the demand for machiné tools from this source is ex- 
pected the present month. The demand for second-hand 
machinery is good, there being more inquiry than usual for 
large second-hand tools. Dealers still complain of a scarcity 
of second-hand tools. 

Nearly all the local builders of machinery and machine 
tools report some improvement in the volume of their orders. 
The demand for heavy forging machinery has picked up, and 
manufacturers of bolt and nut machinery report more sales, 
although their foreign orders are still light. There is a bet- 
ter demand for industrial cars, but orders are mostly small 
ones, coming largely from industrial plants whose require- 
ments in that line are not large. 

Manufacturing plants engaged in metal working lines out- 
side of machinery, as a rule, report an improvement in busi- 
ness, and are running their plants at increased capacity. 
During the business depression managers of many plants, 
that would have otherwise been practically idle, turned their 
attention to the manufacture of such automobile parts as 
their plants were fitted to produce, and this work, of which 
their is still an abundance, together with more business in 
their regular lines is taxing these plants to their utmost, and 
some are running on nearly double time. 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, will add con- 
siderably to the capacity of its plant by the purchase of new 
machinery. This company has bought a few tools and will 
soon place orders for some radial drills, double end axle 
lathes, lathes, one planer and several small tools. The com- 
pany reports considerable improvement in small orders for 
industrial cars. It has just received an order for additional 
electrical railroad equipment for Government canal work in 
Panama. 

The Ajax Mfg. Company, Cleveland, reports considerable 
improvement in the demand for forging machines. During 
the past few days it has received an order for eight machines 
from the International Harvester Company for export to its 
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European plants. Another order just received is for five 
machines. 

The Canton Drop Forging & Mfg. Company, Canton, 
Ohio, is planning to build an addition to its machine shop, 
50 x 50 ft. and a new office building, 

The Board of Trustees of the Cleveland State Hospital 
will receive bids on June 23 for new boilers and an addition 
to the boiler house of that institution. Information may be 
obtained from the superintendent or the architect, Frank L. 
Packard, Columbus, Ohio. 

The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, which recently in- 
creased its capitalization from $10,000 to $15,000, will en- 
large the capacity of its machine shop and expects to be in 
the market soon for several machine tools. 

The Lincoln Motor Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturer of Lincoln variable speed and constant speed 
motors, has changed its name to the Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Company. The business will be conducted under 
the same management as heretofore. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 1, 1909. 

Had the business of the first two weeks in May been 
maintained the record for the month would have marked the 
best volume of sales since May, 1907, according to the tes- 
timony of some leading tool manufacturers in this field. Un- 
fortunately a little slump, which developed about the middle 
of the month, was not overcome the last fortnight and conse- 
quently the month ends rather disappointingly, save in the 
cases of some manufacturers of specialties and one or two 
makers of tools in the shaper and planer line. One day the 
last week of the month brought orders for seven shapers to 
a local manufacturer whose output is still in the modest 
column, numerically speaking. 

With most dealers the month of May showed a better 
sales record than April, but not so good as March. Sales 
have been more of single tools. Practically all dealers in 
this section report splendid inquiries, both in volume and 
character, and are looking for some good business in the im- 
mediate future. 

Foundries are still running at about the same rate— 
viz., three heats per week of from 6 to 12 and 15 tons each. 
This refers particularly to those making castings for the 
machine tool trade. Others making a specialty of miscella- 
neous castings and the smaller variety are running almost 
full. 

Another automobile concern is launched in this territory 
and its projectors are closely allied to the machine tool trade. 
This is the Marathon Motor Car Company, which held a 
meeting the past week and elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, Powel Crosley, attorney; vice-president, C. P. Garvey; 
second vice-president, John Rahn, Jr., of the Rahn-Carpenter 
Company; secretary, Ralph Holterhoff; treasurer, F. H. 
Simpson; directors, the foregoing and C. L. La Boiteaux and 
W. H. Carpenter of the Rahn-Carpenter Company. Tae 
machines—at present to be confined to two types, a runabout 
and a touring car—will be built at the lathe manufacturing 
plant of the Rahn-Carpenter Company, Spring Grove avenue. 
The preliminary incorporation is for $30,000. Special fea- 
tures of the new machine will be its speed qualifications. 
It will be a six-cylinder car, with long wheel base, and the 
test car recently finished gives good promise. 

The Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, closes the 
month with an excellent May record, according to report, 
which states that the plant is being operated practically to 
capacity. Orders for over $17,000 were booked in one day 
recently, and the sales department reports some excellent in- 
guiries received for cranes and other hoisting machinery. 

The new building to be erected in Columbus, Ohio, by 
the Kinnear Mfg. Company has been awarded the McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company. 

The new company formed at Lima, Ohio, to manufacture 
and market the vacuum cleaner invented by Carl W. C. 
Boegel is made up of the following Lima manufacturers and 
men of affairs: President, A. L. White; vice-president and 
general manager, Carl W. C. Boegel; treasurer, W. T. 
Agerter; secretary, George W. Harrison, who, together with 
Ira P. Carnes, constitute the Board of Directors and stock- 
holders. For the present the cleaner will be manufactured 
at the plant of the Lima Locomotive & Machine Company, 
whose officers are interested in the machine. 

An interesting demonstration now in operation in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is that conducted by the General Electric Com- 
pany, in charge of C. BE. Pruyn, on Monument place. It 
shows a full line of kitchen and household utensils that can 
be operated by electricity. The work is receiving a great 
deal of attention. 

The Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, Ohio, re- 
cently closed a contract with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad for a number of 50-ton steel flat cars for delivery 
during the summer, also a contract for 200 or more all steel 
mining cars. The company reports more orders on its books 


‘than at any time since the summer of 1907. 
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The Miami Valley Machine Tool Company, manufac- 
turer of lathes and sensitive drills, and the Dayton Machine 
& Tool Works, manufacturer of grinding machines for tool 
room and manufacturing, both of Dayton, Ohio, have con- 
solidated their businesses and will adopt the name of the for- 
mer company. David Wilson, who has been sole owner of 
the Dayton Machine & Tool Works, and who has had long 
experience in the building of machine tools and special ma- 
chinery, will be actively connected with the new company 
and will continue giving his personal attention to the build- 
ing of the Dayton grinders, as well as the Miami Valley 
lathes and sensitive drills. The consolidation simply means 
the enlargement of two growing concerns, which will con- 
tinue the lines each has already started and will, no doubt, 
add new tools as the business increases. 


—_——.9--- 
Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 1, 1909. 
The good beginning made in May was sustained until the 
end of the month, which, as the men on ’Change say, “ closed 
strong with an advancing tendency.” A full. and definite 
restoration of business conditions to what they were pre- 
ceding the panic may be slow in arriving; there is a general 
feeling here that it will be; but manufacturers of Wisconsin 


from whom an expression can be obtained are practically 
unanimous in declaring that trade is gradually settling down 
to a practically normal basis. 

One very convincing proof of this is the fact that the 
long lines of men formerly waiting each morning for pos- 
sible employment at the gates of the principal metal working 
plants and factories have been dwindling from one week to 
another, until now they have practically disappeared. Skilled 
mechanics are, in fact, becoming rather difficult to obtain, 
and ordinary laborers find so much outside work at this sea- 
son of the year that there threatens to be a scarcity of these 
before a great while. Designing and erecting engineers are 
being sought for by local houses with increasing frequency, 
and the of late unusual spectacle of advertisements for ma- 
chine tool draftsmen has been appearing in every daily paper 
of Milwaukee. 

Builders of metal ‘working machinery and tools of every 
description are feeling jubilant over the outlook. Occa- 
sionally one is heard to express the view that there will be a 
further setback before prosperity finally comes to stay, but 
this is decidedly the exception. Only one factor still causes 
apprehension, and that is the failure of Congress to agree 
upon the new tariff law, and the fear that, when the House 
and Senate measures go to conference, there will be pro- 
longed squabbling. This does not delay the purchase of 
machinery or materials needed for immediate use, but it pre- 
vents the closing of long time contracts for many supplies 
which will be affected by the new schedules. 

A noteworthy feature of the industria] situation, through- 
out this section of the country, is the extending and improve- 
ment of established iron foundries and plans announced for 
new structures, particularly in connection with manufactur- 
ing plants which have heretofore depended largely or wholly 
upon custom work. ‘The jobbing foundries are, however, 
viewing with apparent indifference the prospective loss of 
much of this class of trade, and additions to many such 
plants are now in progress, as evidenced by the statements 
in The Iron Age the past two or three months. For steel 
castings the tendency of leading Northwestern machinery 
builders still seems to be to depend mainly upon outside 
foundries, and no private plant in this vicinity is at present 
reported to be putting in the expensive equipment required 
for. that class of work. 

The principal development here the past week was the 
reorganization of the Waukesha Motor Company with an 
increase of capital stock to $100,000, and the announcement 
that a new plant, 100 x 100 ft., with an estimated capacity 
of 2000 automobile engines yearly, will be erected as soon as 
a suitable location can be obtained. 

The Sparta Iron Works, Sparta, Wis., is having plans 
prepared for an addition, 40 x 80 ft., with new pattern shop 
and boiler house. 

It is reported that the city of Portage will erect the new 
plant of the B. F. Freeland Sons Company as a part of the 
— offered it to remove to that place from Sturgis, 
wich, 

The Baker Mfg. Company, Evansville, Wis., will put up 
an addition to its factory, with electric power and lighting 
system. Machinery to be purchased includes engine, gen- 
erator, boilers, motors, &c. 

The Bessemer, Mich., Gas Company, which recently de- 
cided to build a new plant, has let the contract for equipping 
it to the Acetylene Gas Apparatus Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

A new steam turbine power plant, 135 x 165 ft., with a 
16-ft. steel stack, 200 ft. high, will be built this summer by 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Edison Company. 

A boiler plant and Corliss engine of 300 hp. will prob- 
ably be required for the new bottling works which C. F. 
Dallman is building at Antigo, Wis. 

Advices from Duluth state that the Oliver Iron Mining 
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Company has let contract for an electric generator to be in- 
stalled on one of its Wisconsin properties. 

The Kenosha Hlectric Railway Company is credited with 
having had plans drawn for a new power plant and substa- 
tion for its city traction lines. 

The Majestic Construction Company, Milwaukee, has se- 
cured contract for the new plant of the Bayley Structural 
Iron Company, and is taking bids from subcontractors for 
the material usual in such buildings, which will be of mill 
construction. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, have been given the order 
for a gas engine driven pumping unit to be installed in the 
water works at Mapleton, Minn. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company has ordered a gener- 
ator of the Bullock type for its new Milwaukee plant. An 
engine formerly in service will be repaired. 

The Alpena Power Company, Alpena, Mich., will build a 
dam across the Thunder River, near that place, and install 
machinery to develop 1200 hp. 

Ffom Lansing, Mich., it is reported that F. Thoman will 
erect a four-story brick factory to be operated by electric 
motors. 

The D. J. Murray Mfg. Company, Wausau, Wis., will 
build an addition to its foundry, 80 x 140 ft., doubling the 
present capacity. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company has given out figures cov- 
ering 60 days’ business in electrical power machinery, which 
show that @uring that period a large number of contracts 
were taken for plants of moderate size, averaging about 400 
hp., the aggregate of apparatus for which represents 161,985 
hp. This indicates something of the ‘activity now prevalent 
in that branch of trade. 


Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 1, 1909. 

Generally speaking, there has been an improvement in 
the volume of business when compared with that taken the 
previous month, even though reports from individual manu- 
facturers and merchants show that there has been more or 
less irregularity in the buying. Manufacturers are some- 
what better engaged and a few quite satisfactory orders for 
general equipment have been placed. The local locomotive 
works received during the week the largest individual order 
that it has taken for a long time—105 locomotives from the 
Harriman lines, deliveries on which will begin in about three 
months. The demand for railroad equipment, both in rolling 
stock and motive power, is more active, and those engaged 
in their manufacture as well as those directly interested in 
furnishing materials for that class of work, are more encour- 
aged with the outlook for business. Industrial establish- 
ments show greater activity, and it looks as though the 
upward movement had at least begun. Milling machines 
continue the most active of the general list of machine tools. 
There has been some pretty fair business done in equipment 
of a special character, and builders of special tools note a 
better volume of orders. With business in both crude and 
finished iron and steel on a better basis, and with the con- 
tinued moderate improvement which is to be noted in those 
lines, the machinery trade feels that a betterment in the 
demand is not far distant. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that there is still a vast quantity of idle machinery, 
and while a major portion of the inactive equipment may 
not be in shape for immediate service, it will no doubt be 
some time before prospective buyers of tools fee] themselves 
justified in making purchases, unless absolutely necessary. 

The inereased activity in shipbuilding is encouraging. 
Marine engine builders look forward to improved conditions 
in the near future, as do also those furnishing minor equip- 
ment for work of that class. Boiler and engine builders re- 
port a better run of business, although competition is sharp. 
Several orders of comparatively large size are expected to be 
placed shortly, the most important being that for the power 
equipment of the Curtis Building. 

The foreign demand shows no material betterment. In 
some instances a larger number of orders is reported, but 
as a rule they have been confined to tools and equipment 
of a special nature. Those transacting an established trade 
abroad in power transmission equipment report a_ better 
run of orders, for the most part small, but aggregating a 
somewhat larger total than last month. 

The demand for second-hand machinery has been ir- 
regular. By some dealers a better demand has been re- 
ported, but with others, however, no improvement is to be 
noted. Second-hand engines and boilers move slowly. The 
demand for gas and gasoline engines of the smaller powers 
shows betterment. ‘ 

The iron and steel casting plants are transacting a bet- 
ter volume of business, particularly when compared with 
that of a month ago. There is a larger amount of general 
business, and a somewhat better demand for machinery cast- 
ings is reported. Gray iron foundries are taking a larger 
volume of business than the steel casting plants, but the 
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outlook for a better demand for steel castings is believed to 
be more encouraging. 

The William Steele & Sons Company has been awarded 
a contract for a five-story concrete manufacturing building, 
66 x 83 ft., at Tulip and Palmer streets, for the A. J. Reach 
Company. Work on the new addition will be started at 
once. 

The contract for the erection of several additions to the 
plant of the Ivins, Deitz & Metzgar Company, Seventeenth 
and Huntingdon streets, has been awarded to the Royd- 
house-Arey Company. The improvements include a_ five- 
story building, 59 x 184 ft., with wings 48 x 162 ft. and 
60 x 105 ft., as well as a third, fourth and fifty story ad- 
dition to its present factory, on the west side of Marshall 
street, above Huntingdon. Ballenger & Perot are the archi- 
tects and engineers. 

The Water and Finance Committee of City Council of 
Camden, N. J., has been authorized to erect a municipal ice 
piant. This proposition has been agitated for some months, 
and contemplates the erection of a plant on Cooper’s Creek, 
with a capacity of 50 tons a day, so planned that the capacity 
may be increased from time to time as desired. 

The American Die & Tool Company, Reading, Pa., which 
has recently been in the market for quite a considerable vol- 
ume of tools and equipment, has purchased a good portion of 
its requirements, but is still in the market for several milling 
machines, a lathe and a tooth chamfering machine. This con- 
cern reports a fair volume of business in small tools and a 
more active demand for die grinders and for gear work for 
transmission, the recent additional equipment now permit- 
ting the production of gears up to 36 in. in diameter. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., has placed orders for the 
machinery equipment of its new machine shop at Tacony. 
These orders, which will aggregate an expenditure of about 
$50,000, were divided among a number of sellers. This con- 
cern now contemplates the erection of an entire new plant 
at Toronto, Canada, its present plant at that point being too 
small. Four acres of ground have been purchased in that 
city, with this matter in view, although at this time a final 
decision in the matter has not been reached. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has booked an order for 
105 locomotives for the Harriman lines, on which deliveries 
will begin in three months and then go forward at the rate 
of 10 a week. This is the largest single order that has been 
taken by Baldwin’s for a long time, and, while it does not 
mean that either forces or working hours will be increased, it 
is considered very encouraging, as it shows the disposition of 
the railroads to enter the market more freely. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


CurIcaGo, ILx., June 1, 1909. 

Trade in machinery lines is steadily expanding, and in 
some directions is beginning to assume proportions that con- 
trast most favorably with the reduced volume of a year 
ago. The irregularity of distribution is becoming less marked 
as the general volume of business increases, but complete uni- 
formity in this respect has not yet been reached. Machine 
tool dealers see in the more numerous inquiries coming into 
the market a prospective demand that will go far toward 
filling up the vacant gaps that still remain in shop capacity 
of tool builders. Actual orders are also more plentiful, and 
while the great majority of them are small, yet those of con- 
siderable size are less infrequent. Among the orders taken 
last week by a leading distributer of machine tools was one 
for 10 millers, which formed part of a large equipment pur- 
chased by a manufacturing plant. The railroads are, as a 
rule, inconsequental factors in the market as compared with 
their normal position as buyers of tools and machinery; but 
in view of the improvement shown by most of them in earn- 
ings and their known needs in this line, it is not expected 
that they will indefinitely postpone purchases of equipment 
on a more liberal scale. It is reported that the Minnesota 
& Ontario Railroad, International Falls, Minn., is in the 
market for about $15,000 worth of tools. 

The Nickerson-MacFarlane Machinery Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., has under construction a new machine shop, 80 x 
160 ft., which, when completed, will be equipped with mod- 
ern tools and machinery. The company is now in the mar- 
ket for a 10-ton crane, one 24 in. x 24 ft. shaft lathe, two 
18 in. x 12 ft. lathes, one bolt threading machine, one small! 
power hammer and one 9-ft. boring mill. 

A new company to be known as the Diamond Iron 
Works, Ltd., Hammond, La., has been formed to take over 
the business of the Hammond Machine shop, A. L. Way, 
proprietor, of that place. Among the improvements contem- 
plated by the new company is the erection of a new foundry 
for the purpose of making castings which were heretofore 
made by outside interests. Equipment for this improvement 
has not been purchased as yet. The officers of the new com- 
pany are as follows: F. B. Coyne, president and general 
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manager; A. L. Way, vice-president; F. E. Nellis, treasurer ; 
George E. Boose, secretary, and Geo. F. Smith, superinten- 
dent. 

Bids will be asked in about 30 days by the city of Del- 
phos, Kan., for machinery and equipment required for the 
installation of a municipal electric light plant and water 
works system. An issue of bonds amounting to $30,000 has 
been sold to provide means for this improvement. 

The El Paso Electric Railway Company, El Paso, Texas, 
will install a new electric generating unit of 2000 kw., with 
accessory machinery. 

The city of Plainville, Kan., invites proposals which 
will be received until June 14 for material and equipment 
required to construct a system of water works. In addition 
to cast iron pipe, hydrants, valves and a 30,000-gal. steel 
tower tank, there will be purchased an electric motor or gaso- 
line engine for pumping. Bids will be taken on both a direct 
connected two-stage deep well turbine pump and a triplex 
double acting pump. 

The Sterns Lime & Stone Company, Chicago, will equip 
its crushing plant with a motor driven hoist. 

New improvements contemplated by the Winona Electric 
Light & Water Company, Winona Lake, Ind., include the 
installation of two 300-kw., three-phase electric generators, 
and two motor driven pumps, one of 1,000,000-gal. and one of 
500,000-gal. capacity. About $10,000 worth of 8-in., and 10- 
in. water pipe will also be required. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, MAss., June 1, 1909. 

May was a very good month for manufacturers and deal- 
ers, the average improvement over previous months of the 
year being considerable. The prospect for the immediate 
future is bright, inquiries being numerous and active, though 
few large lists are out. There is nothing to indicate that the 
letting up which normally comes with the hot weather will 
arrive any earlier than usual. Increasing numbers of men 
are at work. A proof of this is the constantly decreasing 
amounts of withdrawals from small deposits in savings 
banks, a fact which bank men consider a sure indication of 
returning prosperity. 

The Southington Mfg. Company, Southington, Conn., has 
been organized to manufacture automobile kits and tools and 
to finish automobile forgings. A brick factory, 40 x 125 ft., 
one and a half stories, will be built near the Southington 
railroad stations. M. F. Mohr, recently superintendent of 
the Elmore Tool Mfg. Company, Wethersfield, Conn., will be 
superintendent. 

The Brass Products Company, Southington, Conn., will 
manufacture electric chandeliers and combination fixtures 
for tungsten and old style lamps. The business will be 
located in a factory in Southington, which is now being 
fitted up for the purpose. James Pratt is president; W. R. 
Miller, secretary and treasurer, and J. P. Gillette, manager. 

The property of the Bullard Automatic Wrench Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., has been purchased at auction by 
John H. Congdon of the Congdon & Carpenter Company of 
that city, representing creditors. The sale foreclosed a 
mortgage executed to secure notes given to creditors in 
February, 1908. The committee of creditors, of which Mr. 
Congdon is one, proposes to sell the property as soon as 
possible. It is very doubtful if the wrench business will be 
continued. It is stated that there is between $40,000 and 
$50,000 worth of property on the premises, including valu- 
able machinery. 

The Lockwood Mfg. Company, South Norwalk, Conn., 
manufacturer of builders’ hardware, has awarded the con- 
tract for a four-story brick extension to the main factory, 
35 x 60 ft., making the structure 210 ft. long. 

The Whitney Fixture Mfg. Company, Norwich, Conn., 
has begun the manufacture of tungsten lamps. 

The Adtna Steel Toe Calk Company, Southington, Conn., 
has begun to manufacture toe and heel calks. Matthew 
O’Brien is the manager; John Hindley, secretary and treas- 
urer, and William Fletcher, generai sales agent. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has been asked for an 
appropriation of $64,000 with which to furnish and equip 
the State industrial school at Shirley, which will be one of 
the reformatory institutions of the State. The equipment 
will include the machinery usually installed in industrial 
schools. 

The week’s announcements of new construction for gen- 
eral manufacturing concerns includes the following: Flint 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., textiles, additional mill plant of 
50,000-spindle capacity; Paul Whitin Mfg. Company, 
Whitinsville, Mass., textiles, addition to mill,.50 x 100 ft., 
two stories; Monadnock Mills Corporation, Claremont, N. H., 
addition to bleachery to give 10,000 sq. ft. manufacturing 
space; Oxford Mills, North Brookfield, Mass., weave shed, 
77 x 180 ft., three stories, and bleach house and storage 
warehouse, 61 x 154 ft., four stories, of concrete: Westerly 
Narrow Fabric Company, Westerly, R. I., weave shed, 123 x 
157 ft., and boiler house, 25 x 32 ft.; Gardiner, Beardsell 
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& Co., Nashua, N. H., counters and heels, new building, de- 
tails not made public; Fisher Mfg. Company, Fisherville, 
Mass., four-story brick addition. Other concerns which will 
increase their plants are the Lawrence Mfg. Company, 
Lowell, Mass., hosiery, $110,000 addition; Appleton Com- 
pany, Lowell, dye house; Lowell Textile Company, Lowell, 
new plant at North Chelmsford, Mass., for the manufacture 
of toweling; Star Worsted Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. ; Greylock 
Cotton Mills, North Adams, Mass., spinning mill, weave shed 
and power plant: .Mtna Woolen Mills, Watertown, Mass. ; 
Uxbridge Worsted Company, Uxbridge, Mass., mill for dye- 
ing and finishing; Faulkner Mfg. Company, North Bellerica, 
Mass.; Stoughten Mills, West Stoughton, Mass.; Crocker, 
Burbank & Co., West Fitchburg, Mass., paper, mills 200 x 
250 ft. and 40 x 180 ft.; Smith Paper Company, Lee, Mass. ; 
Emerson Shoe Company, Rockland, Mass., three-story wing; 
Naushon Company, Central Falls, R. I., textiles; Leader 
Mfg. Company, Central Falls, silks, new mill; Pawtucket 
Spinning Company, Central Falls, new plant; Philadelphia 
Carpet & Rug Works, Gonic, N. H., new mill; Coeneco 
Mills, Dover, N. H., new mill; Estabrook-Anderson Shoe 
Company, Nashua, N. H., new factory. 

The O. H. Jones Company, East Hartford, Conn., manu- 
facturer of plumbing specialties, has added a brass foundry 
to its plant at Hockanum. It will be in charge of J. W. 
Fox, recently with Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain. 

Leslie Moulthrop, receiver of the Dwight Slate Machine 
Company, Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of machine tools, 
has been authorized by the Superior Court to sell the com- 
pany’s properties and rights, provided that $15,000 is real- 
ize, a sum which will probably be sufficient to pay the claims 
against the business. 

The Universal Machine Screw Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has bought 5 acres of land at the north end of the 
city and will erect a new plant on the site in the near fu- 
ture. Full details of the building are not yet prepared, but 
it will contain about 40,000 sq. ft. of floor space. No power 
plant will be installed; power will be supplied from the local 
electric plant through motors. The company will add to its 
machine tool equipment later, but no list of machinery has 
been prepared. The present shop is very busy, the demand 
both for multispindle screw machines and for screw machine 
products being large. 

The Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is 
to make large additions to its works this season. A new 
tube mill will be of brick and steel, 100 x 360 ft., one story; 
a wire mill will be 60 x 79 ft., four stories, and a power 
plant, 62 x 65 ft., one story. 

The R. L. Morgan Company, Worcester, Mass., has been 
organized with a Massachusetts charter and authorized capi- 
tal of $300,000, to manufacture motor trucks, the design of 
Ralph L. Morgan. Mr. Morgan is the president, Henry E. 
Whitcomb treasurer and general manager, F. B. Durfee 
vice-president, and Alfred R. Grundelle secretary. The 
large manufacturing building formerly occupied by the 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Works, has been leased. John R. 
Sack, recently superintendent of the shops of the F. E. Reed 
Company, will have charge of the production end of the busi- 
ness. It is not the intention of the company to do its own 
manufacturing, beyond the assembling, the plan being to have 
the various parts produced under contract by outside parties, 
from the company’s special designs. Mr. Morgan has had a 
long experience with the automobile and auto truck business, 
and his associates are men carefully selected for their duties. 

The Athol Gas & Electric Company, Athol, Mass., is to 
improve its power plant at Wendell, Mass., by the erection 
of a new dam and the establishment of a power house. 


———~-e—__ 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1, 1909. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until June 26 for a 40 ton 
locomotive jib crane for the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department. 
Washington, will receive bids until June 26 for one 1000 
and two 1500 kw. turbo-alternators for the New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Boston navy yards. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until June 26 for motor gen- 
erator sets, exciters, switchboard, &c., for the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
June 21, Circular No. 514, for a surface condenser, pumps 
and other supplies. 

The following bids were opened May 24, Circular No. 
508, for machinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission : 

Class 1.—Two 20-ton locomotive coaling cranes—Bidder 3. 
American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., $13,316: 
14, Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $15,- 
420; 15, Browning Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $13,- 
450; 56, Orton & Steinberner, Chicago, Ill., $12.760; 79, Indus- 
trial Works, Bay City, Mich., $14,600; 85, Ohio Locomotive 
Crane ete tee | ucyrus, Ohio, $14.500. 

Class 3.—Thirteen pneumatic geared air hoists—Bidder 19, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, $2175; 22. De- 
troit Hoist & Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., $2050; 42, In- 
gersoll-Rand Company, New York, $2025; 51, Motley, Green & 
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Co., New York, $1686; 54, New Jersey Foundry & Machine Com- 
any, New York, $1694; 61, Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
ompany, Montour Falls, New York, $2230; 68, Tucker Tool & 

Machine Company, New York, $1688; 71, Weir & Craig Mfg. 

Company, Chicago, Ill., $2080. 

Class 4.—Six duplex boiler feed pumps—Bidder 1, Advance 
Pump & Compressor Company, Battle Creek, Mich., $1481.10; 
23, D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $1243.50; 
27, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill., $1098 ; 29, Fox Broth- 
ers & Co., New York, $1300.98 ; 31, Gardner Governor Company, 
Quincy, Ill., $1260 and $1350; 51, Motley, Green & Co., New 
York, $1170; 64, Southern Mill Works Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., $1305; 74, Henry R. Worthington, New York, $1049.34 
and $1245.96; 80, Jeanesville Iron Works Company, Hazelton, 
Pa., $1194; $4, National Electrical Supply Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $1816.50. 

Class 5.—One combination hand and power pipe threading 
machine—Bidder 7, F. 8S. Banks & Co., New York, $247.90; 29, 
Fox Brothers & Co., New York, $246.69 ; 36, Handlon-Buck Mfg. 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., $282; 44, Knox & Bro., New York, 
$248; 48, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $290; 51, 
Motley. Green & Co., New York, $270; 68, Tucker Tool & Ma- 
chine Company, New York, $250. 

Class 6.—One rip saw —Bidder 10, Bentel & Margedant Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, $400; 28, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $500; 33, Greenlee Brothers & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., $400; 69, Vermilye & Power, New York, $247. 

Class 7.—One automatic cut-off machine—Bidder 6, Ban- 
croft, Ross & Sinclair Company, New Orleans, La., $650; 10, 
Bentel & Margedant Company, Hamilton, Ohio, $400 and $450; 
28, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $485; 33, 
Greenlee Brothers & Co., Chicago, Ill., $468. 

Class 8.—One band saw—-Bidder 28, J, A. Fay & Egan Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, $130; 29, Fox Brothers & Co., New York, 

71.82; 35, Hall & Brown Wood Working Machine Company, 
t. Louis, Mo., $128.50; 48, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 

o1” $80: 68, Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New York, 
61. 

Class 9.—One post boring machine—Bidder 10, Bentel & 

Margedant Company, Hamilton, Ohio, $110; 28, J. A. Fay & 

Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $175 and $195; 29, Fox Broth- 

ers & Co., New York, $153.52. 

Class 10.—One planer—Bidder 10, Bentel & Margedant Com- 
any, Hamilton, Ohio, $200; 11, Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, 
Vis., $348.50; 28, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

$175; 35, Hali & Brown Wood Working Machine Company, St. 

Louis, Mo., $210; 48, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 

$135; 51, Motiey, Green & Co., New York, $363; 67, John T. 

Towsley Mfg. Compuny, Cincinnati, Ohio, $275 ; 68, Tucker Tool 

& Machine Company, New York, $198 and $194. 

Class 11.—Two reversible wood boring machines—Bidder 19, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, $188.57; 20, 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $178; 40, 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill., $189.60. 

Class 12.—One jointer—Bidder 10, Bentel & Margedant Com- 
any, Hamilion, Ohio. $220; 11, Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, 
Vis., $190.01 ; 28, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

$175; 29, Fox Brothers & Co., New York, $139.44; 33, Greenlee 

Brothers & Co., Chicago, Jll., $210; 35, Hall & Brown Wood 

Working Machine Company, St. Louis, Mo., $149; 48, Manning, 

Maxwell & Moore, New York, $125: 51, Motley, Green & Co., 

New York, $198.75: 55, Oliver Machine Comeeey, New York, 
153, $209, $243 and $2234; 67, John T. Towsley Mfg. Company, 
incinnati, Ohio, $145; 68, Tucker Tool & Machine Company, 

New York, $165. 


The following bids were opened May 25 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 


Class 61.—One concrete mixer—Bidder 72, Chicago Concrete 
Machinery Company, Chicago, IIl., $900; 172, Municipal Engi- 
neering & Contracting Company. Chicago, Ill., $1210; 209, Ole 
K. Olsen, New Orleans, La., $1125; 227, Ransom Concrete Ma- 
chine Company, Dunville, N. J., $950; 251, Standard Scale & 
Supply Company, Chicago, Ill., $600. 

lass 81.—Four complete sets of propelling machinery—Bid- 

der 7, Atlantic Company, Amesbury, Mass., $601.76; 44, Chesa- 

eake Gas Engine Company, Hampton, Va., $496; 110, Grey 

otor Company, Detroit, Mich., $464; 163, Lackawanna Mfg. 

Company, Newburgh, N. Y., $155.60; 166, Murray & Frethentha, 

South Boston, Mass., $305; 274, Tasker & Strobridge, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., $162.50. 

Class 91.—One condensing ee 84, M. T. 
Davidson Company. Brooklyn, N. , $1135; 139, Jeanesville 
Iron Works, Hazelton, Pa., $1290; 185, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $1121; 283, Union Steam Pump Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., $986; 286, Vermilye & Power, New York, 
$1060; 291, Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, Car- 
teret, N. J., $1097: 304, C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $998; 309, Henry R. Worthington, New York, 
$1043 ard $1013. 


The following bids were opened on May 20 for a hoist- 
ing derrick for the United States Penitentiary at tort Lea- 
venworth, Kan.: 

Fisher Machine Works Company, Leavenworth, Kan., $219; 
G. & W.*Mfg. Company, New York, $273; National Equipment 
Company, Chicago, Ill., $275.20; Victor R. Browning Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, $345; American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., $438.24. 

Bids for an air pump for the tender Sequoia were opened 
on May 12, by the Lighthouse Engineer, San Francisco, Cal., 
as follows: 

E. W. Tucker & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $510; Moore & 
Scott Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., $615; Geo. E. Dow 
Pumping Engine Company, San Francisco, Cal., $649; United 
Engineering Works, San Francisco, Cal., $709 and $748. 

Under bids opened May 15, the Downey & Kruse Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has been awarded contract for boiler 
and engine with air compressor, riveting hammers, &c., for 
the White Shoal, Mich., Light Station, at $635. ~ 

Under bids opened April 21, Circular No. 500, for ma- 
chinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission, Fox Brothers 
& Co., New York, have been awarded class 69, two rail bend- 
ers, $190. 

Under bids epened May 4 for machinery for the navy 
yards, Vermilye & Power, New York, have been awarded 
class 92, one single-stage motor driven centrifugal pump, 
$795. 
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The Struggle of the Molding Machine. 


Cc. R. McGahey, Richmond, Va., who has done foundry 
engineering all over the United States, writes as follows 
with regard to the use of molding machines: 

The struggle of the molding machine has been one 
almost without an equal. No uniform results have been 
obtained from its use in union foundries, the day’s work 
always being agreed upon between the workmen and the 
machine operator. Boys have been tried as operators on 
a premium system, but only to be weeded out after a 
short time. A few good days’ work would be done and 
then something was wrong or the machine would break. 
Not only does this prejudice exist in organized shops 
but in partial union shops. I have seen cases where the 
machine was operating in one department and helpers 
would be sent at intervals to this department to see just 
how fast the machine was doing the work, actually count- 
ing the flasks and noting the time. 

The better way in introducing the machine is to have 
a contract with the company selling the machine to fur- 
nish an operator to start the machine and turn out a 
certain production on a given casting with a stipulated 
loss. The influence of the molders’ prejudice will be 
more keenly felt when the company undertakes to place 
machines in the shop than at any other time. Many men 
feel that the machine is a direct menace to them and do 
all possible to prevent its successful operation. However, 
the machine, both automatic and semiautomatic, is fast 
coming into use, and these prejudices might as well be 
dropped. 

The foundry engineer who installs machines is the 
man who has to stand the brunt, and he should be well 
paid for his undertaking. In the first place, he instructs 
an operator, and soon this operator finds that he has 
his day’s work up at 11 o'clock and has to find some 
fault with the machine. Something is loose or dead 
wrong as soon as a good floor is set out, and from this 
time on no speed can be made. Now these influences are 
certainly trying on the company as well as the engineer 
who has attempted to install the equipment, and I believe 
the best solution is to make a combine from the various 
shops to let out certain work to be made on machines. A 
number of concerns should own this plant, which would 
have nothing but machine equipment, with no one al- 
lowed to work in the place except machine operators ‘on 
a piece work basis. This will bring around the desired 
results. This will cut down the shops where the machine 
is much opposed by their letting out so much casting 
work that is to be made strictly on a machine, and each 
one of these shops to own, say, an equal stock in the ma- 
chine molding shop. 

This will make a specialty of the process, and the 
whole situation will then change and many shops will 
want the machine in their possession in order to “ keep 
their men in a job.”” The machine will never be a success 
unless some step of this kind is taken for its protection 
and future welfare. The use of the machine in many 
shops has been abandoned from failure coming purely 
from influences of the exact nature cited above. It also 
has happened that while the castings in all instances are 
more accurate when made on a properly operated ma- 
chine, we will have a complaint from the machine shop 
where such castings have to be machined. The objection 
has been so strong that the finishing man has gone so 
far as to condemn some hand made castings by mistake, 
showing that the whole influence was on machine made 
castings. . The statement is made in The Iron Age that 
the molding machine can never be fully developed as it 
should be under union control; this is true from a prac- 
tical point. A continued experience from 1886 to the 
present time warrants the writer in upholding this state- 
ment. The machine must come into use; the progress of 
the age demands its installation and use, and the work- 
men might as well yield and decide to make it a go. It 
will do the work; it is doing the work, and if we cannot 
operate the machine in our home shops we will have to 
organize special machine operating foundries and let out 
much of our work to such shops and all become common 
stockholders in those plants. 
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HARDWARE 


ARIFF discussion brings out from time to time many 
T points of interest apart from the immediate subject 
under consideration. Any important question, indeed, 
reaches out in many directions and touches varied inter- 
ests. The retail merchants of the country thus come in 
for a share of criticism in the halls of Congress because 
of their supposed or actual relation to trade conditions 
which have to be taken into account in legislating in re- 
gard to the tariff. For example, recent discussions 
brought out the sweeping charge against retail merchants 
that they are selling goods at extortionate prices and 
making exorbitant profits at the public expense. In- 
stances were given of the sale of articles in the line of 
Glassware at four or five times their cost and of China- 
ware and even Cutlery on which an excessive profit was 
charged. On the basis of such facts or alleged facts the 
retail distributers of the country were held responsible 
for certain high prices which the public is compelled to 
pay. 


It is scarcely necessary to point out the groundless- 
ness of these charges so far as the Hardware trade is 
concerned. The accusation does not indeed hold at all 
generally against the merchants in any line of business. 
Competition cuts down profits and regulates prices. Many 
merchants doubtless sell small goods of trifling value at 
a percentage of profit they would never think of asking 
on a higher priced article, taking the view that the few 
cents realized on the sale does not more than cover the 
time involved in effecting it. Thus we may suppose the 
price was made 5 cents, when it would have been possible 
on the close figuring applied to the stock in general to 
have sold the article for 2 cents. There may well be dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to the wisdom of these rela- 
tively high prices, but it is certain that in the Hardware 
trade they are the exception and not the rule. Hard- 
ware in general is held at a narrow margin of profit. 
There are no doubt multitudes of instances in which the 
merchants do not receive an adequate return for their in- 
vestments, because they fail to take into account the cost 
of carrying on their business and consequently sell many 
articles at an actual loss. This, as we have recently 
pointed out, is notably the case in regard to the sale of 
Agricultural Implements. If there were a disposition on 
the part of distributors to charge unreasonable prices the 
law of competition, remorseless but beneficient, would 


‘take care of the public. The man who attempts to make 


excessive profits will lose his customers, and unless he 
mends his ways will have to go out of business. 


This matter, so far as it relates to the manufacturer, 
is very happily and forcibly touched upon in the admira- 
ble address of Robert Garland, the president of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. This ad- 
dress was delivered at the recent meeting of the National 
Retail Hardware Association, but is deserving a wider 
audience, and we, therefore, print it in full. It takes 
a broad view of trade questions. While it defends the re- 
tail merchant from the charge of making exorbitant 
profits it enunciates the correct principles in regard to 
the manufacturer’s position, and at the same time it de- 
fends them from accusations sometimes brought against 
them as making great profits and becoming rich at the 
public expense. But while stating the position of the 


manufacturer in a clear and dignified manner, and recog- 
nizing the fact that competition is, after all, the great 
regulator of prices, the supreme importance of maintain- 
ing quality in the product is emphasized, and an earnest 
plea made for harmony between the producers and dis- 
tributers of Hardware products. 





Condition of Trade. 


The striking feature of the market at this time is the 
manner in which there is an improvement in the general 
situation, notwithstanding the unsettled state of things 
in connection with tariff revision. The country ap- 
parently is going ahead in the direction of renewed fros- 
perity, without waiting for the revised tariff, and, in- 
deed, while uncertain what action will be taken by Con- 
gress in this matter. A part of this apparent indifference 
to what is going on at Washington is the growing 
conviction that no drastic action is to be anticipated and 
that care will be taken that existing manufacturing in- 
terests are not disturbed by any radical revision of 
duties. Among other influences which are helping the 
commercial situation in all parts of the country is the 
fact that the gradual work of getting things in shape 
again has been going on steadily, with economies on the 
part of all classes—producing, distributing and consum- 
ing—until there is need of replenishing stocks and a 
disposition to take hold of business and industrial activi- 
ties with renewed enterprise. The state of things in the 
iron market has also its good effect, not only on the 
trades with which our readers are specially concerned, 
but with the public at large, with whom iron still serves 
as a commercial barometer. The approach of harvest, 
with the prospect that there will be the usual enormous 
contribution to national wealth from the crops, is un- 
questionably a potent factor and does not a little to 
encourage a decidedly hopeful feeling. Meanwhile the 
Hardware market is showing increased activity. The 
state of things in Wire and Wire Nails is indicative of 
the confidence entertained by the merchants. There is 
a good deal of buying in lines which are regarded as de- 
sirable purchases. At the same time the Hardware mar- 
ket as a whole is not especially strong. As a rule prices 
are ostensibly about where they have been for some 
time, with occasional evidences of hardening here and 
there. Manufacturers, however, are anxious for busi- 
ness. Definite orders would doubtless in many cases 
command very favorable prices, as concessions are often 
made beyond what appears to be the established price. 
It is a condition of things which calls for especial knowl- 
edge, care and judgment on the part of those charged 
with the responsibility of placing orders for considerable 
quantities of goods. The impression prevails among 
some well informed persons, whose judgment is entitled 
to weight, that the present is a good time to contract for 
future needs, provided it is done with requisite care and 
in lines in which the declines in values have gone to a 
point from which there should be a recovery if the pres- 
ent trend toward improved conditions continues. 


Philadelphia. 


SuprpLeE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—The underlying condi- 
tions which made us sanguine and rather optimistic two 
weeks ago continue to improve. The threatened coal 
strike among anthracite workers has been averted, and 
the men have accepted a three years’ extension of their 
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present agreement. This was almost a foregone conclusion 
among merchants through the hard coal regions, many 
of whom continued their purchases and kept their stocks 
full, feeling that the strike would not occur. The mining 
companies, however, had accumulated a vast supply of 
fuel. and were better prepared than ever to discontinue 
mining throughout the entire summer. The various raii- 
roads and mechanical plants dependent upon this supply 
had adopted the same policy, and this, together with the 
fact that there was a surplus in the labor market, made 
the men willing to listen to reasonable counsels. 

There seems to be a disposition on the part of the 
railroads to loosen up a bit, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works having received an order from the Harriman roads 
for 105 locomotives, which, together with several smaller 
orders, seems to indicate that the worst is over. 

A new tie between this port and the great Southwest 
was formed by the sailing of the first ship of the new 
Philadelphia & Gulf Steamship Line, plying between 
Philadelphia and New Orleans. The new line has already 
increased competition, causing the Southern Steamship 
Company to announce the running of several of their 
ships between this port and New Orleans and Galveston. 
Freight rates are now abnormally low, and shipments 
are being made through this port for Texas points as far 
west as Cleveland and Indianapolis. ; 

One other indication that summer is here is the vaca- 
tion list prominently posted, and the growls of the young- 
er fellows who are compelled to vacate during June, the 
older employees naturally being given a chance to ex- 
press their preference for absence during July or August. 
The opportunity to go first, however, is not without its 
advantages, as it prepares the Hardwareman for the 
double duty he is likely to perform during most of the 
summer season. It is only by a comparison of the actual 
figures that one can be convinced that the Hardware 
business is not most active during vacation season. 


Boston. 


BicELow & Dowse Company.—The volume of business 
for the month of May has been good and shows a hand- 
some increase over that of last year. 

The reduction of the price of Wire Nails, &c., the first 
of the month came as a surprise, as it was thought the 
reduction would be held back until June at least. Most 
of the country merchants had stocks bought at all prices 
and the decline was not pleasing, coming as it did in the 
middle of their spring trade. They had hardly made up 
their minds as to the wisdom of the decline when the 
advance was announced. Their belated orders were re- 
fused at the mills, and, taken altogether, the majority 
of dealers have been badly disgruntled, while the small 
minority have specified for Nails which are being shipped 
more promptly than they can care for them and much 
faster than dealers had reason to believe would be pos- 
sible. 

While the decline had a depressing effect on general 
business until the middle of the month, the advance 
gave confidence in the stability of the market and the 
improvement has been marked. It is now generally con- 
ceded that steel products are firm and prices will con- 
tinue to advance. The Copper market is much firmer 
and all conditions are favorable for increased business 
in the future. 

New England cotton mills are investing over $54,000.- 
000 this year in new mills and machinery. While the 
coarse goods can be made in the South, New Englaud 
still controls the manufacture of the finer goods. 

Our weather conditions have been cold and wet, which 
favor the growing crops. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HarRpDWARE & Mrc. Company.—The activity 
in Iron and Steel Wire products has proved a continu- 
ous performance. This has not proved a flash in the 
pan or on the order of something resoluted, but evidently 
a pronounced volte face done in the most approved mil- 
itary style. ‘The maneuvers of the coming summer will 
have nothing to show surpassing it. we are confident. 
May and June are not months to show great volume, but 
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at last the comparison has become not quite so deadly 
with ‘07. Everybody is talking improvement, betterment, 
big orders and full prices. Even the Tariff discussion is 
left pretty much to the cartoonists of the daily press for 
interest and exploitation. 

A singularly frank confession was made by Senator 
Heyburn in declaring that the plank calling for the 
tariff reform was inserted in the Republican platform 
when the Republicans were frightened. Surely this is 
only a parody on the old lines of “ the Devil was sick,” 
&c. Fortunately we have a President who was educated 
in political economy in the good old school of Yale, and 
it is not unlikely that his veto fist will come down on 
any measure flagrantly out of the way, or drawn so as 
to violate promises made before election. Otherwise 
where would we be when “ frightened” next time? We 
shall have good cause to fear only if we act in bad faith. 

There is a singular feature connected with the matter 
of importations and revenue in their mutual relations. 
We are urged to cultivate home industries, to build them 
up so as to be independent of the foreigner. As soon as 
we show ourselves independent by dropping the prices 
importations fall off and revenue necessarily shrinks. 
Then we pour forth lamentations over that particular 
situation because we have not money enough to spend in 
building Dreadnoughts and the like. When the tide 
turns we begin to get more material from abroad—just 
what we were deprecating a while since—and we rejoice 
over the increased revenue. That means money for the 
billion dollar Congresses. 

Which is the most to our advantage, home products 
and smaller revenue from imports, or larger imports 
with the ready money they bring? 


Cleveland. 


W. BINGHAM CoMPANy.—Signs of increasing prosper- 
ity are quite in evidence in all lines of business. The 
general situation in reference to all commodities seems 
to be hardening every day. There certainly is a better 
feeling in the steel situation and other lines are in good 
demand. It is reported that the New York Central Rail- 
road Company and its allied lines handled during the 
month of April of this year 280,000 more loaded freight 
cars than they did a year ago the same month, and the 
traffic offered and in sight on these same lines for the 
month of May, it is said, will beat this record. Surely 
this is a very encouraging sign and goes to prove what 
we have all thought must come to us—return of prosper- 
ous times in a large measure. 

The tariff discussion in Washington is giving the trust 
busters a fine time to talk and exploit their ideas, and 
the public is beginning to open its eyes and ears and 
listen to a good deal of their talk. Heretofore, the public 
was led to believe that the trusts were confined mainly 
to the manufacture of steel, sugar, oil, tobacco and a 
few other lines. Now one Senator charges the lumber 
trust as the greatest monopoly ; another one charges that 
the farmers are bound to get advanced prices. So it 
goes. Senators from one section have commodities that 
they are bound to protect to the fullest extent, and they . 
do not seem to care what protection is given other sec- 
tions. It will be a happy time for the country when the 
tariff agitation is closed, for there is an immense amount 
of business that is being hung up anxiously awaiting the 
decision of Congress. 

We can see a little improvement every day in trade 
conditions. Every dealer when he buys seems to be in 
a hurry for his goods. Those who are well organized to 
take care of the trade promptly are running their shops 
to almost the fullest capacity. Spring goods are going 
forward in good volume in all lines. Trade in general | 
is quite satisfactory. 

Prices for the most part are steady at present, but the 
cutlook is for an advance on many lines of goods, as they 
have been altogether too low. Manufactured Hardware, 
especially House Trimmings, can stand a little push up 
in price. They have been too low considering the labor, 
also the material these commodities are made of. We 
believe at present prices they are a good purchase, not 
only for the retailer, but for the consumer. 

It is reported there has been quite an advance in 
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Manila and Sisal Hemp. Undoubtedly this will advance 
the price of Rope, and those of our customers (and there 
are many of them) who bought early at the low price 
at which Rope was offered by the jobbers will be greatly 
benefited. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DubpLEY HARDWARE ComMpaANy.—Business in 
the month of May was not quite up to the standard for 
this month, but was much better than in May, 1908. May 
and June are months in which we do not expect very 
much in good times and are not disappointed when trade 
is a little dull in an off year. Prospects for business 
seem good. The vegetable crop in this section is excel- 
lent. Strawberries, raspberries and early vegetables are 
now coming on the market and bringing good prices, and 
the supply seems abundant. The hay crop is unusually 
heavy and the wheat is looking fine. Take it altogether, 
conditions which have heretofore produced good business 
are present with us, and inasmuch as there is a gradual 
improvement in business and the market on steel and 
iron products is improving, we are encouraged to believe 
that our fall business is going to grow better each month 
as the season advances, and that when the business for 
the approaching season is rounded up we will all feel 
that we have had our full share of prosperity. The 
Hardware merchants seem to have confidence in the pres- 
ent market, and the advances are being fairly well main- 
tained. Collections are about as usual at this season of 
the year. 

Baltimore. 


Cartin & Futron.—In our nearby sections trade dur- 
ing May has been quite active, building operations have 
been quite extensive, weather conditions generally good 
for outdoor work, and the prospects for a wheat crop 
most excellent. There has also been considerable specu 
lation in Wire Nails, resulting in an active demand for 
them; but it is possible that this will be followed by a 
corresponding duliness in that special line unless con- 
sumption is increased by the low prices which were 
made and which, even after the advance of May 15, are 
still low. 

According to our experience, we are now about to 
enter upon the dullest period of the year, and the sta- 
bility of prices is generally tested by the lack of demand 
during the months of June and July. 

It can now be but a very little while before the tariff 
bill is completed, and the manufacturers will know posi- 
tively what effect there will be upon their raw material. 
The changes as affecting the Hardware trade are of a 
very trifling character, and not enough to affect business 
in the least. 

All indications point toward a good trade during the 
coming season after the midsummer dullness, and unless 
some disasters happen to the growing crops there will 
be a most excellent trade in every section of our country. 


St. Louis. 

NorvELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—We are in 
the midst of our dull summer season. May and June are 
the dullest months in the Hardware business in St. 
Louis, but even they are only comparatively dull, be- 
cause, on account of the very fortunate location, the 
trade of St. Louis jobbers is remarkably even all through 
the year, Southern trade beginning six weeks or two 
months earlier than the Northern and Western trade 
and gradually decreasing by the time business is im- 
proving in the other sections, thus making a very even 
business all during the year. 

Trade is good. Collections are good. Conditions are 
good, having improved very materially in the South and 
Southwest in the last two weeks, as the heavy drought 
in these sections has been broken by much needed rains. 

Confidence seems to have returned—witness the ad- 
vance in the price of United States Steel common stock 
—but it has returned somewhat in advance of actual 
business, which is reviving, in a general way, much more 
slowly than had been hoped; still it is reviving. 

Conditions for business this fall are extremely bright 
and if the promise which now exists is fulfilled we ex- 
pect to work a good many nights. 
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Convention season in the South is about finished. 
Reports from the conventions that have been held indi- 
cate retail associations in the several States are growing 
prosperous, that a very live and enthusiastic interest 
is being taken in the work, and that the members have 
concluded the return for their time and money spent is 
many-foid. We wish them continued prosperity. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzmMuN, Kirk & Co.—May business has 
been very similar to May, 1908, and may fairly be con- 
sidered normal. The orders have shown that they were 
designed to cover actual wants, and it is evident that the 
stocks in hands of the retail merchants are not large 
and will frequently need to be replenished. 

The weather conditions have been quite favorable 
for the growth of small grain and grass, but a little 
cool and moist for corn. There is sufficient time, how- 
ever, for corn on ahead. 

Upon the whole, the outlook in the Northwest is 
very satisfactory. The demand for Nails and Wire has 
increased some since the changes in price. The changes 
in prices on Hardware generally have not been beyond 
expectation and there is now growing up a feeling of 
confidence in the market and also a feeling that business 
promises to grow more satisfactory as the year advances. 
This will probably be the case at least until the crops 
have reached the stage that will enable the trade to see 
about what may be expected. 

Collections are about as usual. 


New Orleans. 


Woopwarpb, WicHt & Co.—We continue to show gains 
over last year. Our trade conditions are barely normal 
and not oversatisfactory. The orders are small, showing 
a conservative spirit and the buying only of what is ab- 
solutely necessary for the present. Weather conditions 
have been entirely favorable for the growing crops and 
abundant rain for the last two weeks in the sugar terri- 
tory has made conditions very much better with the 
sugar planters. Reports from the section show crop to 
be in splendid shape. The long wrangle over the sugar 
schedule in the tariff discussion resulting in a direct vote 
yesterday in favor of the present sugar duties, is also a 
source of gratification to the sugar planter. While the 
matter is not definitely settled, the votes taken on this 
schedule, both in the House and Senate, indicate more 
friends for the present schedule than against it. 

Cotton conditions are not as bad as were feared. 
While the boll weavel has made his appearance in two or 
three parishes, it has not been heard from so far in sec- 
tions where it was expected to do considerable damage. 
It looks as if some planters were unnecessarily fright- 
ened. If present conditions continue 60 days longer 
and with the present market price of this staple, a great 
many planters and cotton merchants are going to be very 
agreeably surprised. 

Conditions in the lumber industry are dragging. 
There is no spirit to the trade, although prices have been 
at a point where they cannot go any lower. Lumber 
yards and dealers, however, all over the country have 
been holding off buying lumber, and their stock will be- 
come so depleted that a change for the better is immi- 
nent, and when the buying demand does come into play 
it will be large and continue for a good long time. 

Bank deposits show large gains and money seems to 
be plentiful with all of the smaller country banks as 
well as larger banks in the main cities. Collections are 
reported good in all directions, and while general trade 
is quiet, the feeling is hopeful and an increase of busi- 
ness is to be looked for on the least provocation. 


Portland, Oregon. 


FAILtING-McCALMAN CoMPANY.—Conditions in the Pa- 
cific Northwest continue to be excellent. Our crop pros- 
pects as a whole are very good, and we are looking for 
« Satisfactory price. Our collections have been excei- 
lent so far this year, and with the high prices now being 
obtained for the products of the surrounding country we 
hope that they will improve. 
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NOTES ON PRICES 


Wire Nails.—The Nail market continues in a satis- 
factory condition and prices are firm at the recent ad- 
vance. Demand, which was phenomenally heavy during 
the two weeks of low prices, has naturally diminished 
since the advance, but orders are being received by the 
mills in good volume, indicating the confidence of the 
trade and the improved conditions which prevail. Some 
delay is reported in shipments, but not enough to occasion 
much inconvenience. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
oo A eee 


Casteaé lots to retail merGWents. . i... cs ce ccccccnccccccce 1.75 
TS, eee 1.75 
Less than carloads to retail merchants...............++.-. 1.85 


New York.—Local business has been moderate during 
the week with no marked changes in market conditions. 
Small lots at store are held at $1.95 per keg, base, with 
$1.90, base, procurable in some instances. 


Chicago.—After a month of heavy demand, in which 
the tonnage of Wire Nails placed during the first two 
weeks was probably the largest ever recorded in a like 
period, trade has slackened and new buying is now com- 
paratively light. With the business already booked and 
what is still coming in the mills will be kept busy for the 
next 60 days or more at full capacity in executing 
orders. Shipments, which are now fairly prompt, are 
likely to be subject to some delay a little later, but not to 
an extent that will occasion much inconvenience, unless 
current consumption increases in unexpected ratio. The 
present schedule of $1.70, Pittsburgh, is said to be firmly 
maintained by all the leading mills. We quote as fol- 
lows: $1.88, Chicago, in car lots to jobbers, and $1.93 in 
car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less 
than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—The large trade had pretty well covered 
its requirements for Wire Nails for some time ahead 
prior to the recent advance of 10 cents per keg in prices 
of Wire Nails, and, as a natural result, new orders fell 
off to some extent, but we are advised that new business 
coming into the mills is still heavy. Shipments by the 
mills in May were a record breaker, being much heavier 
than in any one month in the Nail trade for a very long 
time. Reports were current that prices of Wire Nails would 
be advanced again, effective June 1, but this proves to have 
been untrue, and we are advised that no immediate 
change in prices is contemplated by the leading Wire 
Nail producers. Some consumers were dilatory in cover- 
ing their requirements, but have come in since the ad- 
vance was made and have placed good sized orders for 
shipment at convenience of the mill. The leading makers 
of Wire Nails are filled up with orders for the next sev- 
eral months, and the American Steel & Wire Company is 
so rushed with business that it operated its Wire Nail 
plants in the Pittsburgh district on Monday, May 31, 
Memorial Day. Prices on Wire Nails are very firm on 
the basis of $1.70 per keg in carloads and larger lots. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Cut Nails.—Some improvement is reported in specifi- 
cations on contract orders, but new orders are confined 
to nearby requirements. The market stil] lacks strength, 
as concessions of 10 to 15 cents per keg are made from 
the regular quotation of $1.80 per keg, base, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for carload lots. 


New York.—A comparatively light volume in demand 
eharacterizes this market. Cut Nails are held at $1.85 to 
$1.90 per keg, base, for small lots at store. 


Chicago.—Cut Nail prices are nominally unchanged, 
but owing to the advancing cost of steel scrap prices 
are somewhat firmer. To a limited extent the movement 
in Cut Nails was accelerated by the recent activity in 
Wire Nails, but the car shops, which are the heavier 
purchasers, are still buying sparingly. We 4uote as 
follows: In car lots, to jobbers, Iron Cut Nails, $2; Steel 
Cut Nails, $1.80. 


Pittsburgh.—From certain sections of the country. 
especially from Southern points of consumption, a some- 
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what larger demand for Cut Nails is reported, but the 
general market is quiet, orders being placed mostly to 
coyer only current needs. Consumers are specifying 
more freely than for some time, and shipments of Cut 
Nails by the mills are heavier. We quote Cut Nails 
nominally at $1.80 per keg, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but 
this price is still being shaded from 10 to 15 cents per 
keg. 

Barb Wire.—Owing to the backwardness of the sea- 
son, fencing is still being built in some sections, which 
results in new business being received by the mills later 
than usual. Specifications against contract orders are in 
good volume and shipments from mills are heavy. At 
the recent advance quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 

Painted. Gal. 


NE) RE ES Lc .a:5: 5 Xk ow eis es eh arene $1.70 $2.00 
MOGUMRNIN, “WUE TROR Ss. so sc aco cd neo nodal 1.75 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 1.85 2.15 


Chicago.—New demand for Barb Wire is tapering off 
and comparatively few orders are being entered. Buying 
for the spring season is practically over, so far as the 
Southern trade is concerned. It is ordinarily concluded 
by this time in Northern territory as well, but owing to 
the lateness of the season a moderate amount of new 
business is still coming from the Northwest. Heavy ship- 
ments against orders already booked are going forward 
and the mills are from a week to 10 days behind with 
shipments. Prices now ruling are those established by 
the recent advance of $2 a ton, which are as follows: 
Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $1.88; Galvanized, 
$2.18; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $1.93; Galvanized, 
$2.23; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.03; Gal- 
vanized, $2.33; Staples, bright, in car lots, $1.88; Gal- 
vanized, $2.18; car lots to retailers, 10 cents extra, with 
an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—The advance of $2 a ton, effective on 
May 15, has checked new demand for Barb Wire to con- 
siderable extent, but this was anticipated by the mills, 
which are filled up for the next several months on con- 
tracts taken before the advance was made and against 
which buyers are specifying very freely. It is evident 
that the stocks of the trade were not fully satisfied be- 
fore the advance in prices was made, as many new 
orders are still coming into the mills and at the full price. 
Shipments of Wire in May by the leading mills were 
very much heavier than in any previous month for a long 
time. We quote $2 for Galvanized and $1.70 for Painted, 
f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


Plain Wire.—Demand is light as compared with that 
during the period before the recent advance, but speci- 
fications against contracts are being received in good 
volume by the mills. Quotations per 100 lb. to jobbers in 
carload lots are as follows, on a basis of $1.50 for Plain 
and $1.80 for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, the usual price to 
retailers being 5 cents additional: 


Peri Oto9 10 11 12812413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.50 1.55 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 
Galvanized..... 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.55 2.65 


Chicago.—Reflecting conditions governing the demand 
for Barb and other Fence Wire, new buying in Plain 
Wire has slowed up and is relatively high. Heavy ship- 
ments against the orders taken at low prices are being 
made. The prices now effective are based upon the ad- 
vance May 15 of $2 a ton, which we quote as follows: 
Car lots, to jobbers, $1.68, base, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—As generally anticipated, the advance of 
$2 a ton in Plain Wire, which went into effect May 15, 
has checked demand to some extent, but the mills con- 
tinue to receive fairly large orders, while specifications 
against contracts are coming in very freely. We quote 
Plain Wire at $1.50 and Galvanized at $1.80, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent for cash in 10 days, 5 cents 
additional being charged the retailers in smaller lots. 

Augers and Bits.—There is a better feeling in the 
market for Augers and Bits, and the manufacturers have 
recently made an advance of about 5 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—This market, to the irregularities 
of which we have repeatedly called attention, has been 
during the past week or two in a somewhat demoralized 
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condition. Lower prices have been developed by the very 
active competition which prevails between some of the 
manufacturers, but there are others who are pursuing 2 
more conservative course, refusing to meet extreme quo- 
tations. It is understood that there have been some 
efforts made to correct this state of things, but, while 
conferences have been held, the general situation remaius 
as above. 


Tinware.—There is a good deal of unevenness in the 
prices of Tinware, and the market is not in a settled or 
satisfactory state. Some of the manufacturers are re- 
ported to be making rather close figures to comparatively 
small buyers, and there is a good deal of competition for 
business in sight. 


Steel Express Wagons.—The competition between 
the manufacturers of these goods, which for a minor line 
have made for themselves a fairly prominent place in the 
trade, is at present decidedly active. As a result prices 
are lower, and with an unusual difference in the quota- 
tions of the several manufacturers. This is a market 
in which careful buyers should be able to place orders 
advantageously if they sound the market judiciously. 


Lamp Chimneys.—The leading interest in Lamp 
Chimney manufacture has made an advance, averaging 
approximately 5 cents per dozen, on lime and seconds 
Lamp Chimneys. 


Telephone and Telegraph Wire.—The list of Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Wire, which appeared in our issue, 
May 27, was that of May 5 and not May 19, as stated. 
The list, given herewith, shows an advance of 14 cent per 
pound and became effective May 19: 

List prices in cents 


Dia. in Bdls..Weight in Weight in Sizes per pound. 
dec.of per pounds poundsper B.W. Extra 
aninch mile. per mile. M.feet. gauge. B.B. B.B. Steel. 
203 8 590 112 6 4% 3 2% 
165 2 890 74 8 4% 3 2% 
148 2 314 60 9 4% 3 2% 
134 2 258 49 10 4Y, 3% 2% 
120 2 206 39 11 4% 3% 2% 
.109 2 170 82 12 4% 38% 3 
.088 2 99 19 14 4% 3% 3% 
Less than 1500 Ib. take 4% cent per pound advance. Sizes 


8 to 14 inclusive, in \%-mile coils. Size 6 in 14-mile coils. 


Paris Green.—The demand has been light from potato 
growing sections of the country, owing to the backward 
weather. Some merchants are reported to have carried 
over considerable Green from last season, which cost 
about 4 cents per pound advance on this year’s prices. 
Their policy will probably be to work off these stocks and 
then purchase in small quantities to supply their trade. 
No change has taken place in prices, and some manufac- 
turers are of the opinion that there will be none. The 
schedule for Arsenic Kegs is as follows, f.o.b. New York; 
terms, 30 days, or 1 per cent. 10 days; if f.o.b. Chicago, 
add % cent per pound: 


Per pound. 
On  OCG6te OF TEG00 Th. GP GUE. 5 ca tcdhos anes dtsacicoe es 17 «. 
Dae OF CPOE BG BO GE FOO. 6c ce cccccncehscccceecs 17\4e. 
2OGG: OF BVGP WEE TON TREN: DOGG. 6. ccc ccatececccecese 18%. 
SOR GP CUE He BOS SHOR BGO. voce ttcccweccecdsevictec 19%e. 
ER OO es 0 oes Nels Kb wi we Bane cceeves taackes 20%e. 


The extras are as follows: Kegs of 109 to 175 lb., % 
cent per pound extra; Kits, 14-28-56 lb., 14% cents extra; 
Boxes, 2 to 5 Ilb., paper, 2 cents extra; Boxes 1 lb. paper, 
3 cents; Boxes, 4% Ib. paper, 4 cents, and Boxes 4 Ib. 
paper 5 cents per pound extra. 


Copper Wire.—Bare Copper Wire for electrical pur- 
poses, carloads, mill shipments, was advanced another 4 
cent per pound May 28 to 14% cents, less than carloads 
being quoted at 148-10 cents per pound, base. 


Window Glass.—The demand is exceedingly light and 
production is far in excess of requirements. That there 
is enough Glass in the hands of manufacturers to supply 
requirements for some months to come is regarded as a 
conservative estimate. Indications are that a number of 
hand operated plants are arranging to run during the 
summer, but what the machine factories will do in this 
regard is not yet known. Complaints are reported from 
jobbers at the poor quality of Glass turned out by manu- 
facturers in the desire to produce quantity. Factory 
prices are said to be the lowest of the year owing to ex- 
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cessive competition, and there seems to be little induce- 
ment, if any, for jobbers to stock up. The following dis- 
eounts may serve as some guide to the market: For 
Greater New York, from jobbers’ list, October 1, 1903, 
90 and 35 per cent. discount on Single and 90 and 40 per 
cent. discount on Double Strength Glass. Outside Greater 
New York discounts are 90 and 40 on Single and 90 and 
45 on Double. The American Window Glass Company’s 
discounts on Machine Made Glass, from manufacturers’ 
list, January 1, 1901, are 90 and 40 per cent. on Single 
and 90 and 40 and 10 per cent. on Double. No orders 
are accepted by this company for shipment later than 
July. Hand operated factories are supposed to be meet- 
ing the discounts quoted by the American company, and 
perhaps shading them in some cases. 

Rope.—According to advices, about a half of the cur- 
rent crop of Sisal Hemp was recently purchased in the 
Mexican market, and the larger portion of this purchase 
was subsequently sold to a manufacturer of Binder 
Twine. Under these conditions the price of Sisal Hemp 
has rapidly advanced, and Manila Hemp has also ad- 
vanced in sympathy, but to a less extent. During the 
latter part of May some manufacturers cut the price of 
Manila Rope from 4 to % cent per pound, but later this 
cut was withdrawn. The higher prices of Hemp have 
resulted in advances in Rope, but the market is some- 
what unsettled and there is a lack of uniformity in quo- 
tations of the various manufacturers. Demand for Rope 
has shown an increase, with the probability of higher 
prices. The market may be represented by the quotation 
of 8% to 8% cents per pound, base, for Pure Manila Rope 
of the highest grade, and a corresponding quality of Sisal 
Rope at 8 to 8% cents. Lower grades of both kinds of 
Rope can be purchased at 4 to % cent less than the fore- 
going quotations. Jute Rope, 4% in. and up, No. 1, is quot- 
ed at 614 to 6% cents, and No. 2 at 54% to 5% cents. 

White Lead in Oil.—While no advance has been made 
in the price of White Lead in Oil, the strength of the Oil 
market and higher prices of Pig Lead has resulted in 
making prices for Lead in Oil firm. Quotations are as 
follows: In 100, 250 and 500 lb. kegs, 634 cents per pound; 
in 25 and 50 Ib. kegs, 7 cents per pound, with the usual 
advances on smaller packages. 


Linseed Oil.—The Oil market continues strong, owing 
to the belief that all available seed has been purchased 
by crushers and that there is comparatively little Oil in 
crushers’ tanks. A number of the mills have closed for 
want of seed. Buyers would not be surprised at higher 
Oil prices as the season advances. Quotations for 5-bbl. 
or more are as follows: State and Western Raw, 58 cents 
per gallon; City Raw, 59 cents per gallon, with the usual 
advance of 1 cent for less than 5-bbl. lots. Boiled Oil, 
1 cent advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The local market has held 
steady at former quotations, with a fairly good demand. 
It is represented by the following quotations: Oil Bar- 
rels, 4114 to 42 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 42 to 4214 
cents per gallon. Announcement is made in the daily 
press of the formation in Texas of the Western Naval 
Stores Association, for the mutual benefit and promotion 
of the industry so far as these ends can legally be 
achieved by compiling correct statistics as to the acreage 
cupped, the State crop, &c. 

a 


United Brush Manufactories. 


NITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES, 21-23 Park 
U place, New York, and Nuremberg, Germany (the 
German name of which is Vereinigte Pinsel Fabriken), 
have taken over the line of Toilet Brushes for many 
years manufactured by J. Finley Smith & Son, New York, 
adding them to their own large lines of Shaving Brushes. 
and artists’ goods, druggists’ Pencils and Brushes of all 
kinds for painters and decorators. A. L. Smith, head of 
the house of J. Finley Smith & Son, is now connected 
with the United Brush Manffactories and maintains 
headquarters at the old address, 117 Chambers street. 

—__~- 


The Valley Hardware Company, Paul’s Valley, Okla., 
was recently incorporated for $7500. ae 
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Cutlery Window 
of | Albee @ Seltz. 


An Artistic, Window That Helped to Sell Many Goods. 


LBEE & SELTZ, Galeton, Pa., recently had an at- 
A tractive Cutlery window, which is reproduced in 
the accompanying illustration. The window of the firm 
is 714 ft. wide in front and about 7 ft. wide in the back. 
It is of angular shape, one side being 6 ft. deep and the 
other side only 4 ft. In making a foundation for the 
display the bottom of the window was covered with 
plain white cheesecloth, as were also the upright pyra- 





Cutlery Window of Albee & Seltz. 


mids, in which the Knives were stuck. The pyramids 
were made of wood and stood 24 in. high. The back- 
ground is a mirror 30 in. high, which gives the window 
a larger appearance and reflects the articles shown. A 
number of Knives will be seen sticking in the side wall 
at the left. The window was brilliantly lighted from the 
top as well as by the lamps shown in the center. The 
firm writes that the display was very effective in draw- 
ing trade to the store and expresses the opinion that 
Hardware merchants may benefit materially by devoting 
increased attention to their windows. 


————_».-- oe ___—_- 

THE CALIFORNIA Lock & HarpwarReE Mrc. ComMPaANy, 
Los Angeles, with factory at Riverside, Cal., which was 
organized some months since, has erected two manu- 
facturing buildings, €0 x 200 ft., and office building, 
20 x 40 ft. The company will manufacture a line of 
sSungalow and Builders’ Hardware, Aluminum, Brass, 
Bronze, Gray Iron and Malleable Iron Castings, Sheet 
Metal Stampings, Windmills and Special Machinery. 
Pig iron necessary will be imported from England and 
Japan direct to San Pedro Harbor, only a few miles 
from the factory. The new company has absorbed the 
Pacific Malleable Casting Company and Western Lock & 
Hardware Company of Los Angeles. Business will be 
solicited in the territory extending from Mexico to Can- 
ada and from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast. 
The company has a capital of $200,000 and the following 
officers: J. Brent Harding, president; A. H. Bailey, vice- 
president; H. C. Rich, secretary, and A. L. Patterson, 
treasurer. It is expected to have the plant in running 
order by July 1. J 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.. are con- 
templating the erection of a new plant in Toronto, Ont. 
They have purchased four acres of ground at a different 
location from the present factory, and plans are now 
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being considered for several buildings on the new site. 
The intention is to dispose of the present plant, which is 
too small, as soon as they have got far enough along with 
the new proposition. 

———~--e—____—_ 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 
The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate. 

From TxHos. P. Harpesty, who recently opened up in 
business in Ericson, Neb., handling Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints and Oils. 

From P. J. Burke & Sons, who have purchased the 
wholesale business of Briley Bros., Dell Rapids, 8S. D. 
The new concern is carrying Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Window Glass, Paints, Oils, Sport- 
ing Goods, and also have a plumbing and heating shop. 


From Prick HARDWARE CoMpANY, Pulaski, Va., which 
has been incorporated, with an authorized capital of $50.- 
000. The officers are W. H. Trelinger, president; A. V. 
Hancock, vice-president, and W. C. Price, secretary and 
treasurer. 


From Horet & BuTCcHER SUPPLY COMPANY, incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $50,000, in Atlanta, Ga., han- 
dling hotel and butchers’ supplies. 

—————_~»--—_——_—__—__ 

Mrs. CLARK FisHer of Fisher & Norris, Trenton, 
N. J., has lately returned from an automobile business 
tour during which she traveled 2500 miles, the geographi- 
cal limits being Baltimore and Washington in the south, 
Cleveland in the west, Buffalo in the north and the Hud- 
son River in the east. During the trip Mrs. Fisher visit- 
ed many merchants handling the Eagle Anvils and se- 
cured numerous orders. Next month she will sail for 
Italy to spend several months at her villa on Lake Como, 
returning in the fall to resume the active management 
of the business. 


Tue CONTINENTAL CoMPANY, Detroit, Mich., handling 
the product of a number of leading manufacturers of 
Screens, has issued “ The Continental Record,” a four- 
page publication, the make-up of which is on the lines 
of a daily newspaper. A good deal of matter is thus 
presented in an effective way, pointing out the disease- 
spreading efficiency of the house fly and enforcing the 
importance of protecting the public health by the liberal 
use of Screens. 


L. B. Powe Lt, formerly assistant manager of the Hay- 
den-Corbett Chain Company, Columbus, Ohio, ana since 
January 1 general sales agent of the Climax Chain Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has become a director and treasurer 
of the latter company. Mr. Powell will continue in charge 
of the sales department and his election as treasurer is a 
substantial recognition of the results produced under his 
selling management. 





Tue Missourt Retram HarpWARE ASSOCIATION has 
issued its official gazette for the present year. It con- 
tains a report of the annual meeting of the association 
held in February, the constitution and by-laws, list of 
the Hardware merchants of the State and of the ex- 


hibitors at the annual convention. 


THE BoWLER-HEALEY HARDWARE CoMPANY, Chicago, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 to 
handle Hardware, Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Fire Ap- 
paratus, &c. The officers of the company are Thomas J. 
Bowler, president, and Daniel J. Healey, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Cnas. Brown & Sons, Hardware merchants, San 
Francisco, Cal., are making plans for a new store cover- 
ing an area 40 x 275 ft. It is proposed to arrange the 
building in the best possible manner with a view to ap- 
pearance and convenience. 
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This department is open for the discussion of 
questions which arise in the practical conduct 
of the Hardware business. Our readers are in- 
vited to contribute, submitting inquiries or an- 
swering questions. 

Correspondents are expected to give their names 
and addresses, but in order to encourage frank 
expressions of opinion the advice of our corre- 
spondents will be treated in confidence, names 
and addresses not being published. 

For convenience, Questions or Answers should be 
addressed to THE IRON AGE QUESTION Box, 
14-16 Park PLace, New York. 


Form of Lease and Note. 


Form of lease and note to be used in the 
sale of stoves, machinery, &c., on installment 
plan. 


A Pennsylvania Hardware house is looking for a form 
of lease for goods sold on installment plan with which 
there would be given a judgment note which could be dis- 
counted without invalidating the lease. Some of our 
correspondents have referred to the interest of this in- 
quiry, but at the same time express doubt as to whether 
it will be feasible to accomplish what is desired. The 
matter is one which has received careful attention from 
some large and enterprising houses, and the conclusions 
they have reached will undoubtedly be of interest to 
many merchants who are looking for good methods in 
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the recourse there can be had. In other words, they can- 
not take the property and recover a judgment in addi- 
tion. 

I further inform you that we have a case on one of 
these notes in the Supreme Court of this State now, in 
which the maker of the note appeals his case against a 
judgment rendered by the Circuit Court on the note. He 
appeals it on the grounds that we were not entitled to 
a judgment except on the property held by the note. 
When. this case is decided it will determine better the 

exact status of these notes, and will also de- 
The Only ide as to whether these notes are really nego- 
Risk. tiable paper or not. Would say for the benefit 

of your inquirer, that the only risk in taking 
these notes is where they are made by irresponsible par- 
ties and for the full amount of the purchase. If a partial 
payment, and sufficient payment is made in cash at the 
time of the purchase to insure the seller against loss, if 
he has to take the property back when note matures, the 
note is perfectly good. 


Checking Freight Bills. 


The matter of freights is recognized by retail mer- 
chants generally as one of much complexity and difficulty. 
On this account there is no doubt that many merchants 
whose methods are otherwise up-to-date neglect their 
freight bills, and are consequently subject to over charges 
which they might otherwise escape. It is, however, en- 
couraging to note that the matter is receiving more and 
more attention from the trade, and there is little doubt 
that one of these days retail merchants will be expected 
to give as careful and intelligent attention to their freight 
matters as they do to any other department of their busi- 
ness. Among the replies which have come in in answer 
to the question whether it is practicable for a retail hard- 
ware merchant to check his freight bills so as to catch 
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Sirti spseanninn hited .after date, we jointly and severally promise to pay to the order of 


its taiceseine BANK, _INDIANA, 





Without any relief from valuation and appraisement laws; and the Drawers and Indorsers severally waive presentment 
for payment, protest and notice of protest for the non-payment of this note, and agree to pay attorney’s fees and the 


costs and all other expenses incurred for collection thereof, with e‘ght ........ per cent, interest from date............ 
and eight per cent after maturity, payable quarterly on note or judgment till paid; value received. 


It is hereby agreed by and between the parties hereto that the title and ownership of the..........0eeeeeeeeeeees 
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for which this note is given is not to pass from The ———— Hardware Co. to the purchaser until the purchase price 
thereof is fully paid and if this note is not paid when due said - Hardware Co. or its agents may take possession 
of said property without legal process wherever it may be found, and may sell the same at public or private sale at any 
time or place for cash or on time without appraisement or n otice—the same being hereby waived—-and apply the net pro- 
ceeds of said sale, after deducting reasonable expenses incurred, to the unpaid purchase price of said property, and I 
hereby agree to pay to said The Hardware Co. or order whatever amount of principal and interest remains un- 
paid on this note after the net proceeds of said sale have been applied as aforesaid. It is expressly agreed that | 
partial payments made on this note, unless and until the full sum of said note—principal and interest—be paid, shall 
be taken and considered as rental for the property therein described. 
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Form of Note Used by Indiana Hardware House in the Sale of Stoves, Farm Machinery, &c., on the Installment Plan, 


this field. We refer below in detail to the practice of a over charges and collect for damages, we have the fol- 


prominent house in Indiana and explain the methods 
which they pursue. The form of note they use is repro- 
duced and their advices on the subject are as follows: 


FROM AN INDIANA HaRDWARE House: I inclose you a 
copy of the note we have used very extensively in our 
business for a number of years past. I think that the 
form is as complete as can be had, and I am advised that 
there is no question of its legality, as far as holding prop- 
erty in this State. I think there are defects in it that 

cannot be cured that At times might cause 
Property Can ‘“0noyance and loss to the holder of notes 
Be Taken. of this character. The decisions in this 
State seem to be to the effect that the 
holder of these notes can take property described in the 
note and for which the note was given, and that is all 


lowing suggestive reply: 

FROM A MERCHANT IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA: This 
is a question that we have had very little to do with, 
because east of the Mississippi River nearly all the goods 
are delivered by the manufacturer, who shows on his in- 
voice just what freight we should pay, which gives us a 
check to go by. If we notice that the railroad charges 
us in excess we return the freight receipt to the manu- 
facturer who shipped the goods, that he may take it up 
with the railroad, and in many cases we get the excess 
freight paid returned to us direct from the railroad com- 
pany. ih 

~~» -« 


Loree & Reilly, Emmett, Idaho, have been succeeded 
by E. M. Reilly & Co. 
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Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, &c., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 


Scnatt & Morcan CuTLery Company, Titusvillé, Pa.: 
Catalogue No. 2, with 128 large pages, effectively illus- 
trating a large and varied line of Pocket Cutlery and 
Razors, shown on tinted background. An exterior view 
of the factory is given, as well as six views of different 
manufacturing departments. 

Dusto Mre. Company, 475 Broadway, New York: 
Illustrated circular describing the Dusto Vacuum Carpet 
Cleaner. © 

ABERCROMBIE & FitrcH Company, 57 Reade street, New 
York, Sportsmen’s Goods: Illustrated folder with sample 
of Fustian Cloth for outing clothes. 


INTERNATIONAL CUTLERY CoMPANY, Fremont, Ohio: 
Catalogue No. 909, relating to Shears, Scissors, Tinners’ 
Snips and Pruning Shears. This is one of several small 
catalogues the company is about to issue, in preference 
to one large book. 


ARKON CARBON Company, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill.: Booklet relating to Arkon Carbon 
Paint, in which attention is called to its protective and 
preservative qualities when used as a coating for iron, 
steel and wood. 

JAMESTOWN METAL FURNITURE COMPANY. Jamestown, 
N. Y.: Circulars illustrating steel Security Boxes and 
steel Vertical Files, two of the company’s new produc- 
tions. 

GENERAL ComPrRESSED Ain & VacuUM MACHINERY Com- 
PANY, 4436-4438 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo.: Catalogue 
illustrating and describing the Thurman Portable Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaner. The machine can be operated 
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from any electric light socket. A complete set of devices 
goes with each outfit, to clean carpets, rugs, upholstery, 
tuft buttons, draperies, tapestries, walls, bare and tile 
floors, clothing, mattresses, &c.; also face and body mas- 
sage tools. 


REID-EDELMUTH Mrc. Company, 247 Bush street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Catalogue illustrating Ice Cream 
Freezers, Egg and Cream Beaters and Whips, Screw- 
drivers, Kitchen Knives, Cleavers, Carving Knives, Grass 
Hooks and Shears, Tack Pullers, Ice Chisels, Can Open- 
ers, &c. 

G. M. TuHurnaver & BrotuHer, 83-85 Worth street, 
New York, importers of House Furnishing Goods and 
specialties: Illustrated folder of Alcohol Flat Irons, 
Cooking Stoves, small Stoves, Egg Boilers, Curling Iron 
Heaters, &c.; also circular relating to aluminum flatware, 
including Spoons, Knives, Forks, Ladles, &c. 

GENERAL FIREPROOFING CoMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio, 
New York office 10 East Thirty-third street: Illustrated 
folder of all-steel Clothing Lockers, including single and 
double tier of different types. 


BurraLo Mre. Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Catalogue 
and appendix illustrating Water Filters, Water Coolers, 
Chafing Dishes, Table Kettles and Stands, Coffee Ex- 
tractors, Wine Coolers, Tea and Bar Urns, Bathroom 
Fixtures, &c. 

James LL. Taytor Mre. Company, Bloomfield, N. J.: 
Revised price-list No. 9, canceling all previous lists, re- 
lating to the Taylor Quick Adjusting Self-Locking High 
Grade Screw Clamps, made in different styles for various 
purposes. 

O. P. Scuriver CoMPANy, 621 E. Pearl street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: Descriptive catalogue relating to Galvanized 
Steel Chain Pumps, Curbs and Galvanized Steel Tubing, 
Casters, File and Tool Handles, Barrel, Keg and Box 
Trucks, Screen Wire Cloth, Measuring, Winding and 
Cutting Machine, and All Steel Wire Cloth Rack. The 
catalogue aiso contains Wire Cloth price book, with all 
prices, &c., figured out. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 





Milwaukee Extends a Very Cordial Welcome to the Tenth Annual Convention—Entertainment of the Dele- 
gates a Marked Feature, Including Banquet, Luncheon and Automobile Rides—About 100 Delegates 


Present —Work of the Convention. 


N extending an invitation to the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association to hold its annual convention in 
that city, Milwaukee promised much, but in the fulfillment 
her promises were overreached. Every possible courtesy 
and attention were showered upon visiting guests and del- 
egates, and nothing was left undone that might in any 
way make their stay more pleasant. In view of the 
lavish hospitality extended many appreciative comments 
were expressed by the delegates who had the good for- 
tune to be chosen to represent their State bodies. The 
entertainments provided were generously planned and 
charmingly executed, always with due regard for the 
pleasure and enjoyment of the ladies, of whom about 60 
wives and daughters accompanied the visiting delegates. 
Their presence imparted grace and brilliancy to the social 
functions in which they participated, and lent attractive- 
ness to the open business sessions which many of them 
attended. 


Reception and Luncheon at the Deutscher Club. 


Handsomely engraved invitations were distributed for 
an informal reception and luncheon at the Deutscher 
Club, on Wednesday evening, and a banquet at the Hotel 
Pfister, on Thursday evening. Both of these entertain- 
ments were tendered by the following jobbers and manu- 
facturers of Milwaukee: John Pritzlaff Hardware Com- 
pany, Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Company, Brand Stove 
Company, National Enameling & Stamping Company, A. 
J. Lindemann & Hoverson Company, Fuller-Warren Com- 


pany, James E. Patton Company and Milwaukee Corru- 
gating Company. 

The weather, which during the meeting was otherwise 
perfect, was marred by leaden clouds and rain on Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, but in spite of this hindering 
influence but few were missing from the genial throng 
that assembled at the Deutscher Club at the appointed 
hour. The home of this club, which was formerly the 
residence of one of Milwaukee’s foremost citizens, is sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds and still retains an air of 
homelike comfort that makes it peculiarly inviting to the 
visiting guest. 

A large luncheon was served in the spacious auditor- 
ium, since added to the original building, and an excel- 
lent band rendered several numbers which were highiy 
enjoyed by the two hundred and more guests seated at 
the tables. The programme also included several heartily 
encored songs by the merchants and manufacturers’ oc- 
tette. Addresses of welcome were delivered by William 
Reese of the James E. Patton Company, and Francis 
Cannon, secretary of the Citizens’ Business League. 
These were responded to by prominent members and 
officers of the National Association. Between the music, 
speeches and cheer of good fellowship a most enjoyable 
evening was spent. 


Banquet at the Pfister. 


On Thursday night-a banquet was given by the mer- 
chants and manufacturers at the Hotel Pfister. The ex- 
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quisite taste observed in the appointments of this feast 
was reflected in every detail. The tables, handsomely set 
with floral decorations, and excellent menu and toast list 
artistically engraved upon padlock shaped leaves, bear- 
ing upon the cover a fac-simile of the official padlock 
badge of the association in colors, were equalled only by 
the orderliness of the service. 

Under the masterly guidance of Toastmaster Charles 
L. Cryderman, a number of toasts were responded to by 





C. H. WILLIAMS. 


able speakers. Speaking to the toast “ Industrial Mil- 
waukee,” Judge W. J. Turner called attention to the fact 
that the industrial fame of Milwaukee was founded upon 
the products of her iron working factories rather than 
upon her more widely heralded liquid interests. Hum- 
phrey J. Desmond of Milwaukee, responding to the toast 
“A Little Optimism,” delighted the audience with his 
views, anent the brighter side of things socially, commer- 
cially and industrially, Expressing his surprise at the 
large number of ladies present upon this occasion, he very 
gallantly remarked that, while it was in his mind to 
speak of the desirability of moral uplift in commercial 





M. L. COREY. 


life, it was quite evident that any movement which shared 
the co-operation of so many ladies was in no need of 
such advice. 

Some interesting incidents connected with the early 
history of the National Association and its later de- 
velopments were embodied in “ Stray Shots,” offered by 
the retiring president, A. T. Stebbins, while the “ Serious 
Side of the Association Work” was touched upon by F. 
Alex. Chandler of Boston. 

John H. Moss, president of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Milwaukee, described “ The 
Workshop of America,” the theme of his toast, as em- 
braced in the great industrial region lying east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Potomac Rivers. The tide of 
emigration pouring into this territory and its future in- 
dustrial possibilities were vividly portrayed. 

The toast list was concluded by H. G. Cormick, who 
by reason of his long connection with and personal in- 
terest in association work, was aptly chosen to respond 
to “ Reminiscences,” and in conclusion John M. Callahan, 
being called upon by the toastmaster, added a finishing 
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touch to the festivities in a short talk sparkling with 
humor and laugh provoking stories. 


The Milwaukee Committee. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the untiring and 
efficient efforts of the committee charged with the duty 
of looking after the comfort and entertainment of the 
convention. This committee, representing the manufac- 
turers and jobbers of Milwaukee, was comprised as fol- 
lows: Edward Schwartzburg of the National Enameling 
& Stamping Company, Charles H. Cryderman of the John 
Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Louis Kuehn of the Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company, Charles Paeschke of 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Company and Frank S. Rost of 
William Frankfurth Hardware Company. 


Automobile Rides. 


An automobile ride about the city on Thursday after- 
noon was tendered the ladies by the retailers of Milwau- 
kee and a similar excursion was taken on Friday under 
the direction of the Milwaukee State Association. 


Convention Committees. 


The following convention committees were appointed 
by the president : 


RESOLUTIONS: S. R. Miles, Iowa; W. P. Bogardus, Ohio; 
E. M. Bush, Indiana; Nathan Roberts, Nebraska; F. A. Chandler, 
Massachusetts; D. E. Hibner, Pennsylvania; H. F. Krueger, 
Wisconsin. 

Succestions: L. C. Abbott, Iowa; Amos Marckel, Minne- 
sota; E. S. Hayhurst, Nebraska; W. A. Vance, West Virginia ; 
B. C. Bates, Ohio; J. W. Beasley, Alabama; Grant Porter, Il- 
linois. 

NOMINATIONS: C. F. Ladner, Minnesota; D. Kavanaugh, 
Nebraska; J. P. Duffey, Ohio; S. E. Jones, Indiana; L. G. Ernst, 
New York; Henry Weber, Michigan; O. A. Labudde, Wisconsin. 

By-Laws: H. L. McNamara, Wisconsin; J. G. Ferres, New 
York; E. E. Mitchell, Arkansas; Nathan Roberts, Nebraska; 
F. Alex. Chandler, Massachusetts; L. C. Abbott, Iowa. 

Press: W. P. Bogardus, Ohio; H. L. McNamara, Wisconsin ; 
M. L. Corey, Indiana. 

PLACR OF NEXT MEETING: D. F. Barber, New England; 
G. W. Hubbard, Michigan; E. N. Howell, Illinois; R. F. Roys, 
Arkansas; W. R. McIntosh, North Dakota; F. I. Pixley, South 
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Dakota; Fred Pfaff, Oklahoma; A. P. Orrick, Mississippi; G. A. 
Pauly, Missouri; J. E. Grubbs, Kentucky. 
Resolutions Adopted. 

In order to avoid undue haste and lack of delibera- 
tion which sometimes characterizes the preparation of 
resolutions by a committee appointed at, and sitting only 
during the conventions, it was decided last year to take 
up this work during the interval of adjournment. In 
consequence of this action, the resolutions committee was 
able to present a well digested list of suggestions, which 
in their judgment were deemed worthy of careful thought 
and action. Besides an expression of thanks and appre- 
ciation for courtesies extended resolutions were adopted 
defining the association’s attitude on waterways, bank- 
ruptcy laws, national highways, railroad restrictions, par- 
cel post, the tariff and other questions. ° 


New Officers. 


The officers chosen to serve for the ensuing year are 
as follows: 
PResIwDENT, Chas. H. Williams, Streator, III. 
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First VIcE-PRESIDENT, H. L. McNamara, Janesville, 
Wis. 

SEconD VicE-PRESIDENT, Geo. W. Hubbard, Flint, Mich. 

Secrerary, M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind. 

TREASURER, Frank A. Bare, Mansfield, Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE: Chas. H. Williams, Streator, 
Ill.; H. L. McNamara, Janesville, Wis.; Frank A. Bare, 
Mansfield, Ohio; Geo. W. Hubbard, Flint; Mich.; J. G. 
Ferres, Johnstown, N. Y.; L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown, 
lowa; E. E. Mitchell, Morrillton, Ark.; Nathan Roberts, 
Omaha, Neb.; Sharon E. Jones, Richmond, Ind. 

Apvisory Boarp: 8S. R. Miles, Mason City, Iowa; E. 
M. Bush. Evansville, Ind.; A. T. Stebbins, Rochester, 
Minn. 

Next Convention at Denver. 

When the question of choice of location for the meet- 
ing of the next convention came up, a spirited contest 
developed among the various cities extending invitations. 
The cities of Chicago, Detroit, Mich.; Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Denver, ©ol., and others offered their hospitality, 
but after due consideration it was finally decided by a 
majority vote to meet in Denver, Col. The date of the 
meeting, which was ieft to the executive committee, will 
be announced later. 


No Reduction in Membership Fee. 

The preposed reduction of the national membership 
fee from 50 cents to 25 cents, in view of the large balance 
in the treasury, failed to receive the indorsement of the 
convention, it being the sense of that body that the rev- 
enue derived from this source could be wisely used in 
the furtherance of the work, and was in nowise burden- 
some to the members, 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


About 100 official delegates were present at the con- 
vention, which, with the ladies and other visitors, made 
an aggregate attendance which was probably larger than 
at any former meeting. 


Among the guests representing other organizations 
were F. C. Lariviere, Montreal, and Weston Wrigley, 
Toronto, of the Ontario Retail Hardware Association, of 
which the latter is secretary. 


The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
was represented by Robert Garland of Pittsburgh, its 
president, and the National Hardware Association by 
R. A. Kirk of St. Paul, both of whom addressed the con- 
vention. Mr. Garland’s address is given elsewhere. 

A large and appreciative audience listened on Wednes- 
day to a “ Review of General Conditions,” by A. C. Bart- 
lett. Broad and comprehensive in its scope, this address 
touched many phases of commercial activity and pre- 
sented an especially keen and discriminating analysis of 
business ethics; no feature of the programme, indeed, 
aroused livelier interest or received more favorable com- 
ment than did this address. 

“ One-twelfth Gross of Ideas—Assorted Small” was 
the text of a paper presented by George H. Hubbard, 
Flint, Mich, which was uniformly regarded by those who 
heard it as of great practical value. In it were em- 
bodied many valuable suggestions born of mature judg- 
ment and thoughtful observation through a long and suc 
cessful career in the retai] hardware trade. 

Representatives of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, Buffum Tool Company, Simonds Mfg. Company and 
the National Lead Company were present at the conven- 
tion and held impromptu receptions, at which all were 
welcomed in their several quarters at the hotel. Many 
of the delegates were instructively entertained by an 
exhibit in the rooms of the National Lead Company, 
where the several stages in the process of making white 
lead were illustrated. The samples and cabinet compris- 
ing this display were a counterpart of the outfit which 
has been furnished by the company to a number of edu- 
cational institutions for permanent use in their labora- 
tories. . , 


The works of the Brand Stove Company were visited 
by quite a number of the delegates, who as a memento 
of the occasion received a handsome souvenir in the form 
of a bronzed metal] hat rack cast in the shape of a sword. 
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PRESIDENT STEBBINS’ ADDRESS. 


The presidential address of A. T. Stebbins was a very 
interesting and comprehensive document in which many 
matters of importance to the trade were discussed. Dur- 
ing the year Mr. Stebbins attended a number of the State 
conventions concerning which he made the following ob- 
servations and recommendations: 


In visiting the different conventions, I made some obser- 
vations and endeavored to note the portions of the pro- 
gramme that seemed to receive the most favorable consider- 
ation. The exhibits are especially attractive. The merchant 
sees many articles, like Stoves, Washing Machines, Imple- 

ments of various kinds, likewise new goods and 
Herdware full lines of standard goods, all of which we 
Exhibits. cannot have the opportunity of seeing in our 

own stores. Again, the traveling man adds 
much to our enjoyment. He is the personal friend of the 
merchants in his territory. He is a genial good fellow, will- 
ing and anxious to show and explain his goods, and assist 
us in selecting and in buying. With such attractions at 
hand, it is hard at times to get the members to leave the 
exhibition hall for the convention. In some States, the man- 
agement requires the exhibit hall to be closed during the 
hours of the meetings. Others give the members their 
choice, convention or exhibits. I am not so sure but the 
latter plan may prove the most satisfactory and give less 
cause for complaint. There is a good deal of Mother Eve in 
human nature, and when you tell 2 man he cannot do a cer- 
tain thing he immediately thinks that is just what he wants 
to do. A majority, however, find ample time for both. 

Exhibits are a strong feature of conventions, beneficial 
alike to exhibitor and dealer, and should be encouraged and 
put under the best of management. I suggest that good 

judgment be exercised in putting a reasonable 
Convention price upon space. In States where exhibits 
Expenses. are held and sufficient amount of money raised 

by the selling of space to defray the expenses 
of the convention, programme advertising should be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mistakes are ofttimes made in arranging too long a pro- 
gramme, to the exclusion of the Question Box. This is to 

be regretted. The Question Box is the 
Question Box most interesting and important number on 
Most Important. the programme. It gives an opportunity 

for every member to have any subject dis- 
cussed that he is interested in, as well as an opportunity to 
take the floor, and when he does this he becomes more in- 
terested in the meetings. [ attended only one convention 
where there were no questions in the box. Officers should 
see to it that the box is supplied. 

The Committee on Resolutions ofttimes fal] down in the 
performance of their duties. Il] considered and ill advised 

resolutions are sometimes presented and re- 
Ill-Advised ported during the closing hours and adopted 
Resolutions. without due consideration. I would suggest 

that the Committee on Resolutions be ap- 
pointed in advance of the meeting,:to the end that they may 
have time to prepare their report. It is the resolutions ra- 
ther than the speeches that reflect the sentiment and the 
policy of the association. 

In some instances the Grievance Committee has little or 
no work to do. Members will tell of their grievances and 
violation of policy to their neighbors, but fail to report them 

either to the secretary or to the committee. 
Grievance I would suggest that the presidents of the va- 
Committee, rious State associations emphasize this fact at 

their respective meetings. Practically all rep- 
utable manufacturers and jobbers are willing and anxious 
to co-operate in maintaining a reasonable policy. Others 
must expect publicity. 

I wish to note a custom prevailing in some States, not- 
ably in lowa, of sending delegates to visit adjoining State 
conventions. This custom is worthy of imitation. It both 

shows and creates an interest in association 
Visiting work and develops a fraternal feeling. Reports 
Delegates. of these delegates are an interesting part of a 

State programme. ‘This matter has been dis- 
cussed in the trade journals and I would recommend it to 
the careful consideration of State officers. 


Mr. Stebbins said that two of the most impertant 
factors in the uplifting of society were schools and civic 
organizations, and that the National Association should 
make for itself a name and exert an influence for better 
citizenship. In doing this it was not only necessary to 
discuss trade ethics and the means of promoting indi- 
vidual welfare, but also discuss matters of State and na- 
tional importance. To the student of business, he said, 
the most interesting study of conditions to-day was the 
development of industrial organizations and the spirit 
of co-operation between those engaged in the same line 
of business. Referring to the tariff, bankruptcy laws, 
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parcel post legislation, catalogue house competition, 
mutual insurance and other matters, Mr. Stebbins con- 
tinued in part as follows: 


The Tariff. 


The revision of the tariff has agitated the minds of the 
people more than any one thing of national importance dur- 
ing the year just passed. The situation is peculiar in that 
party lines are giving way to local interests. A very little 
study of this whole subject shows that the difficulty in agree- 
ing upon the various schedules lies between the producer and 
the consumer and that the voice of the latter is being heard 
and will eventually be listened too, if not by this Congress 
then by one to be elected. Every interest seems to want 
protection for itself and free trade for the other fellow. The 
people are willing that the large interests shall be protected 
to a certain extent, in the interest of labor, but not to the 

extent of building up monopolies. Some may 
Merchant’s say that the tariff has no place in a report of 
Position. this kind. But it must be admitted that the 

merchant occupies an important position in the 
consideration of this subject. He stands between the man- 
ufacturer on the one hand and the consumer on the other. 
He hears the complaints and observes the selfishness of both. 
We may not all agree as to detail, but we do agree that if 
Congress would act quickly and adjourn the country would 
breathe easier and all business become more active. A com- 

mission, with authority to study conditions 
Commission and recommend to Congress from time to time 
Advecated. changes in certain schedules to meet changed 

conditions, would, in my opinion, prevent an 
unheaval in industrial affairs which the enactment of an en- 
tire new tariff bill always creates. I recommend to the Res- 
olutions Committee a vareful consideration of this subject. 


The Bankruptcy Laws 

have an important bearing upon the business interests of 
the country. The Nelson bill has been tried, and been found 
wanting. The Sixtieth Congress adjourned without pass- 
ing any amendment to the present law, or the Shirly bill, 
which bill was indorsed by the commercial bodies of the 
country. Retail organizations have been urged to use their 
influence with members of Congress in favor of this meas- 
unre. This subject is worthy of our consideration. 


Parcel Post, 


While we have been given the credit of thus far defeat- 
ing parcel post bills, the various measures that have been 
introduced in Congress during the present session reveal the 
fact that our work in this direction is not completed, and 
that we must be on the alert at all times. I trust that you 
have all read Senator Bailey’s letter to one of his constitu- 
ents, a copy of which has been placed in the hands of all 
our members; also an article published in The Iron Age 
May 13 regarding express rates. Both are interesting and 
instructive, and, if any of you have not read, do so. 

I have this recommendation to make: That a strong 
committee be appointed to go to Washington before the pres- 
ent session of Congress adjourns, and present the matter 
fairly and squarely before the members. Delays are dan- 
gerous. Some of the members have not decided as to how 
they will vote, but may during the vacation. The friends 
of the measure have had delegations there galore, while we 
have not. I am creditably informed that such a committee 
would be welcome. 


Catalogue House Competition. 


The catalogue house question has been discussed at 
nearly ali the State conventions. It is a question that is 
ever with us, and we cannot and should not escape the 
responsibility of meeting the issue. 

Some good has been accomplished. Standard brands of 
goods have largely been eliminated from the catalogues. 
Slowly perhaps, but surely, our members are becoming im- 
bued with a spirit of loyalty to our friends who refuse to 
sell them. The best argument we have is the quality of the 
goods these houses send out, which is causing them to lose 
customers. 

In view of all the existing conditions it is up to us to 
use the weapons we have at hand. Talk quality, not prices. 
Educate our customers. Be loyal to our friends. By fair 
dealing and honest methods try and make our customers sat- 
isfied and our greatest troubles will be those that never hap- 
pened. 


It is with great pleasure that I am able to report an 
increasing interest in our mutual insurance companies. 
Doubts that have disturbed the minds of some of our mem- 
bers, especially in States that have no such companies with- 

in their borders, regarding the solidity and 
Doubts Have legal standing of these companies are be- 
Been Dispelled. ing rapidly dissolved. Prompt payments 

in case of losses and fair dealing in set- 
tlements have created unbounded confidence. The records 
of State Insurance Commissioners show that old line com- 
panies have discriminated against Hardware stocks. Per- 
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haps it is because we have sat still and entered no protest 
In Minnesota the losses in Hardware stocks have been bui 
about two-thirds those other stocks and yet we have been 
rated practically all alike. If I have the correct figures, there 
has been fully $300,000 returned to our members in the way 
of dividends by our mutuals. The insurance feature should 
be made more prominent at the State meetings. As a means 
of increasing our membership it has no equal. As an eco- 
nomic proposition it spells money. 


Relations with Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


If there is one thing to be desired more than another in 
the future work of our organization it is to form still more 
friendly relations between the manufacturer, jobber and 
ourselves. I think we have failed, in part at least, to im- 
press upon either the manufacturer or jobber the impor- 
tance of the retailer in the matter of the distribution of 
goods. They are wont to forget the fact that there are up- 
ward of 25,000 retail Hardware merchants laboring in sea- 
son and out of season 365 days in the year, that they might 
live, prosper and enjoy the blessings of life. The manu- 

facturer makes his wares and they must 
Retailer’s Part be sold. The cost of selling a single line 
Not Emphasized. forbids that he sends his salesmen all 
over the country to dispose of his manu- 
factured products, hence he seeks the jobber as the one who 
can most economically collect the various fines that go to make 
up a complete assortment of goods and distribute them. So 
far, so good, but has the manufacturer in making his con- 
tracts with the jobber taken the retailer into acceunt as he 
should? Has he sufficiently considered the importance of 
the retailer in the transaction, and his rights in the 
matter of prices, &c.? The jobber quite naturally makes 
the most of his opportunities with his friend, the manu- 
facturers. They hold their conventions at the same time 
and place, exchange greetings, and legislate so 
Sunshine as to better their conditions. It has not been 
and Hope. our privilege to be represented at these meet- 
ings until recently, and therein appears a bright 
ray of sunshine and hope that the getting together and pro- 
moting more friendly relations may result to the good of all 
concerned. 

It is up to us to act intelligently in this matter. The 
future and success of the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation is largely what the members make it. No man or 
set of men ever became masters of the situation by accident. 

All great leaders have been inspired with a great belief. 
In 9 cases out of 10 failure was born of unbelief. To be 
masters of the situation requires thought, belief and action. 
Thus with earnest thought combined with patience and 
energy I bespeak for this association a successful future, 
and eventually it will become master of the situation. 


SECRETARY COREY’S REPORT. 


The annual report of Secretary Corey referring as 
it did to the status of the association and its work since 
the last convention in St. Louis was listened to with close 
attention and appreciation. Mr. Corey announced a large 
increase in membership, a substantial balance in the 
treasury and a continued harmony of thought and ac- 
tion in the association. He said that whatever doubt 
or distrust existed in the minds of outside friends as to 
the future of retail Hardware associations in the light 
of present conditions and past experiences was no longer 
justified. Guided by fair, honorable, conservative lead- 
ership the progress had been steady. Experience and 
added knowledge of trade conditions; as well as personal 
acquaintance with manufacturers and jobbers enabled 
the organization to have a voice in shaping and direct- 
ing the channels of retail Hardware distribution which 
was impossible so long as each dealer stood by himself. 
Mr. Corey then referred to the parcel post question and 
continued in part as follows: 


Convention Dates. 


There was less complaint of conflicting convention dates 
this spring than usual. The grouping arrangement of States 
was of great advantage and can be still further improved by 
some of the States holding conventions in January. We be- 
lieve that every State south of Chicago will find that the 
last two weeks of January are good meeting dates, especial- 
ly the States that have Hardware exhibits in connection. 
We have sounded several manufacturers as to this and all 
agree that in January they would receive more benefit from 
showing new goods and more first orders would be given by 
dealers. Our members have generally taken their inventory 
and are selecting their lines and making ready for spring 
business. This matter is mentionel for the consideration of 
our State secretaries. 
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New State Associations. 


Florida was the only State organized during the year 
and this joined the National in October. The principal 
credit for stirring up interest and calling the dealers together 
should be given to W. K. Jackson of Lakeland, who is a 
delegate to this convention. 

We have had some correspondence with Virginia Hard- 
waremen. We have promised to attend as well as render 
assistance in calling a meeting if sufficient interest is mani- 
fested. We believe, however, we will gain more by helping 
the already organized States than by adding new territory. 

This completes the organization of the extreme southern 
field, with the exception of Louisiana, and as this State has 
only about 150 Hardwaremen it might be best for Missis- 
Sippi to open the doors to those who are interested in this 
territory. 

Kansas is the only northern territory that is not build- 
ing up a strong Hardware association. A few of their deal- 
ers have joined Nebraska, but not many. This is the home 
of Secretary Hodge of the Implement Federation, who is 
also secretary of the Kansas Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ 
Association and they have a strong organization, as nearly 
all the Hardware dealers handle Implements and many have 
found an association home by joining this body. 


National Body 11,000 Strong. 

Every State organization has made a substantial gain in 
membership since our last national convention. Pennsy]- 
vania and Missouri have made phenomenal records. We can 
now count about 11,000 firms as members, an increase of 
1500 from our last report. 

The wonderful success of our Hardware fire insurance 
companies and the limitation of its benefits strictly to mem- 
bers in good standing should be given a large share of the 
credit for this very satisfactory showing. 


Co-operative Buying. 

Hardware jobbers naturally resent any attempt at co- 
operative or syndicate buying by the retail trade. Our asso- 
ciations have always wisely refrained from indorsing any 
schemes of this character. We believe. conditions such as 
exist in the Hay Tool trade directly influence retailers to- 
ward co-operative buying. 

No stronger object lesson is needed than the fact that 
an order for 25 carriers will secure 25 per cent. lower 
price than an order for 10. It is simply the old, mixed up, 
long debated question of quantity or class buying. Cata- 
logue houses, big department stores and large retail mer- 
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chants are constantly urging their claims as quantity buy- 
ers. Wholesalers want to regulate buying privileges by 
arranging and maintaining a jobbers’ list. Some manufac- 
turers are using one system, some another, while the ma- 
jority perhaps use any combination that promises to secure 
the greatest amount of business. It is a big problem. 

In its working out and adjusting retail interests should 
have more voice and influence. That they are not more con- 
sidered to-day is simply because of their great number they 
are harder to unite and slower to move. 


Information Bureau. 

The advantage and benefit of combined retail organiza- 
ticns maintaining a Bureau of Education that will dis- 
tribute a large amount of printed matter, calculated to in- 
fluence public sentiment on such questions as good roads, 
parcel post, &c., cannot be denied. Three difficulties stand 
in the way—lack of extensive co-operation; lack of suit- 
eble literature, and lack of printing and postage funds. 

Many requests for special information come to us from 
members, from manufacturers and jobbers. If often re- 
quires considerable investigation before we can give an in- 
telligent answer. We recognize the importance and advan- 
tage of being in position to handle these inquiries promptly, 
and have secured reference books that will assist us in the 
future. 

An Information Bureau for the use of the trade will 
prove beneficial, provided our people use the privilege freely. 


Business Complications. 

There are more difficult business complications facing the 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer to-day than ever before. 
The manufacturer finds his name, and the high reputation 
he has built endangered by the increasing demand for spe- 
cial brands and cut price tactics of catalogue houses. The 
regular jobber must compete with the mail order jobber as 
well as the ever increasing members of his own class. Some 
jobbers still use their buying advantages to fight the re- 
tailer for the large consuming trade. This has always 
brought more or less trouble, but one effect has been to 
cause the large retailers to buy more goods direct of manu- 
facturers. 

What is termed the country dealer is depended upon more 
and more to furnish the jobber his volume of trade. Increas- 
ing population constantly adds to the consuming ranks, but 
the channels of merchandise supply are also being multi- 
plied. Competition at home and abroad must be reckoned 
with by the successful merchant of to-day. 
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June 3, 1909 
ADDRESS OF ROBERT GARLAND. 


Robert Garland, Pittsburgh, as president of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, brought 


greetings and delivered an interesting and able address, 
as follows: 


As you perhaps know our association meets in joint 
convention with the Jobbers’ Association, and I can testify 
to the fact that these meetings produce not only feelings 
of good fellowship, but also bring about good results. It is 
well recognized that properly organized bodies can accom- 
plish results where individuals, working separately, will 
fail. Thus we have the Manufacturers’ Association, Job- 
bers’ associations, the State Retail associations and the 
National Retail Association. If the attendance at these 
different meetings be any index of their success, then we 
must believe that they are surely successful. 

And so far as the manufacturer, the jobber or distribu- 
ter, and the retail house are concerned, we are certainly get- 
ting closer together, and, as time goes on, better understand- 
ings are reached among us, and while we might be said to 
travel different roads, our aims are identical. We are all 
doing our best to conduct business on better lines; we are all 
doing what we can to build foundations that will stand the 
test of time. 


What Competition Compels. 

Competition is hard to regulate. We will always have it 
confronting us in a more or less marked degree. We, how- 
ever, get it in different forms, while you, in your own local- 
ity, are subjected only to local conditions. The manufac- 
turer competes with his brother manufacturer in other loca- 
tions, and, at times, with goods of foreign manufacture. 
Geographical situation; price of labor; cost, fuel, and other 
such items must be considered; the factory system must be 
closely watched; the most up to date machinery must be 
installed; all labor-saving devices and means must be em- 
ployed ; there must be the strictest supervision so that qual- 
ity of output may be maintained, and a perfect cost system 
must be in operation. Comparatively speaking, you do not 
have so many of these different factors to contend with. 


Tariff and Profit Percentages. 

Then we have that great bugaboo, the tariff, constant- 
ly looming up before us, when some of us must get busy 
down at Washington. Now, on this matter of tariff, some 
points brought out lately in the Senate discussion on the bill 
must have struck the trade rather forcibly. It was alleged 
that certain articles sold by the manufacturers for 90 cents 
per dozen, or 744 cents apiece, were sold by the retailer to 
the consumer for 40 cents each, or a little over five times 
the manufacturers’ price to the jobber. Other articles were 
mentioned as being sold by the manufacturer at 47 cents 
each, which were sold at retail to the consumer for $3. 

Now, I have no knowledge as to just what would be the 
average profit the retailer in general will get from the con- 
sumer, but I very much doubt that you gentlemen in the 
Hardware business are getting such large returns on your 
sales, and I am positively sure of one thing, that on gen- 
eral Hardware staples, as between the manufacturer’s cost 
and his selling price, the margin is particularly small. The 
manufacturer, of course, sells in larger volume, and should, 
therefore, do business at a smaller percentage of profit, but 
when one stops to figure that in the manufacture of what 
might be called common or staple lines, the manufacturer 
often sells his goods at 2, 2144, 3 and very seldom over 5 per 
cent. profit, and if those goods finally reach the consumer in 
small lots, or by the single article, and are sold, as alleged 
in the examples shown in the Senate a few weeks ago, then 
why should the people in general and perhaps even some of 
our good friends engaged in trade, look askance at the man- 
ufacturers of this country when tariff is mentioned, classing 
the manufacturers as robber-barons, or the like, overlooking 
the fact that the ultimate high price of the article, or the 
price which the public is charged, is something entirely be- 
yond the power of the manufacturer to control, excepting in 
the very few instances where resale prices are in effect. It 
is a mistake to assume that protection to our industries al- 
ways implies that the manufacturer is put in a position to 
take to himself additional profit. The leveling influence of 
competition does not allow extraordinary margins. 


Differentiating Demestic and Foreign Prices. 


It is well to remember, also, in this connection, that the 
private citizen, not in trade,. without any thought, or with- 
out ability to analyze these matters, will, now and then, con- 
trast the prices which he must pay for an article as against 
the price in some foreign country, and if there be a great 
disparity, our protection system is abused, which means that 
the manufacturer shoulders the blame while the fault lies 
equally as much or more in the distribution, or by reason 
of the multitude of trade channels through which the article 
must pass before reaching the consumer. At each step its 
value has increased to the public, This, of course, is gen- 
eral, and not particular with reference to the Hardware 
business. It simply goes to show how manufacturers as a 
class are often unduly and wrongly criticized when they at- 
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tempt to have their interests adequately protected from for- 
eign cheap labor markets. 


How the Consumer’s Price Is Determined. 


I would like to show you who came here from different 
States in the Union, and who are in constant touch with 
the American consumer that criticisms as to prices of com- 
modities or staples should not alone be directed at the manu- 
facturer. We are all in the same boat. We manufacture 
the goods, and we want a fair return for our efforts. The 
jobber employs his capital in stocking our goods and dis- 
tributing them, and is entitled to a fair profit, and you, in 
turn, want your profit, but we all unite in fixing the price 
to the public. 


Importance of Maintaining Quality Standards. 

I might also say that in the recent investigations on the 
tariff question, it has been brought out that very often the 
manufacturer sells his product at cost in order to run his 
factory, and so that his organization may be kept up by giv- 
ing his men employment; and even in such times the manu- 
facturer does not cheapen his quality. It has gotten to be a 
well recognized fact that quality of output is being watched 
more closely as time goes on and progressive methods are 
constantly setting the standard higher. A successful manu- 
facturer will not cheapen his product, but will use every 
means, and go to extra expense to better his goods. 


Standard Requirements. 

In some lines, particularly in almost all supplies handled 
by the electrical supply houses which go into the wiring 
installation of a house or other structure, a standard code of 
requirements is in effect, which must be complied with, and 
the use of a label issued by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which means that actual inspection of the 
output at the factory has been made by the underwriters’ 
representative, and which assures the owner of the building 
that the wiring system has been installed with approved ma- 
terials, guarantees that the danger from fire hazard has been 
minimized, or, perhaps, almost entirely eliminated. 

This label system showing that the articles used have 
been properly manufactured under a recognized code of 
requirements may in time spread to other lines, and it could 
properly be applied to all goods used in plumbing or for 
sanitary purposes. Our friends, the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association in their “ Declaration of 
Principles” under which business should be conducted, have 
advocated standard requirements for certain lines of ma- 
chinery ; for leather belting; babbitt metal and other such 
products. In the general line of Hardware, this is not, in 
my opinion, necessary. 

It should be remembered that the raw or the semifin- 
ished material out of which Hardware is manufactured is 
generally made according to. specifications, experience and 
practice showing just what is best suited to make a proper 
finished article. 

Full Weight and Measure. 


What we are giving you, and what you want to get is 
good quality goods and proper weight and measure. If you 
buy 100 ft. of a certain commodity sold by the foot, you 
should not have to measure to see if you only get 95 ft., or 
perhaps a few feet short of the billed quantity, and if you 
pay for material by count or weight, you want all that is 
coming to you. 

Charter of Liberties. 


When our forefathers at Runnymede, June 15, 1215, 
through the Barons, forced King John to sign the Great 
Charter, one of the many provisions of that Magna Charta 


.was the inauguration of standard weights and measures. 


The charter was intended as it reads: “ For the benefit of 
the community of interests of the English people.” From 
that day to this all English-speaking countries have had 
standard weights and measures, and the Anglo-Saxon people 
of to-day are just as keen on getting full measure in every 
respect as were their forefathers when they forced the issue 
from the tyrannical King by strength of arms. 
Cardinal Points, 

“ Quality will tell.” And, let me tell you, you men who 
come in direct contact with the consuming public, that the 
American manufacturer to-day is proud of his factory ; proud 
of his organization; jealous of his good name, and, there- 
fore, particularly strong on this important point of quality. 


Relation of Manufacturer to Retailer. 


We manufacturers do not come much in contact with 
the consuming public; you do, and we recognize that in a 
number of cases you introduce new goods, new styles and 
designs, and generally pioneer the demand for certain arti- 
cles. This we appreciate, and for such service you have our 
heartiest thanks. Now, please remember that we have the 
same common interests of the Hardware business at heart; 
that we are not extortionate in our prices, nor are we mak- 
ing extraordinary profits—the Lord knows we all have suffi- 
cient competition to keep our prices in line, and we are 
doing our best to keep up a proper standard of quality, so 
that American-made Hardware will continue to stand as it 
does to-day—head of its class. 


KL 
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A GENERAL REVIEW OF CONDITIONS. 


A notable feature of the convention was an elaborate 
address by A. C. Bartlett, president of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago, from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts: 


The Hardware business began in the dark and dirty 
corner of the general store, emerged by degrees into the day- 
light and lamplight of an approximate equality, and finally, 
abandoning its companions, started upon a career of its own, 
with a full fledged Hardware sign over the front door. The 
casual and superficial observer reaches the conclusion that 
the business is now engaged in a recessional movement, but 
a careful study of the conditions will warrant a different 
conclusion, that it is forging ahead—is making progress in 
the right direction. 


The Tail Has Begun to Wag the Dog. 


It is true that in the large cities the department store has 
made inroads upon the business which formerly went to 
the exclusive Hardware establishment, but, on the other 
hand, the great bulk of the trade, represented as it is by the 
country retail merchants, has been extended and increased 
by added lines, which, under previous allotments, belonged 
to other branches of merchandising. In other words, what 
was formerly considered the tail of business has begun to 
wag the dog. It has been discovered that the Hardware 
store can be made more attractive in appearance, and there- 
fore more readily and cheerfully visited by prospective buy- 
ers, if its stock and showroom are not exclusively devoted to 
Nails, Barbed Wire, Pitchforks, Strap Hinges, Screws, Car- 
riage Bolts, and kindred articles. Naturally, the more prof- 
itable lines are those which can be displayed in the front win- 
dow, in glass cases, and upon a well appointed division of 
floor space, and which require the better salesmanship to 
insure their prompt sale. Articles which were formerly sold 
by demonstrators and canvassers at high price and great 

expense, are now part of the regular Hardware 
Profitable stock and are sold in the ordinary course of 
Lines. trade. Paints and Glass have disappeared from 

the drug store and appeared in the Hardware 
store because they easily belong with building material and 
trimmings. Cutlery is steadily finding less favor in dry 
goods, notion and drug stores, and is becoming a larger ele- 
ment in the sales of the Hardware merchant, partly because 
the Hardware dealer handles the higher quality and keeps 
a better assortment, and partly because he has learned the 
advantage of making a handsome display of this attractive 
line. Guns, Ammunition and Sporting Goods are no lon- 
ger divided between the exclusive handlers of these lines and 
the druggist, but are now generally sold by the Hardware 
dealers. Many decorative articles, and those designated as 
Yankee notions, add to the artistic effects and to the net 
profits of the Hardware stores. 


What is true ot the retail is equally true of the wholesale 
stock. One of the great advanteges which the jobber pos- 
sesses over the manufacturer is his ability to supply upon 
demand a large variety of articles, all of which can be 
promptly shipped under one invoice, thereby economizing in 
labor, in time and in transportation expenses. The greater 
yariety which the jobber can consistently furnish, 
the greater is his advantage over the manufac- 
turer, and the more valuable are his services to 
his customers. And so the modern Hardware job- 
ber is carrying lines of goods which two decades ago would 
have been considered very much out of place in their present 
environment; and the retailer is doing his full share toward 
reconstructing the indices of those volumes which name the 
articles bought and sold by the various branches of trade. 

cs * * ea of * * 


Jobbers’ 
Variety. 


Automobiles as a Hardware Line. 


Last month the president of a railroad company told me 
of a recent visit of one of his officials to a small town in 
Dakota—a town built upon land which eight years ago be- 
longed to an Indian reservation—where he saw in use 29 
automobiles. 


Hardware retailers, and assuredly Hardware jobbers, 
have not, as yet, undertaken to carry well assorted stocks 
of automobiles, but no man will venture to predict how dis- 
tant or how near is the day when these machines will be 
listed in the jobbers’ catalogues, with a liberal discount to 
retail dealers. 


Special Brands. 


The demand for better things has manifested itself not 
only in the direction of luxury, but in insistence upon higher 
qualities of Staples, of Tools and of what we call Shelf 
Goods. This demand has led the jobbers to select the high- 
est grades produced by the manufacturers of various lines 
and assemble them under a single trademark or brand, thus 
enabling the retailer to offer a large assortment of goods, 
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each article of which carries the distinctive mark of high 
quality. This renders the retail stock self- 
Advertising advertising, for to quote our O. V. B. motto, 
Featu « “Any article of high quality sold to a con- 
sumer advertises, without cost, every other 
article which bears the same brand.” ‘This self-adver- 
tising feature, and the assurance of substantially uni- 
form good quality, are not the only benefits which 
the retail merchant has derived from the exploitation by the 
jobber of special brands. It has given him an object lesson 
in the unwisdom and unprofitableness of supplying his wants 
as they occur from each and every salesman who happens 
along at the time those wants manifest themselves. A re- 
tail, like a wholesale, stock made up of lines, each of which 
carries a variety of brands, is not only unsightly, but unsat- 
isfactory, and is less profitable than one se- 
Reduces lected with a view to having the articles in 
Competition. each line differ only in size or construction. 
The, at least, partial control of a brand in a 
local market reduces the competition between retailers to a 
minimum. As an illustration, many of the merchants in this 
assemblage will remember when the Hardware stock was not 
complete unless it included Ames Shovels, an article so well 
known and so staple that wherever competition existed was 
necessarily sold at a very light margin of profit. No better 
Shovel than that bearing the Ames label is made to-day, but 
the ratio of its sales has become exceedingly small. 

Prejudice of the retailer against some manufacturers’ 
brands has resulted from the innovation and competition of 
the catalogue houses. Naturally, neither the jobber or re- 
tailer cares to assist in distributing the product of the manii- 
facturer who openly or surreptitiously supplies catalogue 
houses with his goods, at the lowest prices charged the 
largest jobbers. A merchant at Madison, Wis., rightfully 
contends that he should be placed upon the same general 
basis of prices as a retailer in the city of 
Chicago, if he is to successfully compete 
for the consumers’ trade in his own 
neighborhood; trade, which by the rules 
of environment and of tributary advantage belongs to him. 
The two arguments in justification which the offending man- 
ufacturer offers, are, first, that the catalogue houses buy 
very large quantities, and, therefore, the temptation to sell 
them at low prices is too strong to be resisted, and, second, 
that these houses buy and introduce articles which the coun- 
try retailers cannot be induced to put in stock and display. 

If the only distinction made between different classes of 
trade is to be based upon the ability to purchase quantities, 
the retail business of this country will soon be centered in a 
very few catalogue houses, located in a very 
few cities, and there will be no room or use 
for the country merchant. That such a con- 
dition shall or shall not prevail in the future, 
is, as I believe, within the province of the retailers of this 
country to determine. 

While, as I have said, there is a well defined prejudice 
against handling the brands of goods which are passing 
through each railroad freight station and each express office 
on their route from the catalogue houses directly to the con- 
sumer, there is a lack of zeal and of fixed determination on 
the part of the dealers to absolutely exclude, so far as pos- 
sible, those brands from their own stocks. Without intend- 
ing to advertise any particular manufacturer, may I ask 
simply by way of illustration, how many 
merchants in this assemblage, when purchas- 
ing from the traveling salesman or in the 
sample room, ask to have articles of Hard- 
ware made by Landers, Frary & Clark (who a year ago an- 
nounced through your official journal that their goods would 
no longer be sold by the catalogue houses) to be used in fill- 
ing their orders, rather than those made by competing man- 
ufacturers who supply catalogue houses? How many mer- 
chants ask if the special brand of Saw they are buying is 
made by Disston, or by some maker who is supplying the 
wants of the illegitimate competition, and then decline to 
purchase those made by the latter? And yet, do you realize 
that if all the members of the associations you represent 
should earnestly and with one accord discriminate in favor 
of their friends and against their real enemies among the 
manufacturers of the general Hardware they handle, in 12 
months not a catalogue house in the country could advertise 
an attractive assortment of Hardware? Do you realize that 
as soon as manufacturers of specialties in your line learned 
that you are really in earnest in this matter, 
such specialties would be withheld from those 
houses, and the catalogue business, so far as 
our branch is concerned, would be absolutely 
dead? Do you realize that if each of your members would 
awaken in this community among dealers of other lines of 
merchandise—dry goods, grocery and general merchants— 
this sentiment, this determination to use the influence and 
power which they possess in the interest of their own and 
their neighbor's business, the trade of catalogue houses in all 
lines would soon be on the wane? 

You say this means work. Certainly it means work, per- 
sistent, hard work, but is there anything in this world worth 
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the having which does not require effort to secure? Is there 
any greater pleasure in life than that which results from 
achievement, especially when the obstacles to be overcome 
are great? The loyal manufacturers and jobbers cannot suc- 
cessfully fight this battle without substantial aid from you 

who are nearest the consumer. So long as 
Building Up you show indifference regarding the brands 
Competition, you sell, as to whether they are competitive 

or noncompetitive; so far as competing stocks 
of catalogue houses are concerned; still further, so long as 
you demand from your jobber the brands of goods which are 
in evidence in catalogue houses in preference to those of 
equal or better quality which such houses cannot purchase, 
so long will you continue to build up the kind of competition 
which you so emphatically denounce. 


The plan which at one time was adopted by both jobbers 
and retailers (and which is still to some extent in vogue) of 
insisting that manufacturers who sell to catalogue houses 
should compel their customers to advertise prices affording a 
profit to the general retail trade, has proved to be a boom- 
erang. One buyer has repeatedly told me that, without ques- 
tion, he alone has erected two stories upon a new building 
of a catalogue house by strongly advocating this plan and 
thereby adding to the profits of that institution. So long as 

10 per cent. of the manufacturers (and unless 
Boomerang. the more drastic means are adopted there will 

always be a greater than 10 per cent.) cater to 
this class of trade, with no selling price restrictions, there 
will be a sufficient number of items to advertise at or below 
cost to render the whole assortment attractive. Americans 
love to be fooled, and none are more susceptible than the 
buyers of merchandise. Orders sent to catalogue houses for 
goods advertised at cut prices will carry with them memo- 
randa of all the items wanted by tbe household and by co- 
operating neighbors, upon the presumption that if some 
prices are low, the others are necessarily low. 


As I said, the second excuse offered by manufacturers 
for selling to catalogue houses is that they buy and introduce 
articles which the country retailers cannot be induced to put 
in stock and display. I believe this excuse is a valid one, 
and that the indictment could well include city jobbers as 
well as country retailers. Every merchant is adverse to put- 

ting time and labor upon an article which is 
Introducing not known to consumers, although, as a rule, 
New Goods. the largest profits are realized upon the sale 

of new articles which have not reached the 
competitive ‘stage. I remember hearing years ago the repre- 
sentative of the manufacturers of Bailey Planes say that 
when his people got out a new Plane, they found its intro- 
duction next to impossible until the catalogue houses, through 
their wide advertising facilities, had made it popular among 
consumers. 


If all merchants, wholesale and retail alike, would do 
more real missionary work by way of enlarging their assort- 
ments with the latest product of the manufacturers, dis- 
playing them in their warerooms, and talking them to their 
customers, they would not only, to an extent, relieve the 
dispensers of catalogues of some of their self-imposed duties, 
but would increase their own profits. Let me say at this 
point that I do not believe there has been so nearly a uni- 
versal neglect of opportunity by retail merchants in any 

other direction than in that of advertising. I 
Personal -do not mean bill posting, or necessarily newspaper 
Contact. advertising, but rather getting next to customers 

with something equivalent to personal interest or 
contact. There are thousands of farmers and mechanics all 
over the country, each of whom is confident that the head of 
the catalogue house feels a deep personal interest in his wel- 
fare because he has received from him letters filled with 
warm expressions of friendship and assurances of loyalty to 
the interest of the particular class of citizens to which the 
farmer and mechanic belong; and with those letters have 
come large picture books which must have cost great sums 
of money to compile and publish. These books are accepted 
as souvenirs of good will. In contrast to this method of 
securing business what are the regular retail merchants 

doing? Are they studying the prospective wants 
Studying. of their customers, calling upon them, writing let- 
Wants, ters or sending circulars to show their apprecia- 

tion of past trade and solicitude for present and 
future orders? Are they doing as much to “get next” to 
people with whom they are acquainted, as are distantly lo- 
eated strangers to “get next” to the same people? Our 
house (and I presume other jobbing houses have done the 
same) undertook to assist a little in this direction by issuing 
small, illustrated price-lists containing low but still profit- 
able prices which our customers could send out, with their 
names, and theirs only, upon the title page and elsewhere, 
accompanying these lists with personal letters of their own 
writing. The main object was to attract visitors to the re- 
tail stores. Now, our people are in something of a dilemma. 
There are quite a large number of our customers who tell 
us that they consistently and conscientiously tried the plan 
and that the results were surprisingly good. They beg us 


to continue the issue of these small books and to send new 
ones periodically. The larger number of our 
Indifference customers have derived little or no benefit 
or Worse. from the plan. Investigations lead us to be- 
lieve that the want of success upon the part 
of any merchant was due to his putting the books upon his 
counter and trusting that by some miraculous or automatic 
process they would do their own work; or to his dropping 
them into the waste basket because he did not wish to make 
the exertion which would be involved in their proper distri- 
bution. There may be a hundred better methods for reaching 
the consumer, but the retail merchant should certainly adopt 
and employ one or more of the hundred in attracting the 
attention and thereby securing the patronage of consumers. 

After referring at length to the efforts made to estab- 
lish a parcel post, the gradual tendency toward cash 
transactions, and the recognition of a higher code of 
ethics in business, Mr. Bartlett said in closing his ex- 
ceptionally able and suggestive address : 

Times have certainly changed. There is no manufac- 
turer in this country to-day, who, to satisfy the cupidity of a 
suposedly respectable contractor, could be induced to make 
Files and Horse Rasps from bar iron to be furnished to the 
United States Army, as was done during the War of the 
Rebellion. No longer is it necessary to watch reputable 
jobbers in order to guard against the shipment of cheese for 
Grindstones because they happen to be the same shape, or 
against the shrinkage in weight of kegs of Nails which have 
passed through those jobbers’ warehouses. The retailer of 

the present does not think misrepresentation 
Satisfactory of qualities is essential to his prosperity, or 
Progress. that trade must be secured from his competitor 

by trickery or by the undermining of reputa- 
tion. Merchandising and morality, commerce and conscience, 
trade and truth, are in theory bound together by the closest 
ties of relationship, and in practice those ties are becoming 
more generally recognized and observed. 

The associations which you have formed and are main- 
taining not only promise, but assure a constant and more per- 
fect exhibition of those principles of frankness, fairness, un- 
selfishness and integrity which are marking the progress of 
the business world. 


——_—_+e—__—_ 


Parker, Stearns @ Co.’s New Plant. 


ARKER, STEARNS & CO., manufacturing large lines 
of Rubber Goods and Specialties from clothing to 
rubber bands and liquid pistols, have moved from South 
street, New York, to a large modern building of brick, 
mill construction, between Sheffield and Georgia avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., near the terminal of the Long Island 
Railroad at East New York. The site is 200 x 145 ft., 
the building covering 110 x 200 ft., five stories, with roof 
bleachery, separate cement making annex and capacious 
yard room. Power is supplied for main floor by a 500- 
hp. steam engine, and there are two independent electric 
engines of 300 hp. operating the rest of the plant. A 
driven well on the premises furnish water for various 
purposes, including the operation of large hydraulic 
presses, it being stored in a 75,000-gal. tank below with 
separate roof tanks for the sprinkler system, &c. A com- 
modious office is located on the first floor, and there are 
excellent facilities for receiving, packing and shipping. 


+e —_- 
THe KeasEy Puttey Company, Toledo, Ohio, manu- 


- facturer of Power Transmitting Appliances, has ap- 


pointed C. K. Turner & Son, 116 Broad street, New York, 
its representatives to handle export trade in Australasia, 
South and Central America, South Africa, Mexico, Far 
East, India, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands and the 
West Indies. Applications for catalogues, discount 
sheets, prices, terms, &c., should be directed to C. K. 
Turner & Son, who are authorized to quote lowest prices. 
The Keasey Company has made a specialty of export 
trade and is anxious to extend its business. Particular 
attention is given to the prompt execution of orders, 
careful packing and proper marking. The company 
makes Keasey Wood Split Pulleys with malleable iron 
hubs, Reliance Wood Split Pulleys, all Wood, Drop and 
Post Hangers, Pillow Blocks, Friction Clutches, Shaft- 
ing, Couplings, Collars, Iron Pulleys, &c. 





THE FRANKEL Displray Fixture Company, Quincy 
Show Case Works, San Francisco, Cal., has removed to 
134-140 Sansome street. 
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MAKING NG GOOD 


==<C IN BUSINESS S33 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM MANY SOURCES 


The Secret of Having Roses. 


Hinda: I wish 

The sky would rain down roses, as they rain 
From off the shaken bush. Why will it not? 
Then all the valley would be pink and white 
And soft to tread on. 

Fedalma: No, my prattler, no! 

It never will rain roses; when we want 


To have more roses, we must plant more. 
George Eliot. 


Seeing Opportunities. 


It’s strange, says a writer in the Business Man’s Maga- 
zine, how some folks can see opportunities and even 
make them brand new, while the ordinary mortal couldn’t 
see a thing doing. No doubt you have seen some man 
jump right along on the prosperity road from one station 
to another and you’ve wondered at it. You worked just 
as hard, more hours maybe, did your work just as well, 
and it did look strange that he could pass right on from 
the wheelbarrow to the carriage with a good prospect 
of holding a seat in the automobile, so to speak, while 
a lot of others just as competent apparently kept on at 
the wheelbarrow. 

Leoked Like Luck, 
didn’t it? Looked that way to me lots of times. But 
it isn’t, not to any great extent, at least. I’ve come more 
and more to believe it was owing to a faculty the 
“lucky” man had. A part of that faculty is a good eye 
to see opportunity where other folks don’t see it. 


Inspiring Confidence. 

Another big part is the ability to make other folks 
believe in you. Say what you will, “ Nothing succeeds 
like success” is as true as the ring of a $10 gold piece. 
And it is a little bit truer (if such a thing can be) in 
business than anywhere else. Take youself. If you have 
some money to invest in something, do you hunt up a 
fellow to manage that investment, who wears an air of 
failure or only half believes in himself, or do you go to 
the confident man who believes in himself and makes you 
believe in him? 

The ones I have noticed get out and go ahead have 
been men who were able to make other people believe in 
them. It goes without saying that they must have the 
training, application and ingenuity to make good on their 
plans. But before they can do that they must weld the 
confidence and faith of others to them. 


Knewledge Useless Unless Applied. 

Knowing how to do a thing is one thing; getting the 
chance to do it is quite another. Neither one is much 
good without the other. Having knowledge and having 
ability to apply that knowledge are entirely separate and 
distinct abilities. That accounts for the class of people 
we call “educated fools”—people with knowledge who 
can’t use it—or get it into active play for their benefit. 
This doctrine has been hammered into me by the careers 
of several persons I know, and the true inside history 
of a lot of others. 


An Example of Success. 

Some one tells of a man who, after a discouraging 
beginning and an uphill fight, started in business in a 
small way in a Western city. He had little capital, but 
had an attractive personality and good ability. He was 
confident, courteous, magnetic and a hard worker. Grad- 
ually he increased his business. He got orders from local 
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houses for, say, sugar enough to make up a large order. 
He had his goods shipped in quantity, at low prices, di- 
rect from the first handler, being content with a small 
margin of profit. He became a member of the city 
chamber of commerce or business men’s club. He didn’t 
“shoot bot air” nor act foolishly, but took his place 
like other members, worked hard to help any club proj- 
ect, gained influence, and got the club to help him induce 
the railroad company to build a warehouse. He will be 
at the real head in the management of the warehouse, 
with rooms for display of his jobbing business. Talk 
about making opportunities and making folks believe in 
you. Here you find it. 


A Motive for Action. 


The endeavor to attain proficiency in any wholesome 
line of work, to surpass the standards of merit that have 
been attained by others, and to improve continually on 
our own past achievements, is the spirit of the honorable 
life. It is not for ourselves alone that we strive to attain 
a high standard, but because we should do our share 
toward the general progress of the world. To use it thus 
gives new energy to our endeavors and makes success 
more sure. A man’s interest cannot be entirely separated 
from that of his fellows. The highest success cannot be 
attained without something of altruism in our motives, 
for that lifts our thoughts to a higher capacity than self- 
ishness can possibly do. In order to do your best for 
yourselves you are forced to be an altruist.—W. P. 
Warren. 

——_ p+ oe __—_ 


Puritan Cordage Mills. 


HE Puritan Cordage Mills, Louisville, Ky., are erect- 
a: ing a plant, the main building of which, brick, is 
two stories high, covering 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. In 
addition to this a storeroom is under way having a ¢a- 
pacity for 300 bales of cotton. The mill proper will be 
equipped with modern machinery, costing approximately 
$60,000. The company states that in addition to excellent 
railroad shipping facilities it will have the added ad- 
vantage of river rates, and will at the start of operations 
employ about 150 hands. The principal item of production 
will be Sash Cord. One hundred and fifty braiding ma- 
chines are already on the ground for installation and 75 
more are to be delivered during July and August. There 
will also be installed 2000 spindles in the spinning room 
and 20 cards of latest design in the cardroom. C. L. 
Sweet, formerly manager of the Anniston Cordage Com- 
pany, and later with the Samson Cordage Works, will be 
the mill manager and superintendent. The company’s 
endeavor will be to put out the highest grade product 
at a moderate cost. The capacity of the new mill will 
range from 4000 to 5000 lb. finished product per day, and 
the mill is so arranged that the entire product can be 
turned from Sash Cord to Cotton Rope or Cotton Wrap- 
ping Twine at a moment’s notice, if desired. In addition 
to Sash Cord, the principal product, the company will 
turn out an all-thread Cotton Rope and a fair amount 
of Wrapping Twines and Clothes Lines. It is expected 
to have goods ready for the market early in July, and 
the company is booking orders now for delivery at that 
time. 

ae 

ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION of what manufacturers are 
doing with a view to aiding the retailers in the sale of 
their goods is afforded by the Frank Mossberg Company, 
Attleboro, Mass., which has got up an attractive metal 
display stand for its line of Wrenches which is being 
placed with Hardware merchants through a special offer. 
The stand is designed to hold the company’s full ‘line of 
Wrenches and so to display them that a salesman’s 
time is only occupied in making the sale and not in show 
ing the goods. 


THE Hargpware & MILL Suppty Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass., has changed its corporate name to the Barris- 
Kenyon Company. F. W. Barris is president and G. A. 
Kenyon is treasurer. 
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Pocket Screwdriver Set, No. 231. 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., is of- 
fering the screw driver set here illustrated, which is de- 
signed for carrying in the pocket and is accordingly made 
very light and small. The set consists of a hollow brass 
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allows shifting the knife to any position while grinding. 
The entire weight of the knife is carried by the holder, 
and the operator has full view of the work and easily 
controls the pressure and governs the grinding of nicks, 
gaps and any width or length of bevel without stopping 
for readjustment of any kind. The knife hoider answers 





Pocket Screwdriver Set No. 231. 


handle, polished and nickel plated, which when closed is 
only 3% in. long and weighs about 4 oz. In the handle 
are contained three screw driver blades of various sizes 
and one square reamer, any of which can be quickly and 
firmly secured in the chuck, forming a very handy outfit. 


———__a- oe 


The Karbo Grinder. 


The accompanying illustrations represent the Karbo 
grinder, offered by the Whitaker Mfg. Company, 30-32 





Fiy. 1.—The Karbo Grinder Adapted for Mower Knives. 


West Monroe street, Chicago, Tl]. The grinder is alluded 
to as two machines in one, Fig. 1 showing it used for 
mower knives and general tool grinding, and Fig. 2 rep- 





Fig. 2.—The Karbo Grinder Adapted for General Work. 


resenting the machine with a straight face wheel for gen- 
eral grinding. The carborundum grinding wheels can be 
changed by the removal of one cotter pin. The machine 
is referred to by the company as simple in construction, 
easily operated and as being handily and securely fast- 
ened to a bench, table, or, while in the field, to a mower 
wheel. The mower knife holder, it is pointed out, is a 
new type, capable of any adjustment desired, and firmly 
holds the knife, with two guides or rests adjustable for 
any width or thickness of knife backs, and requires no 
change after the first adjustment. The spring clamp 





for a tool rest, and is made rigid with lug and bolt, as 

shown in Fig. 2, and thus meets all requirements for 

general grinding such as axes, chisels, &c. 
ee 


The Safety Whiffletree and NecKyoke Spring. 


The accompanying illustration shows a safety spring 
for whiffletrees and neck yokes made from stampings 
by J. H. Sessions & Son, Bristol, Conn. The device is 
referred to as safe because its strength is such that it 
cannot well become unhitched by an accidental blow. 





The Safety Whiffictree and Neckyoke Spring. 


The helical spring used in its construction is said to be 
the most durable and satisfactory method of obtaining 
the tension required. The manufacturers also state that 
owing to the construction it is dependable and practically 
unbreakable; that it is readily worked, as it is only neces- 
sary to depress the top plate, which can be done with 
cold or gloved hands; and that it is not easily obstructed 
by ice, snow, sleet, sand or mud. 


——_>-- oe ————__ — 


The Handy Harvest Keg. 


The Union Cooperage Company, St. Louis, Mo., is of- 
fering the harvest keg shown herewith. The staves 
and heading are quarter 
sawed white oak, thoroughly: 
kiln dried. The kegs are 
made by the dry process to 
prevent shrinkage or the 
hoops dropping off when kept 
in a dry place. The keg has 
a large mouthpiece, which is 
referred to as convenient in 
filing and emptying, and, be- 
ing of wood, as not imparting 
color to the contents of the 
keg. The kegs are made in 
1, 2 and 3 gal. sizes, 1 and 2 

The Handy Harvest Keg. gal. sizes being put up one- 
half dozen in a bundle and 
the 3-gal. kegs one-third dozen to the bundle. 
———__~29+e___—_ 


The. New Stantool Short Taper Shank Drills. 


The Standard Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is put- 
ting on the market short taper shank drills with a tang 
of much greater strength than its old Standard shank. 
The new and old shanks are illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, 
showing the relative difference between them. The com- 
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pany remarks that taper shank twist drills with broken 
or badly distorted tangs have been a source of trouble 
and expense; the cost of turning a new shank on them 
being considerable, and when this was not possible they 
have been consigned to the scrap heap. To overcome this 
difficulty the stronger tang has been introduced. Special 
sockets and sleeves are required to adapt the improved 
shank to drill presses in general use, which are furnished 
by the company. These are made with outside taper to 
fit the spindles of the presses; the inner taper or hole 
being suitable for the Stantool shanks and also made 
with both outside and inside taper, conforming to the 
new standard, and these latter interchange or nest into 
each other. The company is also manufacturing a gauge 
that placed over the regular taper shank shows size and 
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The New Dover Tourist Oil and Gasoline Kit. 


The Dover Stamping and Mfg. Company, 385 Putnam 
avenue, Cambridge, Mass., has added to its line of auto- 
mobile specialties the tourist oil and gasoline kit, the 
illustrations giving a view of the kit open and as it ap- 
pears attached to the running board of an automobile. 
The kit is a neat, compact and dustproof device for carry- 
ing extra oil and gasoline when touring, and accommo- 
dates a sufficient amount of one’s own brand of oil for an 
extended tour. It consists of a fine black enamel steel 
case, similar in appearance to a steel tool box, which 
may be instantly strapped to the running board. In size 
the device is 9 x 9 in., 10% in. high, with a capacity of 
3% gal., and is furnished with strap complete. It con- 





Fig. 2.—Old Standard Shank Drill. 


location of the tang for the Stantool shank. This permits 
drills in use to be converted into the new type at little 
cost and trouble, and also enables old drills in which the 
original tang has been broken to be utilized. 





Itsoeasy Clothes Washer. 


The Itsoeasy Clothes Washer Company, 81 Warren 
street, New York, Neal & Scott Company, at the same ad- 
dress, selling agent, has put on the market the Itsoeasy 
clothes washer. It consists of but two parts and is de- 
signed particularly for use in stationary washtubs, but is 
equally serviceable in portable tubs. It is apparent that 
when operated in stationary tubs there is the added con- 
venience of hot and cold water and the discharge of waste 
without carrying the water, and as the two parts may 
be left in the tub after use no extra room is required. 
In use articles are first well soaked to loosen the dirt, 
lessen the work and save the fabric. With the water on 





The Itsoeasy Clothes Washer Adapted to Portable Tub. 


a level with the base, pieces are spread on it in quantities 
equal to about 12 towels,.soaping each piece separately, 
when, with the addition of an inch or two of boiling 
water, the segmental rubber is oscillated back and forth 
20 or 30 times. This action forces the water and soap 
or other alkaline ingredients through the interstices of 
the goods. It is said to be especially serviceable in large 
pieces such as blankets, curtains, rugs, &c. The washer 
is made in four sizes, all 12 in. wide and ranging in 
length from 18 to 26 in., inclusive, to fit any size of sta- 
tionary tubs. The birch woodslats are 1 in. thick, all 
metal parts are thoroughly galvanized and the 5-in. fold- 
ing iron feet with rubber tips to prevent slip or injury to 
tub, make the base more-compact for shipment or storing. 
Every machine is guaranteed by the company to give sat- 
isfaction or the purchase price refunded after a 30-day 
trial. 


tains two special enameled cans, each 9 x 444 x 9% in., 
having a capacity of over 114 gal. each, with special pour- 
ing spout and filler cap. One can may be used for oil 
and the other for a reserve supply of gasoline, or both 





Open. Attached to Running Board. 
The New Dover Tourist Oil and Gasoline Kit. 


for oil, or one of the cans only may be used and the 

space which the other can would occupy may be devoted 

to storage room. ° 
a 


The Clim-X Corner Bead. 


The corner bead shown herewith is placed on the mar- 
ket by the National Metal-Fabric Company, Plainville, 
Conn. The bead is designed for the 
protection of plastered corners and is 
made from narrow strips of sheet 
steel run through machinery especial- 
ly designed for the purpose. The 
metal is formed into a U-section, 
a right angle cut being made on both 
sides of the walls and the metal 
folded out to form projecting arms 
or wings at intervals of every 2 
in. This arrangement, it is claimed, 
makes a particularly rigid construc- 
tion, and when fastened in place is 
straight and true. The plaster flows 
readily between the projecting arms 
or wings and fills the U-section, mak- 
ing an absolute key for the mortar 
and a background for the bead, which 
permits it to resist any ordinary blow 
without loosening or cracking the 
plaster. Stock lengths of 6 to 10 ft., 
inclusive, are produced of galvanized 

The Clim-X Corner steel strips, rendering the bead im- 

Bead. pervious to rust. The company states 

that the bead can be produced. in 

brass, bronze or zinc if so desired. It is attractive in 

appearance as well as protective; it is very durable, and 

under the improved methods of manufacture the com- 

pany claims that it cannot be excelled as regards rigidity, 
strength, durability and finish. 
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Retailers’ Padlock Display Board and Stock 
Case. 


The Miller Lock Company, Frankford, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is putting on the market the display board and stock 
case for padlocks herewith shown, which samples and 
stocks 20 different patterns, a total of 12 dozen. The 
Sample board is of polished hardwood, 12 x 24 in. in 
size, displaying the 20 padlocks in five rows of four 
locks each, the padlocks being so grouped that each row 
sells at a different price, ranging from 10 to 50 cents. 
The locks sampled on the board are carried in cartons 





Retailers’ Padlock Display Board ond Stock Case. 


inside the case, in which shelves are provided to divide 
the stock, and the quantity of each lock varies according 
to its selling capacity, the higher priced locks being 
stocked in the smallest quantities. The advantages of 
this arrangement include economy of time in making 
sales, eliminating the liability of making errors in prices, 
key mixing, &c. The cabinet can be placed in a show 
window, or, if desired, the board can be taken from the 
box and fastened to one of the shelves, thus allowing the 
stock to be kept on the regular shelving back of the 
sample board. 


—_++-e—____ 


The Holwick Motor Driven Meat Chopper. 


B. C. Holwick, Canton, Ohio, is manufacturing an 
electric driven meat and food chopping machine which is 
known as the Holwick Rapid meat chopper. The machine 
is portable and the chopper can be instantly detached 
by loosening a»thumb screw. It is claimed that this 
machine will not heat or discolor the meat or other food. 
The cutting process is the same as with a pair of shears, 
and strings, sinews or gristle cannot pass through with- 
out being chopped. The average cost of operation is said 
to be but 3 cents per 100 lb. The machine is fitted with 
hp. Westinghouse alternating current motors or Rob- 
bins & Meyers direct current motors, and its operation 
is referred to as practically noiseless. The machine is 
handsomely finished in cherry red, striped in black and 
gold. A standard pulley attachment is provided to drive 
slicing machines, mixers, kraut cutters, &c., and also a 
grindstone attachment with adjustable shield, drip basin, 
&c. The machine is 15 in. high, occupies counter space 
10 x 12 in. and weighs 120 lb. 
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The Diamond Edge Safety Lock Press 
Button Knife. 


The accompanying illustrations relate to a safety lock 
press button knife’ put on the market by the Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. The fea- 





Fig. 1.—The Diamond Edge Safety Lock Press Button Knife. 


ture of the knife is the safety lock, the locking mechan- 
ism operating on the same principle as the safety on a 
hammerless shotgun. When the safety lock is pushed 
into position it is impossible to open or close the blades, 
according to the position they are in, until the safety 
lock is released. ‘To open the knife the lock is released 





Fig, 2.—Mechanism of Safety Lock Press Button Knife. 


and the button pressed with the thumb as the knife lays 
in the hand. The point is made that there is no risk of 
breaking finger nails in opening the knife. It is described 
as made of the finest hand hammered English blade cut- 
lery steel, beautifully fitted and finished. 


————~+-e—_—_ 


Vulcan-Set Paint Brushes. 


The brush illustrated here- 
with is designated as the Vul- 
can Set, and is made without 
nails or tacks. The bristles are 
set in such a. way that, it is 
stated, it is impossible for them 
to be pulled out. Another fea- 
ture of the brush is a bridle ex- 
tending 1 in. below the cap, 
which serves to hold the bristles 
in position. It is claimed for 
the brushes that they @an be used 
in water, alcohol, benzine-or tur- 
pentine mixtures; that nothing 
but acids or alkalies that ac- 
tually burn bristles can injure 
them; that they will stand any 
climate, wet or dry, and any de- 
gree of heat that will not de- 
stroy the bristles. This style of 
brush is made for use in paint, 
varnish, kalsomine and white- 
wash, and the one illustrated is 
a wall paint brush. The brushes 
are made by the John L. Whit- 
ing-J. J. Adams Company, Boston, Mass. 





Vulcan-Set Paint 
Brush, 




















Some New Brown @ Sharpe Small Tools. 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., 
has brought out a number of new small tools, which are 
important additions to its extensive lines. They include 
a heavy micrometer caliper, improved toolmakers’ clamp, 
tubular inside micrometer, bevel edge square, an indica- 
tor, redesigned surface gauge, hight gauge attachment, 
tempered steel rules and automatic center punch, all of 
which are shown in the illustrations. 
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signed for taking inside measurements, as in measuring 
rings, cylinders, in setting gauges, comparing gauges and 
similar work. Each gauge has a movement of 1 in., and 
the line contains 32 different sizes, covering a range from 
S to 40 in. The gauge consists of a tube, or holder, with 
a 1-in. micrometer head on one end and a fixed measur- 
ing point on the other. The measuring points are hard- 
ened and ground on a radius, adapting the tool for 
measuring both parallel and curved surfaces. Adjust- 
ment is provided to compensate for wear. A clamp screw 
securely clamps the spindle and preserves the setting. 





Fig. 1.—Heavy Micrometer Caliper. 


Tue Heavy Micrometer CariPer, Fig. 1, is designed for 
use of workmen desiring an accurate instrument for con- 
stant and severe usage, as, for example, in the grinding 
room, where the micrometer is subjected to unfavorable 
conditions, such as water and grit, coupled with the fre- 
quent necessity of taking measurements with the clamp 
ring set. The frame of the micrometer is a heavy I sec- 
tion of special design to give strength and rigidity. The 
spindle and threaded portion are of larger diameter than 
is usual, giving greater stiffness and insuring longer life 
to the screw under adverse conditions, because of the 


Each gauge has a fiber handle, which protects it from 
the varying temperature of the hand. 

HARDENED SQUARES WITH BEVELED Epces, designed 
primarily for toolroom use and for other purposes where 
requirements are most exacting, have their blades beveled 
on both edges of each side, as shown in Fig. 3, thus fur- 
nishing practically a line contact, with the work under 
observation, which makes possible the detection of slight 
errors. A recess in the beam at the base of the inside 
edge of the blade enables the user to remove dust and 
dirt easily from the corner of the square and so obtain 





Fig. 2.—Tubular Inside Micrometer Gauge, 


larger bearing surface for the threads. The screw is 
encased and protected from grit, dirt and injury. The 
clamp ring illustrated securely clamps the spindle 
in any desired position. Provision is made for adjust- 
ment to compensate for wear. The thimble of the caliper 
is of unusually large diameter, making the thousandths 
graduations more distinct and more easily read. Each 





Fig. 3.—Hardened Square with Beveled Edge. 


instrument is provided with a specially designed ratchet 
stop. It is made in three sizes, with ranges 0 to 1 in., 
1 to 2 in. and 2 to 3 in. 

Tue TuBULAR INSIDE MICROMETER GAUGE, illustrated 
in Fig. 2, is essentially new in design, being made of 
tubing, which renders it very light and convenient to 
handle, especially in the longer lengths. They are de- 


exact results. The tool is made with great accuracy. 
The beams and edges of the blade are hardened and ac- 
curately ground for parallelism, and every precaution is 
taken to insure the right angle of blade and beam. The 
square is made in four sizes, the relation of blade and 
beam being 1%4 x 1 9-16 in., 3 x 2 7-16 in., 4% x 3 9-16 in., 
6 x 4% in., the length of blade being from the inner edge 
of beam. 


ImprRovED TooLMAKERS’ CLAMP.—This clamp, Fig. 4, 
differs from the regular line in that it is provided with a 
spring attachment, constituting an entirely new feature 
in tools of the type. The attachment is fastened to the 
sliding jaw, and prevents it 
dropping while inserting or 
removing work, thus forming 
a very convenient adjunct, 
especially where a_ large 
quantity of pieces of the 
same size are to be clamped 
for drilling, for it holds the 
jaws at the required distance 
for removing and inserting 
each piece. The clamps are 
of case hardened steel, pro- 
portioned to insure the great- 
est strength. The jaws are Fig. 4.—Jmproved Tool- 
round on the ends to permit makers’ Clamp. 
clamping under a_ shoulder 
or in a recess. The screws are of comparatively fine 
pitch to give ample leverage. The tool is made in five 
sizes, the opening and length of jaws being, respectively, 
% in. and 1% in.; 1% in. and 2% in.; 15% in. and 2% in.; 
2 in. and 3% in.; and 2% in. and 4 in. 
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THE B. & S. INpIcAToR, shown in Fig. 5, is new in de- 
sign, and is intended for use in setting centrally any 
point or hole in a piece of work to be operated upon in 
a lathe or on a face plate, as well as for testing lathe 
centers, the inside and outside diameter of pulleys, cylin- 
ders and work of a similar nature. The point which 
bears against the work is of hardened steel ground 
spherical, allowing pressure to be brought upon it from 
any direction and readings obtained on a scale at the top 





Fig. 5.—B. & 8. Indicator. 


of the case, which registers the movement by means of a 
pointer. The scale is graduated to thousandths of an 
inch and reads to .007 in either side of zero. The shank 
is of case hardened steel, and can be inserted readily in 
the tool post of a lathe. The head may be adjusted 
either above or below center within a range of 30 de- 
grees by means of a swivel joint at one end of the shank. 

THe New UNIverRSAL SurFace Gauoe, Fig. 6, while 
embodying all the important features in gauges of previ- 





Fig. 6.—Universal Surface Gauge. 


ous design, contains in addition a new and valuable de- 
vice—a fine adjustment for the spindle after it has been 
set and the scriber clamped at the approximate’ hight. 
The movement of the adjustment is always vertical, and 
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the base as a depth gauge. For small work the spindle 
inay be removed and the scriber inserted in a hole pro- 
vided, where it is easily adjusted. The tool is made with 
9 and 12 in. spindle and, with heavy base, with 12-in. 
spindle, and also with a 12-in. and 18-in. spindle. 

THe HieHt GAUGE ATTACHMENT, illustrated in Fig. 
7, is designed for use in connection with the Brown & 
Sharpe inside micrometer gauge and is especially useful 
when it is desired to obtain hights of projections on 
plane surfaces, the location of bushings in jigs, &c. With 
it measurements can be accurately obtained, ranging from 
2 to 9% in., 50 to 230 mm. The measuring rod is inserted 
upward through the base and clamped securely by turn- 
ing the knurled nut. The micrometer is then adjusted 
and clamped to the upper end of the rod. The base is 
case hardened and mottled. A V- 
shaped groove in the bottom adapts 
it for cylindrical work. . 

THE Two 'TEMPERED STEEL RULES, 
which are shown in Fig. 8, with 
beveled edges, are advantageous to the 
tool maker and draftsman in laying 
out fine work where close measure- 

Fig. T-—Hight ments are required. They are bev- 

Gauge Attach- eled on both edges of one side only 

ment. and are graduated on the beveled 

edges. The tempered steel rules with 
figured graduations are convenient, inasmuch as the 
64ths graduations are numbered every eighth line, as 8, 
16, 24, 32, &c., which assists greatly in reading them. 
The rules are graduated on the remaining edges to 8ths, 
16ths and 32ds of an inch. Both of the new rules are 
made in nine sizes, from 1 to 24 in. 

Tue Heavy AvuToMaTic CENTER PuNcH, illustrated in 








Fig. 8.—Tempered Steel Rules. 


Fig. 9, is of much heavier construction than previous 
sizes and is designed for use in rolling mills for testing 
the hardness of metal. It is also useful in hardening 
rooms for testing the variation in depth of case harden- 
ing. It is suitable for laying out work to be drilled, where 
a smaller size would not strike a sufficiently heavy blow. 


—__ ~~» —— 


Planer and Shaper Gauge. 





The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass., and 132 
Liberty street, New York, is making the planer and 
shaper gauge, No. 246. It is made of steel, drop forged, 





Fig. 9.—Heavy Automatic Center Punch. 


the device is simple and convenient. The base is case 
hardened steel. A V-shaped groove at the bottom adapts 
it for cylindrical work. There are two gauge pins at the 
rear, which can be pushed down and used against the 
edge of a plate or the side of a T-slot. The spindle 
swivels can be securely clamped in any position from 
the vertical to the horizontal, and the scriber used below 


and is designed for obtaining different hights on a planer. 
The gauge will measure from % to 5% in. It is like- 
wise serviceable on other tools; for example, on ma- 
chines where slots are being milled. The gauge can be 
inserted in the slot and by sliding the block on the wedge 
a perfect fit is obtained. Then the tool may be withdrawn 
and the exact measurement ascertained by using a mi- 
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crometer. When an accurate dimension is desired the 
tool may be first set by the micrometer and used as a 





Planer and Shaper Gauge. 


standard gauge. The instrument is case hardened, finely 
finished and useful for planer and milling machine work. 
———_+e@ > 


The New Shattuck Vest Pocket Pistol. 


The C. S. Shattuck Arms Company, Hatfield, Mass., 
manufacturer of double and breech loading shotguns, has 





The New Shattuck Vest Pocket Pistol, 


brought out a new type of weapon known as the Unique 
Vest Pocket Pistol, which is shown, half size, in the ac- 
companying illustration. It is a radical departure from 
the usual type of pocket pistol, being a serviceable arm, 
intended for self-defense. While little larger than a 
watch and occupying no more room in the pocket, it is of 
.22 caliber and holds four cartridges, which can be dis- 





charged in one second. It is double acting and strongly 
constructed. It may be carried in the hand without de- 
tection and fired without raising the hand or from the 
pocket, if necessary. There is no danger of accidental 
discharge, as it requires the full sweep of the trigger to 
cause explosion. The illustration shows the .22 caliber, 
but the company plans to manufacture it also in .25 and 
.o2 Calibers. 





The Wright Wrench. 


The Wright Wrench Company, Canton, Ohio, has put 
on the market the Wright Wrench made in 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 
and 18 in. sizes. The one piece handle and bar is drop 
forged from 0.20 carbon open hearth steel and carbonized, 
mottled and hardened. The jaw of semisteel, rack and 
pawl of cold rolled steel are also carbonized, mottled 
and hardened. The spring of high grade steel is oil tem- 
pered and the screw case hardened. The wrench is first 
milled, ground and polished, then mottled to resist rust. 
A needle round edge is put on both racks and pawls to 
obtain a ball bearing effect. The racks are interchange- 
able and may be readily renewed if necessary. The first 
four sizes have a 3-64 in. adjustment; the 15 and 18 in. 





Wright All-Steel Wrench. 


sizes having a 1-16-in. adjustment. A notable feature 
of the wrench is the ease with which it may be used 
with one hand by merely exerting a slight pressure of 
the thumb on the spring which causes the jaw to slide 
readily in either direction regardless of the pawl and 
rack, releasing the pressure, causing the jaws to close on 
the work. On the 10-in. and larger sizes a fillet is left 
to back up the main jaw or head, thereby increasing the 
strength. There is also an 8 and 10% in. automobile 
wrench of similar construction. This make of wrench is 
particularly serviceable where but one hand is free, as for 
linemen. 





PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 























e ® gal. # Db 
Animal, Fish and Vege China Clay, Imported.# ton 11. Soc 18. 00 | Blue, Ultramarine.............. 13 @16 Black D English ¥ * 
table Oils— # gal Cobalt, Oxide...... -9 10 1.45@ 2.60 | Brown, Vandyke. ll @u Black “aa IPE co cesceqss 5 Gis 
bbl. lots. Whiting, Commercial ....% 100 fb ef | Green, Seaaaee.. 12 @lé Lan y SEES tes g tases ceesosscuse 16 e2 
Linseed, Western, Raw......... 57 @58 SET SeGeeeacoscsccaa # 100 th .52@ . Green, Paris.. jain Blue” oe ae Poe i @6 
tebe. BeiPencccececedesscessesi rf = BRE, ABRs. a vccccasess # 10 bb .56@ $ Sienna, Baw. piobehionanqeveccses 12 @15 Blue, Chinese....-.0..0c..0 30 est 
Ged \e @ gai, advance on Raw, | Putty,Commercial—y im m | Umber, Rams cdl @le | Bide: Prussian, Domestie:::°° 38 30 
a. Calcutta, in bbls...... a G.. In pbladders csacnditin beahbabaaa $1.70@2,00 | Umber. Burnt............ weevcece ll @i4 —. ee , a +1 
y ROP. ccecesced @83_ | In bbls. or tubs, 100 b...... x ‘ ie 23 3 
Extra oo 32 @ss | In ib tos iting... Séakes | White and Red, Lead oo Carmine, No. #0....--. - $3,003.10 
No 49 In 12% to 50 & tins 1.50@1.90 Green hrome, ordinary...... 3%@ 5 
Gunes Nace i” G rade, #16.6. malllc38 et Baten an . - ee in on. .104o10% Green, Chrome, pure.......... 7 
mn ‘Yellow, prime...... Saces. = Spirits Turpentine— g gal. | Lead, American Whit One, _American...... # ton $12. ong, 00 
Sac dasb semen @ 
tae ee “*§.05@6.40 In Machine BbIS....+++-+0++++0 42 @1M% Dry an . 10, 250 and 6% ee Ma@? 
qaicllow. . Winter. .....-..e0r00e: & 2 8 Bisse Tdaw@as | 500M Kegs... eecneseeas ve % | Boreign Golden 220000022 xa 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained. ..32 ass Glue— YD me wy and Oi 3 ad Oran ae 1. English - - 
Seca Creer as as | Cabtoet Dry. and, ji, Oi, 134 th ees. Mh eecneseevensscrsnsesenss 12MEN3 
canna ; *"TuZ@ 9 | In Oil, 2 D tin pails......... rae oi 
Light Bera 000 Gas | Common mene ag a2k | Iu Oily 12m, tin pata. -2--0°0. “ CIT awe 
Ree ee Fish, liquid, 80° gai. ‘bbis., ‘per al, In Oi, 1,2, 3 and 5 tin min alin con mg 
Cosas, Ceylon Gb7@ Foot "tock, White. Spi pt" 12 @M4 Red Lead and Litharge: , Log > aa eakasadohece bas 3 @& 
: nani ioe oot Stoc' Ti Raciccoséidenns DO re eee eee os ccccccccccccoccncce ° rke: PS wsneoones 4 
Cf, Sa, zeyne German Common canes 10 eu In 25 and 50 = kegs <oo 4% | Red. Tuscan, Eneslish..... 7 Gio 
Red Elaine..... eee Ferman Hide..........-eeeeeeee- HS 3 In lots of less than $00 tbs. Red, Venctian, Amer. 100 ™ $0.75@1.50 
Saponified , 2 French ..... --10 @4 on ee English ..... nets ® 100 M $1.15@1.60 
nae sat dns seeerecsnenseoes i “oa Low Grade..... "10 @l2 above prices of White and Sienna. Italian, Burnt and 
Neatsfoo Prim sesessese rs Senge 6s | Medium et @19 Red Lead and Litharge ROME cbeuvestsicssebsusen 3 @9 
Palm, Lagos....... ; RS. Y G am ‘le Lead, pamerican. by On late ot Italian, Bey, Powdered...... 3 
s um ellac— s and over, ays, or or merican Mes vobichbenntt 
mat eee ee cold |, Weal. | Bleached. Commercial.......... 16 ‘elt cash. if paid in 15 days from date of | American’ Burnt and Pow'd..24@ 3 
BEE ctteppebstGhnar sevcesncckee 2%@13 WRG. Cai encadebacdaiwannvanseias 20 @ , Tale, French........... # ton $18.00@25.00 
ry gravity, 15 cold test.....0..13 aire Sees i ee ee 2 p= Zinc, Dry— ae — porte ton 15,00@25.00 
eee <7 0 @n ee eee American, dry.......ss.sseee00e SA@ erra enc 2 ime -80@1.00 
cylinder ght tered "- 20, @a0% | Ring, Orange; ccvncseoe. 90 Gat | AORN, Mpc praceash-: ee P| nalith ws.rss B 100m “onal ew 
Paraffine, 903-907 sp. gravity...14 @14% | Light Orange... ..17 @19 Groen Beal.......-.resssceesese T%@ ™%| American ....% 100 ih, No ¥4 T@ .80 
903 sp. gravity 13 @13% Kala, Button. 10 @ll German Red Seal (French American -,...7% 100 tb; No. 2 , 60@ .6 
883 sp. gravity D process) ......+++6 ersesecccece 7 @T4 | Umber. T’key, Bnt. & Pow.. oma 3 
Green BORD. oc cccccccssosecseses T%@ 7 Turkey, Raw and Powdered. 7 3 
seeeee White Seal........ sevmncummalen 84@ 9 Burnt, American...,........... 2 @% 
Miscellaneous— French, Red Beal.....cccccceeee ane Raw, American...... ei iaiin 2 @% 
Rarvtes: c 1 Treen Al, .... rc ccecceccoecces a Yellow. Chrom Pure 12%@14 
oreign... ton $18.50@20.50 colors in Oil— D r By POs crsceens 
Amer ror oieere ¥ ton oF 00@18.00 | Black, Lampblack.............. 12 ais Dey Colors— ¥% | Oxide Red, American........... 2@™% 
SNP eacenseonss ton 12.50@15.00 | Rine, Chinese.................... 36 @% | Black, Carbon................02.+ 6%4@10 Vermilion, oe. tuenel, @T0 
onik in buik......... ton 3.00@ 3.10 | Blue, Prussian..... ............. 32 @36 Black’ Drop, American.........- 3%4@ 8 Oa $0,90@1,00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—Goods which are made by more than 


one manufacturer are printed in /talics. 


The prices named 


represent those obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trad», 


whether from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders 


and broken packages often command higher prices, while 


lower prices are usually given to larger 





Special Goods. 


man) relate to 
- 


buyers. 


Quotations printed in small type (Ro- 
goods of particular manufacturers, who re- 


quest the publication of the prices named and are responsible 


for their correctness. They 


usually represent the prices to 


the small trade, lower prices being generally obtainable by 
the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Range of Prices.— 
means of the symbol @, 


POL 


A range of prices is indicated by 
Thus 33% 
that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33 


@ 33% & 10 aunties 


81, 


per cent, discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 





Aaj usters, Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic.......... 33% % 
BEMNOIN D choc ccconsquacseneeséeaseauesdas 10%, 
Upson's Patent, ®@ gro,, $29.90......10% 


Zimmerman's—See lasteners, Blind, 


Window Stop— 5 
vO” PRG isin: isos sancesan tess <aness 10% 
Ives’ Stop Bead Screws and W -. 


ers 
Taplin’s POTEOTTEOM si cc ctncccccccecsie 10% 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &e. 
Anti—Rattlers— ’ 
Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton. Anti- 
Rattlers, # doz. pairs, Nos. 1, 


$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0,50, 
Fernald Quick Shifter; # doz. 


POITS ..ccccccecececccecceceese $2. 00@$3. 00 
Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils .......2.s.0.0- eb @ ¢ 
Ifay-Budden, Wrouglit.......--9'2u ru I% ¢ 
TE, sca vbinmenaeto%s0404 wv lb S ey! 4¢ 
Imported— 
Swedish Solid Steel Paragon, # 
-scobboxbaknachs awseeeniecene 10@10'2 ¢ 
Swee'en Solid Steel Sisco, Superior 


¢ 
hete> Wright & Sous, q Ib, - to 319 
lb, ¢; 350 to 600 Ib, ll‘ 


Anvil, Vice and Drill— . 
Miilcers balls Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 

Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, ée. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
GLiviugston Nail Co.........ccscccccess 10% 

Augers and Bits— ; 
Com. Double Spur........++80% 
Jennings’ Patn., bright Gk WGr0 


Black Lip or Blued. . G5@65k5 7% 
Boring Mach. Augers. Gey 70% 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist..... 40£10% 
Ford's Auger and Car Bits...... 4045 >, 
Ft. Washington Auger Co,, Con- 
BEAR ccccrcccccessoceccecerccecececces 35% 
Forstner Pat, Auger Bits........... 25% 


C. E, Jennings & Co.: 7 
No. 10 ext. lip. R, Jennings’ list, 


WAT % 


No, 30, R. Jennings’ list 
Russell Jennings’...... 
L’'Hommedieu Car Bits. 
Mayhew's Countersink Bi 
Pugh’s Black 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern. 
Snell’s Auger Bits......... 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, 
Snell’s King Auger Bits... 
BWAR'S accscsocncasvacccssss 
Swan's, Jennings’ Ps 
Wright's Jennings’ 

Bit Stock Driils 

See Drills, Twist. 

Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, @ doz., $26; 
Ms By BoRescekhcnhsnsesosn35 ‘60610 % 


2, $ 
Ford" s, Clark’s Pattern. . .60&5@60& 10% 
E. Jennings & Co,, Steer’s I’ at. .25% 
Laslene Pat., small size, $18.00; large 






















size, $26.00....... eiviéavtsassiol 60K 10° 
DRE srcdhiiiteGi<ciendennaannel 60°, 
Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Dbl. Cut..... $3.00@3.25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 

Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. Ones 


Ames .., 
Universal 





Ship Augers 








oe D'S sesesscsccsececcsscscecepers 
C, E, Jennings & Co,: 
1 Sicmenedten’ Ps Bie oicccnsbibtet- 6% 
WARNE Vi cvvseaen 331 KTS 
GNI ion oth 53-0 kad scales dak cae peadenn 418% 
Awl Hafts—see Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
SOE hae. ee 8s gro, $2.75@3.00 
Unndled, Shidered.. .gro.63@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 


Unn led, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Scrat. Avls: 
Handled, Com.. .qro. $3.50@4.00 
Handled. Racket. 9r0.$11.50@ 12.00 
Elmore fool Mfe Co.: 

Tinners’ and Brad Awls........ S&T’ 
GRC NOCER WEG, ies Se cdes dcvveucdobanee MY 





Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality..... .  «84.75G5.00 
Second Quality...... $4.25 4.50 

Double Bit, base weights: 

Fired QuUanes, « «oss. $7.00@ 7.50 
Sccond Quality...... $6.50@6.75 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Aatle. 
Axles— lron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar. . .444@42¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... .44&5 ¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose...3\.dG4 ¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Style. 5! sabe 
No. 2 Solid Collar....../ jas Me 
liaif Patent: 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12. wenn ee 0% 


Nos. 13 ‘to dis och 4th ee 70% 
Nos. 15 to J8.. “wogsieariagiags® 
Nos. 19 to 22...70¢ 10 TE10E5 % 


Boxes, Axles— 
Common and Concord, not 


IUCR Sock k een eee he ib., 5@6¢ 


Common and Concord, turned, 
ib., 6@7¢ 


Hlalf Patent.....++++ 1b., 94@10¢ 
Bai Fishing— 
fleudryx;: = 
A Baits... ccccccccccccccccccccscsccces 20% 
ne Seas 25% 
Competitor Bait............-++++-20&5% 
Balances— Sash— | 
Caldwell new list......0e.s-e-ee-> W&10% 
DpMAM, <6 ccc ciesseqsoccssastenseecs WWK10% 


Spring— x 
Light Spring Balances .60@6045% 
Chatillou's: 


Light Spg. Balances........ 50@50K& 10% 
Straight Sl eass ee 40@ 40K 10% 
Circular. Balances......--++++++- 50&10% 
Large Dial......cecccccccessesceceess 30%, 
Barb Wire—Sce Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 ib... 
per ib., 2% @2e¢ 


Towel— 
No, 10 Ideal, Nickel ate..# gro. $8.50 
Beam, Scale— 


BeOle, MEUM 6 5.62 vices sus 40% 
Chattillon’s No. 1.......ccsecesceeeeed 3 0% 
Chatillon’s NO. 2......eceeceeeeesees 40% 


Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co,: 

No, 12 Wire Coppered # doz, $0 oy 
MUM 2 anichcresavaobsocex? <esein 0.85 

No. 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1. rs 
PRE’ s daddvudans bebnu svedndes + ceive $1.2 

No. 10 Wire Tinned...... #@ doz, $1.50 

Beaters Egs— 
Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co,: 

Genuine over, per . Fe No, 1, 
Tumbler Size, sf Fam- 
ily Size, $7.50; No, ¥ oem Fam- 
ily Size, $24. 00; No. 4, Hotel Size, 


$30. 
Holt-L yon Co, : 
Holt, per doz., No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
No. A, Jens ’d, $1.15; No. B, Jap'd, 
$1.85: No. ap 'd, $1.65, 


Lyon. wd per doz., No, 2, 


Taplin Mfg. Co.: 
Le No Dover, per gro., No. 60 
No, 75, $6.50; No. 100, $7.00; 
Ro 102,° Tin’d. $8.50: No. 150, 
Hotel, $15.00; ‘No. 152. Hotel 
Tin’d, $17.00; No, 200. Tumbler, 
$8.50; No. 202, Tumbler Tin’'d, 
$9.50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., $25.00. 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List: 
Aplit Leather....... GE 1065 % 
Grain Leather. ..... .50@3s0&10% 
Hand— } 
Inch.. 6 7 8 9 n 
Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 oe 


Molders— S 
Inch.. 10 12 1} 16 3 
Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 1500 4 = 

Bells— Cow-— 


Tormey Cow Belis.........75% 
& 





Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see 
also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 


the advertising columns and 
issued annually, a book 


016 pages, which is sent free of charge to every subscriber 


to The Iron Age. 


It gives a classified list of the products of 


our advertisers and thus serves as an up-to-date DIRECTORY 
of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.— 
Lists,” 218 pages, price $2, 
of many leading goods. 


“The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
prepaid, contains the list prices 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Hand— 
Polished, Bruss....... 60 60€ 10% 
ie. See 60 60610% 
Niehel Pibted... 06 cies svat 06 10% 
GO cn cdsexs 0c een ¢.cmeee 





is 


Coue’s Globe Hand ie ‘ 

Miscellaneous— 

Porat Tels... on +06 lb.. 24@2%¢ 

Church and School. . 0G 60d 10% 
Belting— Leather 
First Quality, Ex. Hy., Strictly 


- dd go 


Short Lap.. 604107, 
BtGNGGPS occ ccce "Te 10ai Toe 10657, 
EAE” DOME... inc tee 5610 % 
Cut Leather Lacing..... @ 50% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. {t.25¢ 

Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade), 
104 10@75 % 
Standard ...... . 60k 10G7I0% 
PS rea 40@50% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and OE. 
BOLECTS oc ccccccccccccccccccecccesesecse 5 
Bicycle Goods— 
John 8. Leng’s Son & Co.’s 1908 list : 


Chain, Varts, Spokes....... ae 
TUBES oc ccceccccddsvoccseccacicctcesss 6) 6 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&e.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Common W goden.. eee e GIES % 
LB. 


& L. 

Boston W ‘ood. ‘Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10% ; 
Star Wire Rope, 50% Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, 4; Tarbox New 
Style Steel, §0&10% Wire Rope 
Snatch, 50% 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
ME 35a cub Uictsabetakixdevisaness’ 30% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 

Boards, Stove— 
Paper and Wood Lined.... .55% 
PE a oo nd oe oe we © 6 55% 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co..........+. 334%4&10% 
Bolts 
Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread). 
% x 6 and smaller......75&lWy%, 
Larger and longer..... .70&10% 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): 
% 2 6, smaller and shorter, 
TWL1OES % 
Phila. Fagle, $3.00 list. ..800a—% 
Bolt Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, 
70410% 
Machine (Cut Thread): 

% x2 4 and smaller... .T5&10E5Y 
Larger and longer... .70&1045% 
Door and Shutter— 

Cast /ron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
Te 4 5 6 8 
Per doz..$0.30 385 45 .60 .80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, —_- d: 
BN Has os '4.6 ewew 
Be GOB. ow neces $1. “0 1. °0 2.25 


Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Jupanned: | 


SO Fe aacdaves 6 8 10 
Per doz.....+.-$1.00 1.40 1.65 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: 
OT i eee 6 8 10 
Ps a 5 05.0 es $0.75 95 1.25 


Wrought Barrel Japanned, 
80k 10 80E 10.65 % 
Barrel Bronzed......... 606107, 
BOVE «oo 6 adie® Wk 1070 104 10% 
pS eee SOLS ASV 1065 7, 
gamers Weekes c. 22555 5 TIATIAIOY, 
Square Tr AE, 
FR MOND: op nace tbtsadcccscecs 
Ives’ Wrought Metal "19% 
Expansion— 
F. H, Evans’ Crescent........ -- GN”, 
Peseemene, WEES: 400i. aca pvsecoe see 55&10°, 
Star Expansion Bolt Co.: 
Star, Lag Screw Tyne. .60&10&542° 
Star, Wood Screw Type 40 % 
Star, Machine, Single Wedge... .60% 











Star, Machine, Double Wedge... .60% 
Steward & RKRomam Mtg. Co.: 

Style No, 13, Double..... 
Style No. 1, Single 
Style No, 100, Dbl. Jaw, Sir 





A i caun ca ddsschasascccetcteas 66 
Plow and Stove— 
FRO Sos aseidaawe eo C5 LIAO Y, 
BOONE: oso 0 409% ho WOR SI@S85E5 % 
Tire— 


2 eee Pe > 
ROrwey IFOM. . os cp cache cee 80% 
American Screw Co.: 
Norway Phila., list “Oct, 16, "24 24. . .80 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, °84 "216° 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, 799.3... 80% 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list™ Oct. 16, BA. - 80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, "Bt.. .82g 2 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28, 99. 


Russell, Burdsall & ‘Ward Bolt +" 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list a Rhy See 80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct. ’84..: 80°? 
DN Muttivis ddeghedebanctheteecent $244 % 


Shelton Co.: 
Tiger Brand, list Dec, 28, '99....80% 
Phila., Eagle, Fuse Oct. 16, 1881. .82%% 


— Nut Co.: 
Ns 5 adits kas obaoddedatic dale 72%% 
Borers, Bung— 


Borers Bung, Ring. with Handle: 


ee 1% 1% 2 
Per doz -é 80 5.60 6.40 8.00 
} Re 2 214 
NS a a the earth's a. $8.65 11.50 

Ente rprise Mfg, Co. No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.75; No, 3, $2 ‘50 DE inaewnd 3%, 
Boxes, Mitre—- 

Cy B. Fee BD COs ices siicesss 25% 


Langdon, New Langdon and Lang 
don Improved. 20&10%; Langdon 





SE ccutindbainemaahiaeiesrad 15&10° 
PUENTE cc cccccc costes ’ 
GES sermccannedousdéddesceesdé¥eukisse 

Braces— 
Common Ball, American.$1.50@$1.7: 
BAPUOT Do <sce<soccess, BOK 10K 10 60K 1) 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60% 
Fray’ s No. 61, 166, 206, 614...........50% 

E. Jennings & Co........... 530K 5 
Mayhew s Ratchet......... -- 60% 
Mayhew's Quick Action Hay ‘Pat 50% 
a Falls ao Braces.......25&10% 
¥. & W, Peck's Pat.. - -606&10% 

‘Grestete- -_-~- 


Wrought Steel.. - 808045 Y 
Bredl ey Metal C lasp.. 808: 1U@SVK LU 3 ; 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel........ 75@75&10° 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets....... 70&10% 
Stanley’s Pressed Steel.............. 80% 
Stanley's Folding Brackets.. 70&10&5% 
Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
SOE aw ove ols Bei ceds cece # doz, $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 
‘see Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— - 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75&20% 
WOM WOON, Hi idicdascccdicenscicces 75% 


Buckets, Galvanized — 
M’fr’s list, price per gross. ¢& 


Quart... 10 12 1) xs 
Water, Light .$28.385 30.75 24.75 = 
Water Pa. Hvy. 46.85 49.35 53.25 R 


Fire, Rd. Btm. $3.50 35.99 39.90 {& 
We wecducss 37.35 $1.85 45.35 J 


Bull Rings—see Rings, Butt 


Butts— Brass— 
NE Tow! «hd cos bs wes oe ond 45% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s............ 40&10% 

Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad... .4o&ma5ny% 
Fast Joint, Narrow . .0&10@50% 


FiNGe SOONG. 6 os ob 6 ss TOL 1075 % 
eee T0k 1075 %, 
Mayer's Hinges... ss. OATES 
Parliament Butis....... TOTES 
Wrought Steel— 
RIGHT. 
Light Narrow, Light Re 
OROUEED ve cecaceae 545% 


| 
© 
” 
= 
~ 
8 
S 


Reversible and Broad.%5é10% 
Loose Joint. Narrow, Light 
Inside Blind, &c..... - 8%, 
Back Flaps, Table Chest.70% 
BRONZED. | 

Light Narrow. Loose Pin..55% 
Light, Loose Pin.Ball Tip. 65° 
pS SPE ete Pe 55% 
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enek: Bird— 

Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
1100, met list; 1200, 15%; 200, 300, 
STE scien detseecehersvetcaartmmanel 30% 
Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800....30% 
Hendryx Enameled...............000 35% 


Calipers—Sce Compasses. 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, per ~ Ho 
ib, 50 @$3.85 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 103 
$4. 00@ $4.35 
Burke’s, 1 pg. Blunt Toe, 3%¢; 2 pg. 
Blunt Toe, Si 1 pg. Sharp Toe, 
4%¢; harp, 4%¢; Blunt 
Heel, 4% Sharp im¢ 
Lautier, Blunt, daine; Sharp, 442@4% ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, # Ib, 3.65¢; eo tie 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Caps, Percussion— 


Blows BB. B. 2).6 66002 nen 55¢ 
3 aS veentea er M. 345@35¢ 
Z . (ines e bauar per M. 40@42¢ 
cabebeon sean per M, 48@50¢ 
duck dae aalaa te a per M, 62@63¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M.20é5% 
Primer Shells and Bulicts..15€10% 
All other primers per M .$1.52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
Blank Curtridges: 
32 C. > See... 
38 OC. F., $7.00... 5 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50.....+++10&5 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75. ..... + «1066 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd .$190 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. ons ? 
Central Fire.......++++. 
Target and Sporting Rife. ies 
Primed Shelis and ores 15é10 
Rim Fire, Sporting..........50 
Rim Fire, Military.......-15&5 


Casters— 

Plate ...cceceees os wen 
Philadelphia .....--- - Wk10G75 
Acme, Ball Bearing....-..---++++++ 35% 
Gem ‘(Roller Bessie) Scie ere 
ao nee 

a NS oscedn 
Fale (Double Wheel) low list... ; 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
% 5-16 %&% 


3-16 
$7.45 4.80 3.85 325 310 3.00 


%, «fl i io 2 Soe, 


oc ccc c MOSS 
voccee LOGS 


$2. 
Lower prices in cask lots f.0.b. 
factory. 
German a ates soe « - 705% 
atte ‘ot 
“Ce te iy ee ee oe aman’ 
2 and $....+-. 
5, 5 and 6..... ‘506 10@ 506 1045 
Halter— 
Halter Chains..... “6085 @60L10% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July *4, , ae 
vert Mfg. Co.: 
Caisiter re bb dus skndbhcmeenenl ovccceee SMe 
Cow Ties— 

See Huiters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6144—6-3, Straight, with ring . $26.00 
6\44—6-2, Straight, with ring .$27.00 
6%—8-2 2, Straight, with ring .$30.00 
644—10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$35.00 


NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Hooks 


seeeee 


Twist Traces: add per pair for Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4c to price 
Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &¢C....-+- WkI0@—% 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain: 
ee Er 6041045 @ 60€10€10 
Brass ....eess-008 eoocese 


Safety. and oeaenre Chain .75 
Gal. Pump Chain... -1b., 442@ 
ridgeport nain Co, S 
"ee Halter and @=1. ergs tt] 
Triumph Dog.......-..-+s- VK 10.460 % 
Brown Halter and Coil.....@50&5% 
vert : 
Bre ast, Gane: Heel, oma, Sted 
10D ...«- eeoes % 
Oneida C ommun ‘ity: 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 


CERNE en ncosepanaapnenbeds 35& 242 10%, 
Niagara Dog Leads ang Kennel | 
Cc hains 5 pended ceebectncbebel % 
Wire Goods Co 
ee. COs 6 cdnndsoce we pocscosnpanche 70% 


Universal Dbl,-Jointed Chain.. ».70% 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 


Bn SN. ocnctibadivswoncccecunabue 60%, 

Pullman: 

Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel yo 
CONE |<. chp hosatenscane<ded 60&10 


Sas hain Attachments, per set. Be 
Speminny Sash Ribbon, 100 


. 0@$5. 00 
Sesh Ribbon Attachments, per set..8¢ 
Cha 


Ik— 
Carpenters’ Blue....gro., S 55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....9r0., 55¢ 
Carpenters’ White.. -9r0., 55¢ 


Checks, Door— 
Rardsley’s eccokanil 
Pullman, 
Russwin 









THE 


Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co,: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools...... 40% 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .30°% 


Farmers’, Carpenters, etc,, Chests. 
CN WOME ceccteccsasasansagnsc<sel 20% 

Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
ee 45 





Tool Cabinets........ 


C. E, Jennings & Co, Seaehieny 7 


ZOOL CREB. scovcsscccccscdccscccenst %% 
Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List. .8é10@8k10&10% 
DE: MEG... caetupeessosusepbredecioes 30% 
C. E. Jennings & Co,; 
Socket Firmer No. 10..........2 B&712% 
Socket Framing No, 15........ 5&716% 
DR < saheesbeeesesescenpanetnn 6624@70% 
L. & I. “J. White & Co....... 30@30K5 % 
Tang od— es 
Tanged Somere’ ang - 0A5ES*) 





Buck Bros........ccscoccssccccsscessses 
C. E, Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181..25% 
L. & I. J. White Co,.....0-.-+00- 255% 
Cold— Ib. 
Cold Chisels, good quality. 13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair sane: 11@12¢ 





Cold Chisels, ordinary. . - 9a 10¢ 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: 
SE ER sciskiensavscessvene 50&5% 


Chucks— 


Almond Drill Chucks 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck 
Beach Pat, each $8.00 






SMEUR «. .56ccc5c0secieeses 
Cincinnati Chuck Co.: P 
Independent 4-jaw Reversible..... 35% 
BER LAD. cts) tan badeade > veandesoes sas yA 
oor Bee CUR. .ceccccocctccces 35% 
Pratt’s Positive Drive............+0. 25% 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 
BREE ooo cccncepcosecoooone oh 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 35% 
Universal, Com. Style Jaws...... 40%, 


Combination, Reversible Jaws....35% 

senesoation. Com, Style Jaws.. 40% 
means Body or Box Body, 2 Chuck. % 

Grared Scroli Chucks...... cosecce 25% 

Drill Chucks: 

New Model, 25%; Geared Pat- 
tern, 25%; Skinner Patent, ...25% 





Positive Drive........s0s0++s ooceee 0% 

Planer Chucks.........+++. 32-20% 

Standard ..,...... 45% 

Drill Press Vises -307, 

Face Plate Jaws.......... ooh 
Standard Tool Co,: 

Improved Drill Chuck,.....0000000.45% 


Union Mfg. Co, : 

Ceniastion, Nos, L228, 6 s. 
7, 8 and 1 Wie. Slits oot 
_ i ade. Sy 83 aid” 
Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and 35.. 359 
Independent iron, Nos, 18 and 318. "35% 


Independent Steel, No, 64......... %, 
Union Drill. Nos. ‘000, 00, 100, 101 
WR WR WOE son hocchseeobtninacn 35% 
Union Czar Drill..............s.0. 25% 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40% 
SGNGUNEN BU,” WR. oi cccscesncosccccea 35° 
ron Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 28, 30 
RR UE. co, enacnacditeosuanseee 35% 






Wentroit Patent Chuck 


ROE  SORIEM, . és050b>scannced +000 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drili....... 807 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill.. 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... me 
I BR icons chksws ene bares ee 4 
Scroll Combination Lathe,......-. 50° 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 

TE, UL, sa nonsdhensepseacncndil 2% 

Clamps— 

Cegriags Makers’, Star, P., 8S. & ww. 
i  -nenahihdsehesess asécbodéannnek cae 
Seer, ~ PORTE Luvs ccwcesaeuce 33 Paty d 

Hammer & Co.: . 
NN Ta 2&5 % 
Carriage Makers’ H, P. Screw.40&5°% 

ee "Se WOME, was i ctoorcenuacdl 50% 

Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... 65%, 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’ 


Cleaners, Drain, 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable 
Iwan’s a valk” 

ewa 
owe Fork & Hoe Co.: 

Star doz., Socket, $4.00; 


as # doz., X 7%, $3.50; Shank, 





eo, Butchers'’— 






Foster Bros............ we, | 

Fayette R, Piumb.. 30% 

L, & I. J. White Co.... 30%, 

Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
— Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 
h Century Horse, each. ..$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
hicago Belt Horse, each. .$20.00 | pe 
Stewart's Enclosed Gear Ball 
Bearing Horse, each...... $7.50 
Stewart’s New Model Sheep 
Shearing Machine. each.$12.75 
Stewart’ Enclosed Gear ey 
ing Machine, No, 8, each. . 
Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list rm. 1, °05, 
04806 10% 
Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire. éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, 
es Liquor, 


Globé, Kerosene, 
See, 


Compression Bibbs..... 
Coffee Milis— 
See Mills. Coffee. 


Colla Dog— 
Nickel oun, Walter B. Stevens & 
Son’s list 


SOS e ee eee eeeeeeeeeeererenes 
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Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods....... 75 @ 1545 % 
Conductor Pipe,— 

L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Gal. Steel. Charcoal. Copper. 


Northeastern: 
TWkUGA—%, 50E10ETYO% 50E10% 


Eastern: 
15a@— % HENETILY 5IL10% 
Central: 
73a@-—Y% 60% 50410 % 
Nor th we stern: 
Wa 60% 50£ 10% 
Western: 
70k10G-—% 50&1214% 505% 
Tennessee: 
We 10— % 504124 % 504 10% 
Southern: 
WkIA—%y 50412%2% 5045 % 
Southwestern: 
i0@-—% 5065 % 5065 % 


Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generully delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 
iB akg. Co,: 
Gal.. 


2 6 
Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2. ‘ $2.90 $3" 90 
Galvanized, or, side —— 








Gal..... 2 6 
Each ..... $1.95 $215 se 40 $3.30 s, 15 
White Enameled............cesece0+ 
Agate Lined..,..........-ssceece Sicaog 


Coppers’ Tools— 
See 7'ools, Coopers’. 
Coppers, Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, $ 1b. to pair 


and heavier, ema eee 
than 3 1b. to’ pair. «+ 28Y, 
Cord— Gach- 
Braided, Drab.......+-+ - lb. 35¢ 
Braided, W a, Se. Nos. 8 
to 12, oa8 § 7, 23¢; = 
6, 2h¢. - £8 of 12 doz. 


over, 1 a less per ound. 
Cable ‘Laid Italian, lb., No. 18.37¢ 
Italian, lb., A, No. 18, eit B, 22¢ 
Common India. , UG@iKe 
Cotton Sash Cord, Te’ ried. I8@W¢ 
Patent Russia.....+.- ee . -20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia......lb...21¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d.....lb.. .21¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted.. ‘1b. 1s@1ie 
Patent In ia, Twisted. EO ann hte 
Pearl Sraided, cotton, No. 6, 2 i, 
2%¢; No. 7, 19%¢: Hee 8 to 

19%¢, in 12 doz, to doz, ita, 
Eddystone. Braide Ros 8 to 

26¢; 7, 26%; 6, 27 Y% 
Harmony Cable Laid fcalian, Nos, 7 

NP s00s cnceccecsesencessvecscced # b B¢ 

einen: 

Wire Sash Cord............-ss.+s+: 10% 

Sash Cord ASoeens. per 100, $2.00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, # %., Drab Cotten, 

55¢; ‘Italian ie ¢@ 
&¢ io hed eee Cot- 


50¢ ; [own x 
ton, Spot ‘Cord....... ~50¢ a 
esnemtaieaien PAwhites Th 40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab.. th 45¢ 
Phoenix White, poe 8 to 12....27¢ 
Silver Lake, ¥ 


Drab ie A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab. 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen.:. . 57e¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire. Picture— 
Full Length....... --. W@— 
Short Length....... 90420@— 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture ort 


Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 
Cord 9 


TGQ cccccccccccccces ee eeeeeeeeseeeree fo 
Cradles— 
OR 2 laos és 'evonase ence 
Crayons— |. 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
paccording to grade. 

Zelnicker’s Lumber: # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green. Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in, 
round, all colors, $12.00; Indel- 
ibles, 14.00; Blacks............ $10.00 

Genuine Soapstone, Metal eee 

5 in. x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. 

% in. poe, $1.75; 5x % x 3.16, 
$2.50 x 1% x 3-1 . 
ae, Black, $2.25 
ON WMI ai ce Socountosnchoccci 


Crooks, Shepperds’— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 

SRINUEN: :.5 <ceusueadehesbsod: #® doz, $4.50 

Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 

Victor Garden............. eevee D&I0Y 
Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 





No. 12 M’d'm Knives, 1847.8 doz, $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
ONE ANCOER, .crccosoveaves # doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son....... 8 doz, $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co ak . WY 
Red Devil.. . 60% 
B. Mfg. Co. -.40% 
WORRTOEE, ncvccccsevicicconccede 50%, 


Meat and Food— 
DIOR «.0nascncnpevcsstc +.<0ir cupeail 30% 
Nos. ....401 402 493 404 405 406 5 


Each 5 $7 $10 $12 $2 $50 


Rach "~ $2 $3 $275 $1.50 $6 @ATL* 
05. $1.50; -eovseennns Ta 1&7 % 
Bead occ .ccccccccsccccsccccs. MORMRSY, 
SEF <chabsinedasunseers scubeotaabia’ 6&5°, 


an eel sls a de = 40@50°; 
dos.. 30d 310. 31: 2 322 


$35. 00 $18.00 $14.00 = 00 $68.00 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. $24. 00. 


Russwin Food. No. 1, $24.00; No. : 
$27.00; 3, $42.00........ ieee ee 


Enterprise Beef Shavers......... 2%@30°%, 
Siaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters........... 35% 
Cate GHUGREEE. coccccdcecvcsoe ecvcccees 30% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....8 doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
ee eee # doz. $4.00 
To bace o- 
All Iron, oe .doz, $4.25G4. 50 
Enterprise’ er eee, 25(a. 30°, 
National, # doz., 2 
$18 


iggers, Post Hole, &c— 


Disstou's: 

Rapid, # doz., $24.00.............. Ht 

Samson, # doz., ee 

Iwan’s Pat, Post Hole and Weil” 

BED. thnk 60dannderss ch pcihensetees ‘ 

Vaughan Pattern Post Hole ‘iiaers, 
7.00 


om Post Hole Diggers, 2 
adhinds 6G ba enGE bes Sobeedaheses 0 


Split’ Handle Post Hole Diguers, 

# doz., $7.50 

Hercules Pattern, # doz......... $9.59 
Kohler’s, #@ doz., Universal, $14.00; 
Little Giant,’ $12.00; Hercules, 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 

Utes  WROMORT.... « inesscsececsvvens $7.50 
Never-Break Crucible Steel Post 

RN OS Soo crac dtcth a cscace ve 60% 


Dividers— See Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers......35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters......35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 





Machines ....... eee 81.50C@1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls............. tahoe 
Breast, agile dk Oe nanthssecshennn 33% % 
1h, eG,  FEROONGE cc adsdcssnsacnccsss 25% 


Reversible Ratchet Die ‘Stocks.. "359 
Goodell Automatic Drills.50&106(0M 10°, 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 


ae per doz., Nos. 1, $4.86; 
miles Falls Automatic Drills.33'$&10% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 25% 
Ratchet. Parker’s....cccesccecccsceees 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s...............0.0.. ¥ 
Rate het, Weston’s, Style H_ Im- 

proved. Caeerevscecescsosccscsss 40@10&5 % 
De, EO OER cc cccsccccend 40@40&5% 
Ratchet, Celebrated........... 10a 10e5% 


Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., 8, 
s 408100050% 
Whitney’s Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00, 
Twist Drills— 


we Bebe. 6 es os ee TOA WEINY, 
Zaper and Straight Shenk. 
65 @65410% 


Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D’ver Bits. per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; 6-in., 


Champion". Weashienadeve> kel eSel abate kan 50% 
Disston’s Screw Drivers, Handles 
SE MEPNUNER sécovcndchedsacdethevsy 70% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
RNIN - cnn pecwpsecshcedtuaiheecdcenan 60% 
RRS oar) Ses 6675 % 
MONNUONRTEEG 5.55 sécdecusvec<cess 55&7 % 
eacead Neverturn..... paceeyesge 6635 





Screw Driver Bits 3% 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets. No. 3, $12. 50% 
Ford's vo Screw Drivers... .40&10° 


Gay’s Double Acti Ratchet...... 9 
Goodell's hate Se ae P - . me th 





J 409 

Mayhew’s Monarch.................. 40% 

Millers Falls, ®@ doz., Nos. ii. $9.95; 
12. $13.73; '20, $8.17; 21, $8.46; 41, 


$13.43; 42, $17.21, 
wan’s: 
Nos. 7565 to 7568, 60%; No, 1540, 


40&10% 
E ave Trough, Galvani zed— 


Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper 
Northeastern. Me oF % 50610% 
Eaeterm....... 504 10 9 
Central. ...... and 045% 50107 
Northiestern. RE 1085 %, 506 10% 
Western ...... 8045 % 5NLSY% 
Tennessee... . .80857 50k “0% 
Southern. - T5410% 5045 % 


Southwestern. 5h 1ENLY 50L5%, 

Terms.—2¢ for cash. Factory shipmeets 
generally delivered. 

Note.—Lower prices are quite general 
owing to market irreqularities. 

See also Condnetor Pipe and Elhows, 

Elbows and Shoes— 
Pactory shipments. all territorics: 

Galv. Steel, Galv. C. I. and 

Copper. 

Be Oy ae Bs ona e css 

oe 1%, “: Ss, 5, 6. ~hdiog 

No. Benen coach oc ae 

Copper Elbows............ 50% 

Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue... .40&10&10% 
Edwards. Royal Blune........ 108-19 10% 
Reeves. Dover. Flat Crimp. .40&10&5% 

Emery, Turkish— 

4g i @. to , 


Flou # 
m. bye Be 


iene 
Kegs.....1b. 5%¢ 
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10-1b. cans, 

10 in case... .G4%¢ 7 ¢ 6¢ 
10-lb. cans, less 

ee aR wo ¢ W0¢ 8 ¢ 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 100 ¢€ 8 ¢ 
NOTE.—ZJn lots 1 to 3 tons a discount of 
10% is given. 

Extensions, Bit— 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions....40&5% 


Extractors, emon Juice— 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F snencnien Blind— 
Zimmerman’s Jap’d and Galv., 50 & 
5%; Bronze and Plated y 4 
Ww alling’ 8 ose 
Upson’s Patent.......sceseeccereveeee 
Cord and Weight— 
Ives, ®_ gro., $1.08.. 
Titan, #@ gro., $9.66.......... eccccces: 
Corrugated— 
Acme Corrugated lasteners........70% 
Faucets— 


Cork aes» ‘anes . eee 60% 
tallic Key, Leather n as 
= oe cioemneg 





Red Cedar.......-40h5@0k 1045 

Petroleum ......++++-WkL0@7 

B. & L. B. Co,: 
Metal Key...ccceccecsceeeereeees Oe; 





Sta 

West Lock Z 
John Sommer’s Peerless. 7 Key.. “9 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......- ‘ 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. "Kas. 50810 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .607 ’, 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 40% 
John Sommer’s I, X. L. Cork Lined. “50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60%, 
John Sommer’s O Cork Lined.. 50% 
John Sommer’ 8 No rues. Cedar... .50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar....40% 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise, Self Measuring and | 
Pump, # doz,, $36.00..........+ 40&10% 


Lane’s, #@ doz., 
National Measuring, # doz. $36. 40&10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— riage gt 


S List Nov. 1 
Best Brands...... rod 10@75&10% 
Standard Brands. ..« - 15&10@80% 
Lower Grade... - Voc 104 10G 80610 


Disston’s Superfine.......-- eescteecel 607% 

Gold BEOTOT. 020 ncoesscee* ‘ ev peowesece tens 

McCaffrey’s me rere 
Imported— 


Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ me July 
Gh CEs acesecces sees 3314 @0% 


haat aad Fire Door— 


Richards Mfg. ? : 
U niversal, — “103; Special, No. 
0 veeee G3.75 


10.00% 
- 60&10% 


WOE ccvcccccscescvcesece eevee 
Fusible Links, No, 96. 
Expansion Bolts, No, 107 


Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
ETT yy ff 







Per doz. .$3.60 $3.85 4.15 4.65 
Peck, Stow & Ww ilcox Co. : 
Mie <isee 15 17 a ae . 
$4.00 4.40 4.75 5.50 6.50....30% 
Reading Hardware CO.....-+++++e+0++ 60% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressore. 





Forks— 

American Fork & Hoe Co.: te 
Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato............ 70&5% 
Hay, Regular, 3-tine..... 45&20& 1242 %, 
Hay, Regular, 4-tine....... B0KT 2&5 7%, 
Champion, Hay........++++++- 60& 122 % 
Acme, Hay.......-cesceeeceseees 60& 20%, 
Manure, Regular, 4-tine........ 65&5 7% 
Manure, Regular, 5 and 6 tine...70% 
Champion, WOGBUNG Ss ccs iveeceseed 655% 
Columbia, Manure..........+..+++-+ 70% 
Acme, 4-tine..........-.see0+. 60& 10&5%, 
Round Shouider Header, 4-tine..65 
Champion, BOGE. 2. cccsocceseess 
Dakota, Header..,.......-+++- er 
Kansas Header...........cesseeseees 65 
Wood, Barley..........sses+eeee 
Steel, Barley............-.++.-++ - 6635 % 
Columbia, Spading......... TO&THAS% 
Frames— Wood Saw— 


White, S’g’t Bar, per doz.75@a0¢ 
Red, 8’ ’9’t Bar, per doz.$1.00@ 1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.60 


Freezers, Ice Cream— 
Bec Paes aoe 2 3 4 6 
Lach. . . .$1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $8.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
TOE 0000 0 ccw ds bees bs 
COGRNN 55 6 hed ee bWalc ee ‘e 5.20 | 


10&214% 


Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. §.15 


Go Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ ates «++ - -80@8045 


Gauge 


wort ; Sects, dc. . 50@ 504 
Chapin- ideas Co.: $ wx 


Marking, Mortise, en 50&50&10% 
Wie eee Shoe —— 
Wn wae. ia 
Wire, P.. S. & W. Co.. habtnitene ne 


Waterproof. Sal. Taped.. 3.65 | 


Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.80 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30; 2, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. » 
$4.30; 2, $5.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65&10% 


Gimlets— 






Disston & Sons.. vaedpabtuie 60&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottics or Cans, with Brush, 
25410@: 50% 
GEO Kincdadnswencadeneed dee cuvseuce 50% 
Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade...gro.$6.00@$6.50 


Dixon's Everlasting, 10-lb, pails, ea, 
85¢ ; in boxes, ¥ doz., 1 tb, $1.20; 
$2.00 





Helmet Ba Meee adv desesesscnne 25% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
DEE Be, Siiinstcdecs seas 33144@334%4&10% 

Grinders— 


Pike Mfg. Co,: 

Hand and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 
1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 
less; Pyko Spiral (foot power) .3344% 

Mower Knife and Tool, $5.00. .40&10°, 

Royal Mtg. Co.: 
and and Foot Power, each, 
sa Ol, $1.75; la, $2.50; 


Dic Grinders, 


Gladsene— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Family Grindstones, # 

ME, WE GOR, eth cs ccckccccces 23% % 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, 
Ball Bearing, mounted......2s000.. 40% 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips......... 


H alters and Ties— 


Cae TC. sc nnes .. -7M€10@— 

Bridgeport Chain Co,: : 
Triumph Coil and Halters,35&2%@40% 
Brown Coil and Halters. ..45@50&5 7 
Brown Cow Ties...... 50&5@50K 1045 %, 
Brown Tie Outs..........70&10@75&5 7% 

Opeest Mfg. Co.: 


A0&10K2% 






Jute Rope 35% 
Sisal Rope. peee -.20% 
Cotton Rope.......ccccccces vocetosecian 
Hemp Rope..........ssse+0+ ee 4 
Oneida Community 

Am, Coil and Halters. +++ MO0@A0K5 7 
Am, Cow TiheS. ...c.ccccccccccess 415@50 %, 

Niagara Coil and Halters...45@50& 5° 
Niagara Cow Ties..... sores@onee 10852 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10@55&10&5% 
Heller's Farriers,........ 40&5@40&10&5% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: = 

Crucible Steel 40&10@50 %, 





EGET ‘wadezuaag 40&10@50%, 
ee ee 40& 10450 %, 
ee Ree. 6624@5 %, 
ED cic cccksns cvcccudsceess % 
Elmore Shoemakers’ Hammers...... 75% 
Fayatte R, Plumb: 
Bic Ti, WeRibecs vcccnsses 40&2%G@40&124¢ 
Eng. and B, 8. ene. 50&10&5@6045 % 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 6041085 % 


Rivet and Tinners’ AOR TS@4O& 12 ASS 
Victor Magnetic Tack, @ gro....$7.75 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 


Under 3 1b., per 50¢. . .80€10% 

8 to 5 Ib., per 1d., foe. . .80610610% 

Over & lb., per ib., OO sae 3 

Over & Ib. , per 1b., 30¢.80&10€10% 
Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, &c... ne 
Hoe, CO OY OS ere 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 
Long Mandles.............40% 
ee re 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
PAGEL, anim wore eank0bs 300 eneans orennadions 40% 
Disston’s Handles and Saw Tabs. 245% 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro.$3.00@$3.59 
| gro . $1.65 $1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65 ; Hickory yee ated $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory.......160@1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted.....gro.$1.30@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc., 
60k 106041045 %, 
Hand Saw, Varnished, a 804 






85¢; Not Varnished.... 65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 

Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz... 45¢ 
Chapin-Ste shens Co.: 

Carving Tool. - -30@30& 10% 

Chisel a.cc.ese ° - 60@60& 10°, 

File and Awl. - 60@60& 10%, 

Saw and Plan - 30@30&1 0% 

Screw Driver.. . .20@30&10% 
Millers prove Adj. and tchet Auger 

DT athe canadebtpabeheenbiate 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 


LL . ® gro. $0.85@$1.50 
en au: and 0, BE 
. 0, : 
No.’ 3. $0.00; No. 4, $9.50: No. 





IRON 


W. A. Zelnicker Geeete Co,: 
Hammer, # doz 


Richards Mf 


Myers’ Stayon Hangers 


Lane Bros, Co,.. 


Griffin's Security Hasp.. 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, "® doz. 60% 


Ne 3E, $2.50; No. 1, 
Clark Coal, # doz., $0.75 


AGE 








12 in.. $2.00; } 
3 in., $2.00; i 


i. $2.50; 20 in., $2.70; 22 in., 
$3.00; 24 in., $3.30; 26 in., "$3.50: 
30 im, $3.80, 

Sledge, #@ doz., oval, 30 in., 
$3.80; octagon, 30 in., $3.80; 
oval, 36 in., $4.00; octagon, 
36 in., $4.09, } 

Axe, #® doz., 28 to 34 in., $5.60; 
36 in., $5. 80, 

Adze, # doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
in., $7.80. 

Pick, ®@ doz, R. R., 36 in, 
$8.00; coal, 34 in., $5.80, 

Hatchet, #8 doz,, 12 to 14 in., 
iiatitann 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 


quoted per pair, without track 


ee eoctecenescnve 25% 
Oscillating 
ELS PI cccnateacancesehpaaes ooh 


Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co,: 





Baggage Car Door 
Elevator .....cccsccoeee e os 
BEE. Skcdiccccccoscacceosses 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 


ee Serre 60&10% 
Roller Bearing. peéeewe eqecéheves 70% 


Griffin Mfg. Co. 


Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00. .60&10% 
Roller Bearing, No. ll, 1 


Roller Bearing, Ex. Hy., No. 
ner Sencesees 60&10% 
Bull Dog, $24.00....... cocccecee 70% 


Bearing, $4.00; 


Lane Bros, Co,: 


Parlor, Ball 
Standard, $3.15; No, 105, $2.85; 
New Model. $280: New Cham- 
pion per set of 4 Hangers, com- 
plete with track.................. $2.25 

Barn Door, Standard...... 60& 10% 

Hinged ..... apdactthiedeta net $6.08 

eT «- G0&5% 

See 70&5% 

Trolley Hangers and track...50% 


Lawrence Bros, : 


SS eae +++ T0&T14% 
Clipper, No, 15....cce0- ets: 


Cyclone, No, ‘0. becdecvee --net $6 50 
Tandem, No. 50.........+- net $7.50 
eae 55&10% 
Trolley, No, 30, @ pair...... $1.25 


McKinney Mfg. Co. : 


} 
Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2,.70% 
Apti-Prictiom «2.0. cccccrccses. 60% 


Hinged aon King Charm. 60% 


Hangers, Nos % 47, 48, 147, nie 
Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..$2.25 
Roller B'r'g St’l Track No, 12.$2.20 
Roller B’r’g St’l] Track No, 13.$2.50 
Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, 
0&7 42% 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16 50&10% 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8......$2.25 
Auto Adj, Track No, 22. 50&5 % 
Trolley B, D. No. 17, $1.25; F. 
dD. No. 120, - $2. 5;" No, 121, 
SN TM BD cceskacisecedes $2.50 
Safety’ Underwriters F, D, No. 
Tanden No, 44..2% and's e107 
Palace, Adjustable Track No. 
132 -~ 


» 
’e 


: 50&10°% 
Ives’ Wood Pa _ & ees ee 25 
Trolley B, D, No, 20...... 50&10% 
Tre cates B, D. No. 24, $1.30; oo 

RS ends 
Rilier Bearings, Nos, 37. 30° 

41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2. mkt % 
Anti- friction, No, 42; sr 44, 

sizes 2% and 3......---..00+s. 60% 
Hinged Tanrons No, 48.. - 085% 
vole Door B. B, Swivel No, 

40°, 


Tayler & Boggis F’y Co.'s ne 


der’s Roller Bearing, ed 


4 in,, $12.00; 5 in., $14.00. 40815% 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman_ Trouser, ow gro.. No, 


7 1 
; No. 5, $16.50; 
No. 8, Black Enamel, $7.50; No. 10, 


$9.00; No, 4, $24.00 


$21.00: No. 12, $8.00; No, 
$9.00; No, 18, =. 


Victor Folding........... sees @ gro. $9.60 


Gat 
——_ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz, | 


Joist and Timber— 


Hasps— 
Hatchets— 


Heaters, Carriage— 


oe No, 5, $1.25; No. 5B, $1.50: No 


$1.75; No. 3D, $2.00; No. 7D, $2.25: 
1, _ $3.00 


Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


orate ¢ 

and Parlor Door Hangers per double set 
with track, dc. 

Cuicago Spring Butt Co.: 


Extra 5@10% often given, 


01 


35% 


eeees 50&10% 


Regular list, first qual.50&410@60% 


Second quality. . - 6060 10% 


Doz. Sets with Faetenings, No. 


1, $0.70; No. 8, $1.25; 
$2.65, 


Mortise Shutter..... 
Mortise Reversible Shutter... 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 

No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; 

Brick, $11.50........ 
Charles Parker Co.... 
Parker Wire Goods Co, 

Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 











Hinges 
Hale's 3 Blind ‘Awni Hi ioe 
110, for wood, $9.00; mons iS 
brick, $9. 


No, —_ for, 


. Peace wnweereereeeeeeeeeseeee 


No. 3, “iy 


No. 5, 


“508 


1833 
Reading’s Gravity.........ccscessters 60% 
Stanley's Steel Gr avity Blind Hinges, 
No, 1647%, doz, sets, without 


screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wri ghtsville Hardware Co.: 

©. &., Lull & Potte?....cccccce 
Acme, Lull & Porter.....c.ccccces 79% 
Queen City Reversible............. 
er Noiseless, Nos, 









Ciark’s sn: WOU  Exekcncacce 
Clark’s O. P., Nos, 3" and 5.. 
Tip Pat’n, No, 1 
Clark’s No, 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, 
3 & 5 


Shepard's Double Locking 
Champion Gravity Locking 
Picneer ... 

Empire ... 


ing, ‘No. 
Gate Hinges- 
ee 8 or Shepard’s— = sets: 
2 


See with L’t’chs. $2. 00 2.70 
Hinges only....... 1.25 1. 
Latches only.......70 .7 35 

New England: 


With Latch........doz. .@$2.00 
Without Latch..... doz. .@$1.60 


Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch........do0z. .@$1.75 


Without Latch.. .doz. ...@$i.3s 
Western: 
With Latch....... .. .d0z, $1.75 


Without Latch......doz. .$1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co, : 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges “—— or Latches 


only, Nos. Bs OP ickdcccies secede 
Miscellaneous— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, @ doz, prs.......... $1.00 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros, Pivot, Ball Beary 
Lawson Mig. Go, iMdatchieas........30% 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non- -Holdback, CO’ st Iron$6.50@$6.75 
J. Bardsley: 

Bardsley’s Non-Checking a 
tise loor Hinges.......... 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 35445 , 
Bommer Bros. : 
Spring Butt Hinges......... 40% 
— Floor, all Beato 
Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing.40°% 
Lavatory Hinges.............. 40% 
Non-Holdback Screen Door, 
Nos, 2000 and 900 40% 
Holdback Screen Door, No. 
999 # gro, $9.00 
Chicago Spriug Butt Co, 
Chicago Spring Hinges........ 25% 
Triple End Spring Hinges.. 50% 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor. 50% 
Garden City Engine House.. 3% , 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 
Acme, Wrought Steel 





Acme, Brass........+.+++ 
BUBOBIOER «a ccccncccnccescccecees 30% 
— # gr., No. 14, $9. 00; 
Columbia, Adj., No. 7, ‘ware 0 
ee 2 er 30% 


gro, 
Oxford, new list. hee 
Floor Spring Hinges 
Columbian 1 
Lawson Mfg, Co.: 
Matchless Spring Hinges.....30°% 
Matchless Jamb Hinges..... 30% 
Richards Mfg. Co,: 
Superior Double Acting Floor 
MEE Scdedeanaccduivencidetod 40% 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 
Screen Door.......... # ar. $9.00 
Chief Ball Floor 
Hinge f 
Ball Bearing Door............ 





Extra 10% often given on most of these Plinges. 





7. 777, Suan Steel 
Standard 4 ite, Co.: 
Champion Double Acting Door 
Sand cenencnvernss 2H&10&10% 
Standard Double Acting Floor 
TRIED acc ceccesssedens 25&10&10% 


Superior Spring Hinge Co,: 
Superior Floor Hinges ++ 0% 
MON dv ecacccadciuwecad 40%, 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 


Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
February 10. 1908: 








Tight Strap Hinges... .65° | 
Heavy Strap see. 15% bw 
Light T Hinges. . 607 |= 
Heavy T Hinges... joe 107 |" 
Ertra Hvy. T Hinges. 65410% {= 
Hinge Haeps.......... 40%, le 
Cor. Heavy Strap...... 75%, js 


Cor, Ex. Heavy T.. .65410% 
Screw Hook 6 to 2 in. 1b. 34¢ 
and Strap. {i to 20in. .1b.34¢ 
(22 to 3% in. .1b.3 ¢ 

Screw Hook and Eye: 


Ss Ee gk Te Per ee Th .#lLe 
Se-inch....... ce cccs ce el¥. Me 
SIR. ns ween bmaetee f 1b .814¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. -30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 
M’f’or’s list, price per gross: 
es. h<0 anlkel 15 16 17 18 
Gale. eoeee- 


ae 
» 
- $35 $39 $42 $46 
Jap. —_ . .8% 8 31 is) 
Galv. Funnel... 43 48 52 56 y 
Jap. Funnel.... 33 36 59 3 
Masons’ Etc. / 
Cleveland Wire Spri F 
Gree Brick Mor ite each ¥ 
each / 





#) 
i 


ee TD RE OP Senet er ree 





Steere ollie eee 











1334 


Hoes— Eye - 


Scovil and Oval Pattern, 
0 pepe 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 
194106 706 104107 
DD & E. Reovil......-< 
Am, Fork & Hoe Co. 
CEFN) accoccccccccccccese 


Handled— 

Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2.50 

Star Double Bit............c0..0.+- 30 

American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Regular, Cotton......... 75810&5&25 
Crescent, Cultivator...........- 
Mattock, Semior........0e.e-s-seeee 
Mattock, Junior..,........-. 104 
Sprouting cit aailinnaeons “a 
Tobacco, Harper’s.. 
SD (= kissanesee 
ee eee 
Cultivator, B B 6.. 
Cultivator, B B 6'2 0& 10K 104K5%, 
Weeding, Acme.... 2K 10K" oe 7 
Seuffle, Lightning............-..- 60.&5% 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 















0&10& 105°, 


Holders— bit— 
Angular, #@ doz, $21.00.......0.. 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
BBPOMRE once ccccccccccccccccesccecenes D7 
Empire ......--eeeeecseecsececnesncess 50% 
ee eee 3% 


Richards Mfg. Co.: No. 117, Ever- 
ready, 40%; Nos, 118, 119, auto 
GID ceccccccccsccccccsccnsescvcccsnes Z 
Superior ......-eeeeeeeeeseeceeeeesecees 40% 
File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 


Handles ....--++.+.+ eecceccsccece 3344@ 40°, 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
SORE, WD OR ian nsovarnasscctsarncd $2.00 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, #? Gos, i 





BITS cccccccccescccesessecsercsoseces rd 
Dash Rein Holder, # doz.......- $1.25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian and Swaty, 
50%; German.......-.-+--e-eeeeeee 3348", 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Readinug..........-++0++++ 
Clothes Line, Reading List. 
Coat and Hat, Readiug...... - -45&20 7, 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville...... 60K5 4, 
Harness, Reading List..c.ccvcocvees 40°, 
A re— 
Belt, Nos. 1 to 15... .75410@80% 


Wire C. & i. Hooks . .80@804107 
Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, 75&10@80” : Ceiling. .75& 10a 80° 
Columbian Hdw, Co, Se sbeere 75&10% 
Parker = Goods Co , King..75&10% 
Vire G .% ; 
acme, 60&10%; Chief, | T0s10% ; 
Crown, 75%; Czar, 10%; 
Brace, Czar Harness, 50°. 
Ceiling, 4 
Wrought Iron— 
Bor, 6 in., 
$1.15. 
Cotton ......-+ “o -Gen-S1S0GSt. 50 
7 ‘ 5s 1 ooks, &c. 
as st tap 7 See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Steps, Bench 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 
$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, ali sizes, ~ doz., 


5 
on 
¢ 


15 
75 


all mses, 
ety common saree all sizes 
P BOS. .ccecs $1. 25@$1.5 
Ww tniftetree mz aentnee a ose 
Hooks an yes: A 
Brace pa wae aehie 60G@60E 10%, 
Malleable Iron......- TQ@NE£10%, 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and Scuttle 
Hooks ....20-0--+-+-s qoterenseeeeees 40°, 
Turner & Stanton Co. Cup and | 
Shoulder ......-----++--e0-+se0+5 10% 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Kuives, Coru. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Retter 

Garden Hose, %4-inch: 
Compe egg ft. 6@64¢ 
3- ply Guaranteed... .ft.8% 5@9¢ 
§-ply Guaranteed. oy 9Ve@12¢ 


Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Tem Brees... s 454-604 ft. 8@ 9¢ 
Fair Quality......... ft.10@1l¢ 

es Sad— 

Pram 860 O0i<..605 4s 1b. 24%4@2%¢ 

B. B. Sad Irons..... 1b. 34%4@312¢ 


Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap'd Capa...... & 93 8 93 
Tin’d Caps...... $1 881.01 98 
New or Pressing. .1b.3°4@ 5¢ 
Bar and Corner— 
Richards Me Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
CORMEE ctancacsncvecncdsrsvconcessssl 60% 


Pinking— 
Pinking Trons....... doz .60@ 65¢ 


Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 
Covert Mfg, Co,: 


Auto Screw.......... 20&2° ; Steel, 45° 
ockport dacccceencesoncesessesoccsess 50°. 
ee Serer 304&5°% 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130. ..50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway - Diceceuicace 3% 


Ladde 
Richards Mfg. Co.. cae Jacks. .50% 


per doz., $0.90; 8 in., 





THE 


Jointers— 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Saw Jointers, $7.00..40% 


| Metties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@25 %, 
eo and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow, 


Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher. &c.......... 30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% 

Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co, Wilcut 

3rand Knives and Hooks........ 60% 


American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Easy Cut, # doz No, 10 Cc H...$2.10 
Easy Cut, #doz,, No, 109 BC H. $2. _ 


DEMO, DB GOK. ccccccccsecesscccesces $2.3 
ee 8 ree $2.35 
Adjustable, Serrated, # doz...... $1.90 
Seated. TP GOB. wc cccvcccscecesew $1.85 
Wee, We, B © Ba cecccccccscess $1.35 
oS SSE 8 re $1.15 

Drawing— 

Standard List........ 80£10@—%, 

C, E, Jennings & Co.,, Nos. 45, 46, 
B&7% 

Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42, 
66234742 % 

TR: cis sacupanchbiekashonenedl 663s@70 
TORU: sv vss sninseensepasovamesreae 16% 7 
BO Ea ne WOR ken anccanvare 20&5@25”, 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Lage, per doz .$5.00@5.50 


Iwan'’s Sickle Edge........ # doz. $9.59 
Iwan’s Serrated:............ # doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ .........d02.$2.60@$3.55 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz, $3,00@3,25 

Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Rubber Tip...... gro .$1.25@1.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro. 35@49¢ 
Deer, Mineral. ......6<% doz .65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 
Lardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


aii Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


NO eck sGtonskbdewcsetavenehs 3% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50% 
Richards Mfg. Co. : 


Improved Noiseless, No, 112...... He 
Climax Shelf, No, 113.............. 
ES PEL bs osasphsconcenenatl 50% 


Ladles, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co., Melting -—. 





IN” sca nadbustectabsnscesesed 

Vien EE Ei Uhubcanaesessannabandd 

SEE eb akapndecchostncbbaseedseceste 60 
Lamps,— 

Hammer’s M. I, Hand...........0.. 45% 


Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0... .doz.$4.00@4.50 
Side Lift, No. 0...doz.$4.25@4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.d0z.$4.25@4.75 
CE Gs i's 0:5 05 ben 5045 %, 

Bull’s Eye Police— 
SGN Ai. > a0 ok vivennae $3.75@4.00 

Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, Jap’d, with 

oe ee ee ree. doz .35@40¢ 


Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.. Me. 101, 


doz. $2.00 
mats Bull Dog, Heavy, No, 
Ginstihscpidiatcsuastakoesbons 50&5% 


Richards’ a a. ee $1.30 


Leaders, Cattle— 
DURE «dan doz.50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 
35%; Sisal, 20%. 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps-— 


Lifters, Transom— 


EG Soh ork Ciuachoskiaksebaacseun 10% 
Lines— . 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
a Ses $2.30 1.95 1.78 
75 feet on iiaas a $1.95 165 1.59 
Samson Cordage rks: 
Solid Braided Chal k, 


Nos. 0 to3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30°, 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No, a. 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; 
DM cans okibhihne + endbee cots # eg i 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, s : 
fal Cotton, ‘No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 4%,’ $2.50; Colors, No. 3 
$1.75; No, 4, $2.25; No. 4. $2.75; 
Linen, No. a $2.50; No. 4, $3.50: 
Se HR MlRnsalasnvetanvantonss+o 3 20% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton. 
$8.50 20% 


Pee eee reece ter eeneee eee eeeeessese 


Goee | Lives, White Cotton: 50 ft., 


ft., $3.25: 70 ft,., $3.75; 1 
js OO 80 ft., $4.25; 9 ft, » $15: 
ita ft.. $.S.. --20% 


Torner & Stanton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 
I RAO... ii chi ons ccctevcd 40% 
Clothes Lines. White Cotton... .20% 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks... .8314@33%4@5% 
Door Locks, Latches. &ec.— 

OTE.— —Net Prices are very ofien made 
uilas gick: 
Reading Hardware Pbicnkasabussecease 40%, 
ef UO. eee 10% 
Padlocks— 


R. & E. Mfg oe, Wrought Stee: and 
Brass -T5£10% 


IRON 





AGE 


Sash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent: 
Ee eee Re 10°; 
Automatic Gravity Metal Sash, # 
gro., $149.58 10 
Window Ventil: NR antrsanaiits die 7 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock.. 
Reading Sash Locks.................. 0° 
Taylor Mfg, Co., Perfect Ventilating, 
# BOEs cccacccessescocovcocesss $0.75@$1.00 


erecccerccccescassececeodl 


Mi achines—Boring— 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers, 
$2.00@2.25 
Com. Angl’r, without Augers, 
$2.25@2.50 
Ford Auger Bit Co...............- $22.00 
Jennings’, Nos, A tod 4..ccccad B&T%, 
Millers’ 5.75 
Snell’s, Upright, $2.65; Angular, $2.90 
Swan’s Improved.............+0+ 40&10%, 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power... 
#8 doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Macuines.. 
Hoisting 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Sain Hoist.30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 


--each, 65.50 





SERED. Sicuee vunsnidsbectukeneuxndanes 20% 

Moore’s Cyclone High Speed Chain 
OS RS ao eee: 25% 

Ice Cutting— 
EE <6 cow adpge<sdewessvwnchon 124%4% 
Washing 

Boss Washing Machinet Co.: Per doz 
SE Rae $57. 
BG: TRIN s bese beccéenrcchsackene $57.00 
Champion Rotary Banner No, 1. = 00 
Standard Champion No, 1 $5 
Standard Perfection......... 
Cincinnati Square Western..... 
Uneeda American, Round....... * 
Mallets— 

TICMOTG, « cncvcesese's 45L5@50 % 

EASNTOE in. wk cenes 4545@ 50%, 

Tinners’ Llickory — Apple- 
OE Kas caves sane doz. 45&5@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 

Seratt Tran -Weekes iiscccsscwedeccesd 50%, 
Mats, Door— 

Acme Flexible Steel................ 50% 

Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50 

Everlasting Flexible Steel......... 33% % 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co,: 


RENE cen bnonkteness pdccaeeunave 20@25° 
ee ee eee: 25& 10", 
National list Jan. 1, 1902........... 30% 
Parker’s Columbia and Victoria. .33%°. 
Parker’s Box and Side.......... 50&10%, 

Swift, Lane Bros. Co..........0..+.- 30% 

Motors, Water— 
ee gE er re 30% 
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$2.50 3.50 10.00  15.00.. 

No.1. 2 3 4 

Lippincott’s: 
N 2 3 t 

$2.50 3.50 10,00 15,00. .33%5 

Pike Mfg. Co., Tool and Kaine” 
NT rn ae 33%", 
Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 

Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
10¢ for each size. 

Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 

Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ for each size. 


12 14 16 18-in. 
High Grade. . .$4.50 4.75 °5.00 ~ * 
GONTIERE  vcsannenesccesensvcadeseeds 
Great AmMeTican. .........cccccccccees 04 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70% 
Quaker City.......seseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 70%, 
PORMAFWAMIS cccccccvecccescenssocces’ 60% 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing 

50&10&5% 

Pennsylvania Golf 50% 





Pennsylvania Horse... 
Pennsylvania Pony.._.~. 


N aiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
laneous ween es 855 @B5E10% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Uphoister- 
ers’, dc. See Tacks. 





Horse— 
Nos. G6 7 8 9 10 
Anchor ...... 23 21 20 19 18.. @ wh, 
net, 12¢ 
Coleman .... 13 12 12 11 11 net @ 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18.. @w, 
net, 12¢ 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
aS ree #2 hh B%¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 
Picture— 
1% 2 24 Sin. 


Brass Hid. gro. 45 55 60 .79 
Por. Head, nro. 1.10 1.10 1.10 


Upholsters— 
PD oven ces gus eed oS eG 
PUNO > «Gab. ds Sean's Passe 304102 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co.: 

Wrought Pipe Nipples............. gn” 
Nuts— Plank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Off liat 
OE &. ain. iw's 05 dee Saw Oe 5.40¢ 
Flewagon ......-. oweets Qe 
ED: ting EY DS 5.80¢ 
Heragon, i, Oe Saag 6.60¢ | 


| 
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Hot Pr cone’: On Ft. 
ORNS  ons65.0cbucieea een 90¢ 
POE waned cn chs eens : 8.408 
iin. 
ES ee eer 1b .644¢ 
7, i, Mes oka cweidea’ 1b.6 ¢ 
OD. sei waned a 0k ks <0 50m 1b.5 ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..24%@3 ¢ 

oil— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Stonoil.............. 40% 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Steel, Copper Plated..... T5410% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper...... 50€10% 
ME ween de ce see's's d 65£10@70% 
eee eee ee 60k10E10%, 
American Tube & Stamping Co. : 
Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70&10%, 
Railroad Oilers, &c,........ 60@60&10%, 
Hero Fruit Jar Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans....... 70@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, etc........ 60@60&10%, 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 
ll, 12 and 13, 10%; Old Pattern, 
Nos. Ls & 4, 50%. 

Maple City Mfg. Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60@60& 10% 
Openers—Packing Box- 

Herculever, @ doz., $24..............30% 

Can Openers— 
Per doz. 

Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 

Sprague, Wood Handle......40¢ 

Sardine Scissors....... $1.75@3.00 

Can and Bottle Openers, # doz., 
net: Yankee, $0.75@$0.85; Little 
Gem, $0.50@$0.65; Nifty........... $9.75 

Egg— 

Hartigan Nickel Plate, ® doz,, $2.00 

Silver Plate, $4.00. 


_ 


Asbestos Packing. Wick and 


Rope, any quantity..... 6@17%¢ 
Rubber— 

(Fair quality goods.) 
NOOR Ce padinn ss hve oh % 11@12¢ 
Shect, oh, Ws Us x a ih ale stot 11@12¢ 
Re Ae. eS a 12@13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ ,0G@45¢ 
SE IE sss Sars so ic hy 40@50¢ 
Jenkins’ ’9, # Ib, 80¢............. 2% 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing....1b. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... 1b. 16@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing....... lb. 9@10¢ 
OE i ak 6 in dd o's. 0. 0.8 e's 1b. 444%4¢ 
Russia Packing.. . 1b. I@10¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Paint— 


Dixon’s Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal 
pails and 5 gal. kegs, 25%; pack- 


ages of larger size.............s.0. 20% 

Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List. .... .75&5@75&10% 
Edwards, Royal Blue................ 75% 

Fry— 

Comn:on Lippe or 

MG fod einr win et 2.6 

Per doz... .$0. 75 0.85 095.1. 15 1.30 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 
re 12 1h 16 18 
Per doz. $1. 75 «62.25 «62.80 = (3.15 


Paper—Bullding Paper 
Asbestos: 1b 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 

6 to 30 Ib., per 100 sq. ft.. 2lo¢ 
Roll Boaré ‘or Building Felt, 


3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ib., 
OOF FOP BE. Fis i bk wis vai Ha-e ige 

Mill Board, Sheet, 40 w 40 in. 3 

1-32 to y Bibes \.cacdaled ee 3} 
Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 6500 aq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll, 
4801 58¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lbs. to roll. 


56@70¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll. 
TI@78¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 aq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 fi y, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and % 7. 


ee SS ree $54.50 
Red Rope’ Reofing, 250 sq. i 
ade PEP FR re 1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.\, ton. 


$34. 06@ $38.00 
2 ply, roll 108 eq. ft.......... 65¢ 
3 ply, TOU 16 OG. Ft... ..cdecs 88¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.).80¢ 
Sand Paper and Cloth— 


Flint and Emery........ a 
Garnet Paper and Cloth. - 257%, 
Parers—Apple— 


Geodell Co.: 







Family Bay State........9% doz, $15.00 
Improved Bay State. ® doz. $36.00 
New Lightning... # doz, $7.00 
T rm Table °98.. #® doz, $6.00 
White Mountain.. #B doz. $5.00 
TRonanza Improved.. ..each $7.50 
Re BE ..each $10.00 
Eureka Improved,........... each $20.00 
New Century..... neh Shimatesan a each $20.00 
WEEE. <,chainecasvatbesies vant each $30.00 
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Livingston Nail Co.: 
as wat an va tik # doz. $4,00 
Little Star ...-# doz. $5,00 
Rocking Table. eee doz. $6.20 
Reading Hardw:s are Co.: 

Advance #@ doz. $4.00 
Baldwin --- 8 doz, $4,00 
Reading 7 .-@ doz. $3.25 
Reading 7 P doz. $6,25 

Orange— 
Goodell Co., Succe ad sesvesed each 320. 00 
Potato— 
CeO ois canscntcdans van # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain............ # doz. $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 


TA ee ak ea cesie as 75€10% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 

ae GREG: 5 casGiceedesandacd 33% % 

Pinking lrons— 

See Irons, Pinking. 

Pins, Escutcheon— 
ee pr re 5050 10% 
Iron, list Nov. 11, ’85. .60@60é10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Eastern Prices: 


spe 

Standard, 2-6 in.... - 68% a “9 

Extra Heavy, 2-6 in.. 4,448 

Fittings, Standard and {38 
ia... w0%% LS 


Pipe, Merchant— 
Carloads to Consumers: 


Steel. Tron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
% 6 % % 

1% and \%4 in.. 

a See 

ae rere . +} See Trade Report 

% to 6 in. 

7 to 12 in. 

Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 


Standard Pipe and Fittings, 8 
to 24 in., f.o.b. factory: . 
First-class : deus doe 
Second-class Vesseees 90% 


Pipe, Stove— 
at 100 joints. 
Seventy, Nested: L. % 0. L, 


seer 


5 in,, Standard Blue... $6.35 $7.25 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.7 
7 in., Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue........« 7,00 8.00 
6 in., Royal Blue.......« 7.50 8.50 
7 in., Royal Bl cca t = iat 9.50 

W heeling Corrugating Co,:s Neste 

5 in.,, Uniform Color. .$5.90 $6.90 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6. 40 7.40 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.40 8.40 


Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, first qual......- 30@ 3045 % 
Bench, second qual.. ‘Tho@ joes? 
Molding Reh Nadas S00 = "225 @25d5% 
hapin-Stephens Co. 5 
ey Hirst Quaiity Sanh ednmawate 30% 
Bench, Second Quality.......-++-- 407% 
Molding and Miscellaneous......-- 25% 
Toy and German.......-seeeeeeerere 30% 
Union ©. cccescccccccccccscccsssacccccess 60% 
Iron_ Planes - " 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes.......--++++++: 60, 
UIG  cocececan + scctnessassscceccnessed 60% 


Piane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list 
Dec. 12, ’06.....+. 6 Saat 





60% 

Buck ON EG GEERT OIE 30% 

Chapin-Stephens Co....--+++++seeeees 25% 

Union ..ccccccccseccccvcseccccecccesces 59 

L. & I, J. White..........-.-- 2U&5@2 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 

Kohler’s Eclipse,.........+++ # doz. $7.50 
Piates— 


FellO€ .ccvesceccecss ld. SKESF 
Avery Stamping Co. 


Standard Wrot, Steel Felloe Plates 
in 100 tb kegs, per 100 tb, %-in. to 
1%-in., $4.00 net; 1%-in. to 2-in., 
inclusive, $3.75 net. 


Steel Pipe Hook— 


Never-Break ..... Knteadeeeocastcas 75&10% 
Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers... .75&5@75&10E57 


Gas Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
@$1.30; 6 o. $1.46, vine ; 





Gag pipe.. 12-in. 
32.00 $2.25 $2.75 aay 
Acme Nippers.......--.+-+s+seeeees 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: ‘ 
American Button,.......-.eeeeee+-- a0: 
Improved Button..........+.+++- 75& 107, 
Cromk’S ....ccccessece eonveenccenesied 60% 
No, 8) Linemen’s....... sesseee ws 
Stub’s Pattern..........-.+. es 
Combination and oane-> eoees 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co 
GON Wii iad cccnuhondesseecscoceanve 
Wire and Cutting. Pliers...... ese. 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
ee ee 19&5@10& 10.45% 
Pes. = & W, 


Tinners’ Cutting Nite 


Swedish Side, End and Diagonal 
ee BS Sere rat 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & ‘Fool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds....40% 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co, : 


Phy mbs and Levels........ 30@30& 10% 
Chapin’s Imp, Brass Cor. .40@40&10° 
Pocket Levels. .........csee0: anaes 0% 
Extension Sigh(s............ 


M rang g 
Disston & Sons: 


Shafting Levels ................ O&10% 
POCUt TAGOM ccisiiccckcacs cosce 60&10% 
Plumbs_and Levels............. 60&10% 
Track Level and Gauge......60&10% 
Woods’ Extension................0.6 33% %, 


Points, Syren _ 


Bulk and 1-1, pepe. 1). 9 ¢ 
%-10. as. ....1b. Me 
4-10. papers. ext se 


THE IRON 


Police 


Gata 
Manufacturers’ Lista. ..25@2545% 
MGS  <iundcesasshougucuacemmbeuteecd B% 


Polish— Metal, Etc— 
Ladd Co,: 


Putzade Liquid, ® gro., pts., 
$12.00; 1 pts., $20.00; i 1%, oD On: 
# doz., ‘2 gals,, $6.35; 1 gais., $12.00, 
Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (% pt.), # 

doz., $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu.), $9.00. .40° 
Prentetin®. POR iis iis ccctcvcccccs 40°% 
George William Hoffman: 

S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, ® doz, 50¢; #® gro, $4.50; 
% tb boxes, # doz, $1.25; 1 b 
boxes, # doz. $2.25. 

“5 Liquid, 8 0z, cans, ® doz, 


Barkeepe rs’ Friend Metal Polish, ® 


doz. ® $1.75. 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 a P 
) { 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 


# doz. T5¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, # gr. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can...each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, rer 






Ge SUES Sal cvonanteseudscaechees 75 
Joseph Dixon, ® er ..10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago.. Ph se¢ 
WMOUIOD. ccingsscevs # gr. $2.50 
Oe chi nah ncanseseced 10% 
PODAMGED 6 ccccccesessee # ar. $3.50 
Pee Es ockchoncdsachsacuaceece gr. $3.50 


10 oz. cans.. 
¥# doz, $1.50 
Window Polish— 


Peerless Iron Enamel, 


Benj. P, Forbes: 
Glasbright, No. 2, gal pails, ® doz., 
$24.08; each, $2.50; 1 Ib cans, : 
Pee eee eee ee seerereseeeresessee 15 ¢ 
Glasbright Powder, bbls.,, ®@ b..20¢ 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.75 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$10.00 
1'4 qt. Square. doz.$1.20; gro..$12.00 
2 qt. Squure. .doz.$1.50; gro..$15.00 

Post Hole and Tree Au- 

gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 


Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Posts, each, 6 ft., 46¢; 
6% ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 50¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts.......... each $1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 
IGN seid ade e ceeds ace 


THE oie ass ocescececs OMG m 
Powder— 

Black Sporting: = 
Kegs (25 1b.) . .$5.00@5.50 \s : 
Half Kegs (12% Ib.), os 

$2.75 @3.00 re 
Quarter Kegs (6% 1b.), =v 

$1.50@ 1.65 | 3 
Canisters, pounds... .25 | Ss 
Canisters, % pounds. 15 | & 
Canisters, 4% pounds. .12 J& 


VOTE.—Prices vary according to territory. 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 


) 

(12% tb bulk)... 
uarter Keg (6% Ib bulk). 
ase 24 (1 tb cans bulk)... 

Half case (1 cans bulk). 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun, q 
Keg (25 tb bulk).......... $12.00 $15.00 
Half Keg (12% tb bulk).. 6.25 






uarter Keg (6% Ib bulk) 3.25 4.00 
ase 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).. 14.00 17,09 
Half case 12 (1 tb c. bk).. 7.25 8.7 


Presses— 
Fruit, Wine and Jelly— 


Knterprise’ Bs RM sad hpectenkys 20@25 % 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, @ doz,, $20,00...... 50% 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, Etc.— 
SO snk ntinns suthanhartbdecsteeecase 50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
Drop Forged Tack Pullers........ 10% 
Oe, SR eae asi” 
Miller's Falls, No, 3, @ doz., $12.00 
33%4&10% 
Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 
$20.00 50° 


x 


Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 
EE SL, chick cannes dise'ns ond sdupened 509 
The Scranton Co, Case Lots: 
Se MR i cdatincknccueds canes $5.50 
es PIER os scnsecdeseescesewct $5.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B 6 
GUE Rig co dencdcwegvedecctsdsccacted 50% 


eR idtina éSyawe ds sav ateackearl $0.40 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


SnOh ..0 0 exes i RH 2 8 
Awning or ‘Tackle, 
Wn i he 6 $0.30 55 80 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eve. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 tn., $1.55 
ERS ea ie cede 2 8% #8 
..$0.65 BF 1.90 
MO ccc daha n, ™ ™ 2 


atweei es ™ @ 24, 2% 


5 40 53 60 
FO a eR Ska d ™% ™% 2 2% 
Sash Pulleys— 

Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz., 1% and 
9 pelle ee ee 17@ 20¢ 

Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 
per doz., 1% and 2 in. . 20@21¢ 


2 
x 
® 
i 
x 
3 
3 
~~ 
os 
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Acme, No. 35..1% in., 19¢; 2 in,, 0%¢ 
American Pulley Co.: 
Wrought Steel American Plain 
BE a dk tadtenievetixccscswtuddors 50K 10% 
Wrought Steel, Eagle, # doz., 
dog in., 17¢; in., 2¢; 2% 
Top Notch, Electrically 
Nos. 3 and 4, ® doz 
Common Sense 
Merit. #@ doz., 


Fox-All-Steel, aR as 

# doz. a 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless.. 
Niagara, No. 25 7 in., 


No, 26 Troy. -1% ;2in., 16%¢ 
Star, No, 26.. ah Oeil gin, 202 ¢ 
Tackle Blocks—S2e Blocks. 








Pumps— 
Care nwhd due se ees cts 60% 
Pitcher Spout....... 75 10&5 @ 80 


Wood Pumps, Tubing, és... .50% 
Rarnes Dbl. Acting (low list)..... 50° 
Barnes Pitcher Spout............... 80° 
Contractors’ Rubber pvaghrngm, No 


B, & L. Block Co.. 16,00 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... ‘~ ‘doz. $6.50 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail Hand 

SO Rin Vadeccnsestensateres 50&5 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low 
SN Anca saeeuhlene<aeelsneonnseoedl & 5% 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top 
OE oi cditnbewinenpeunGetsiacdn de 
National Speci: ‘ity as, S -, Measur 
ing, Nos, 2, $6. tf . 
Myers’ Pumps flow i. Sheneeoccece axe 
Myers’ Power Pumps..........++0+++ = 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............00.- ys 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Pe> 


gro.: 
5 | 


y 
2 


NOG ss00ce 2 8 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 

Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch.... 2% $8 8% 43 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 
doz .50@Q@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, on qual- 
Mies en set vas ease soe s< 735 
Revolving (4 tubes) . . doz . $3.50 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast St ‘' Drive.50 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: : 
Machinists’ Center..............00++ 40 
Tinners’: Solid, 50% 
Morrill’s Nos, a 1A, 1B, 
See Nath bn cancccécestheecacnsee 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5,00..... ‘ 
Niagara Hollow Punches......-. 
Niagara Solid Punches....... 


SOMU30L SY 





Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8, & 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 8S. & W. 
ia ccttdecncanecowctecces 


_ Door, &c. 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron, 


21, 2% 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
Be 090.5 00:5 BBB ooo ot coe ceed 30% 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..# ft. 2%Q¢ 
Se Ee EG acu cont cscecancesses 2% ¢ 
Griffin's: 
xxx, @ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.25; 
1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in., $4.00, 
Lane’s: 
Hinged Track, ® 100 ft... .......93:8 
t N, Bes # 100 ft., 1 in., $3.12%; 
1% in., $3.45; 1% in., $1.00. 
Standard | gf een ? 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros, : 

1 x 3-16 in., # 100 ft., $7.50; 14 x 
3-16 in., $8.7 Diba sctvawcstdatedin Oar! © 
Trollies, NG, Di, DB fh. coccescccess 9¢ 

McKinney’s: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., Be 
0&5 
DB Pe Be iiacei cccccsvessonce 55&7 ho 
Myers’ Stayon Track.............. 60&5%% 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Common, 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 1% x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50, 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail. .60&10% 
Lag Screw Rail, No. 50% 


Gauge Trolley Track, # ft., 31, 
9¢; No. 32, 14¢; No. 33, ‘Be. 

ig conch ahitecnaan) 60&10% 

Nos, 61, $3.00; 62, $3.25: 63, $3.50; 64, 


$4.00; 45, $3.25; 46, $3.50; 49, No. 1, 
$3.25; 49, No. 2, $3.50. 


Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices. 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Lawn, # doz., No, 24, $2.50; M0 
eRe meee cece score eseseeceecosceee oe 


Cronk’s: 
Steel Garden: Champion, # doz. 
12-tooth, $3.75; 14-tooth, $4.00; 16- 
Ideal. @ doz, 12- 


tooth, $4.25; 
14-tooth, $3.30; 16- 


tooth, $3.00; 
tooth, $3.60. 

Victor, 12-tooth, $2.25; 14-tooth, 
$2.50; 16-tooth, $2.75, 


Queen City —. # doz., 20 teeth, 
fe Sf Serer net 

Anticlog Lawn. @ doz..........- $4.00 

Malleable Garden............... 70&10°% 


Ideal Steel Garden, # doz., ; 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18,00...... 80% 
Kohler’s: 





Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth....# doz, $5.00 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....8 doz, $2.85 
Lawn Queen, %-tooth....#@ doz. $3.00 
Paragon, 20-tooth.......... ® doz, $2.65 
Paragon, 24-tooth.......... # doz. $2.75 
Steel Garden. 14-tooth....# doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$1.75@2.00 
Rasps, Horse— 
IIE  s cchdevenbevandeciusehsentdecs 15% 
Heller Bros.’. - . T0&5@T0&10&5 %, 
Liveright Bros. “Gold Medal. 70&10@75% 
McCaffrey’s American Standard..... 
60& 10&5% 
New Nicholson..............+-70&10@75% 
See also Files, 


$16. 
50&5 % 
80% 
30% 
$1.7 
By 


Razors— 
John Engstrom Swedish 
eT | ee ar 60°. 
Fox Razors, ® doz. N>. de 

$24.00; No. 44, $20.00; No. &' 23 

Platina, $36.00: = 
Reels, Fishing— 

Hendryx: 

M 6,Q6, A 6. B 6, M 9%. M 16, 
Q 16, A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 
Populo.. Nickeled Populo......... 20% 

Aluminum, German Silv., Bronze, 25% 

i. Mir Sette cdncasdatedescceuel 20% 

3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, ae amadaes 3% 

4 N, 6 PN. 24 N, 26 ox eee teat 20% 

2904 P., 33%)5> 2904 PN., 334%, 
0924 N., 336% 92081 N. 33% % : 
002904 PN., 3355%; 802 N., 33% 

986 PN, 2904 N, WG Ws i ecewass 25% 

GOIN, GP cinco cnc scee. psneces 20%, 

Competitor, 192 P, 102 PN, 202 P, 
22 PN. 102 PR. 22 PR.......... 20° 

x4 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN.33'4%, 

Registers— List July 1, 1998. 

Japanned, Electroplated and 

eee re ree ere 70% 

White Porcelain Enamel. 506 10% 


Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 


Revolvers— 
Bingle Action........ .95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 eal. $2.00 


Double Action, 44 caliber. . . $2.00 
WeGED “hg wad-eeeen sean $4.00 
SON 5 co Sata vule «eae $4.50 

Riddles, Hardware Grade 
See per doz.$2.50@$2.75 
diy PREC per doz.$2.75@$3.00 
Se per doz. $3.00@$3.25 

Rings and Ringers— 

Bull Rings— 
21, Stuch. 
ee $9.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper ..... $1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
ITili's Rings, per gro. bores, 
$4.60@$4.75; per doz. bores, 
490@ 45¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
55 @65¢ 

Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 


doz .85 @95¢ 

Blair's Rings. .per gro.$5.50@ $6.00 
Blair’s Ringers..per doz.65@v0¢ 

Rivets— 
Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 
Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 

TS ol kw a 6c krees 80 @ 80610 % 
Bifurcated and Tubular— 

Assortell in Pasteboard Bores. 
Bifurcated, per dozen bores, 50 


count, 40@45¢; 100 count, 50@ 
634, 
Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 
60@68¢ ; 100 count, $1.12@$1.26 
Rollers— 
Cronk’s Stay, No. 50.............. . $1.90 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
NO; 88, GUIS; No, @.. 06.5000: $0.75 
EME US in dakactn-d cancaddisicewd 4 40°, 


lichards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
O. K. Adj. and Reversible No, 58.50¢ 


Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57........ 50% 
Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 60.......... 50% 
PO FA Wi dandin das ved cscdeccd 60% 
Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. diam. 


’ and larger: 
Highest Grade... 


-1b.814@8%¢ 


wt |. fp es 10.814 @8lo¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
PO Bee gan da ls 0s 1b.7@7%4e¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
WEA eos cys «es 1b.74@M¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn: 
| ty aaa 1b. 614@614¢ 
Cotton Rope: 
Best, %-in. and larger. 164%4@ 18¢ 
Medium, 4-in. and larger.15@ 16¢ 
Common, Yin. and larger. .74¢ 
In coils, 14¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 
zarens. No. 1, 4-in. and up 
Lint eRe Oe ob aiamléls 6@b6%4¢E 
Thread, No. 2, \4-in. and up, 
WUNNWaciic nes ce ncamk ocak Aca ae 5Y,@6¢ 
Wire Rope— 
GORCERIIOE ooo. sc cccas S7Vnk214 Y, 
PM Reicciehscetcitas. 55k214% 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 





pS a re 20%, 
Rules 
SIN s kG heed Kewanee GOES Y. 
BOE 6 itis 6 na ccc eee ts be 
Chapin-Stephens Co,: 
OS See eae x 
NN S090 nakces oidcyoasre ads 40°% 
ei ied Lb Sa odungtu dienes 25(@25&10°7 
Miscellaneous ............... 50@50&107, 
a Combination............. 55% 
eae 50@ % 
Keuffel & Esser Co,: es 
Folding, Wood.........cccoss.-- 35&10% 
Folding, eS 33%4&10% 
RA Cn Cin sccdousencesiand 5N& 19° 
Lufkin’s Lumber,................. 50&10°% 
Unson Nut Co.,: 
Boxwood ..... bateaedbdens neds 60@60&10% 
PORE erated bist ateds 35&10@35&10&10% 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weiahts— 
See Weights, Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Sew Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 





Hand, Rip and Panel. .-+-0.+ 38853 


Miter’ Bai and Compass.......+..40% 


w 
Chapin- = hens Co,: 


Turning Saws and Frames.30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping W : 
Sterling Kitchen Saws... .30&10&10% 
Disston’s: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. 50% 
Band, 2 to 18 in, wide............ 4 
Band, % to 1%6....ccccccccccccceced 60% 
PED - scndséven cake paceseenensanal 45% 
ee eS 507 
Mulay, Mill and Drag........ occodll 
Framed Woodsaws.......cccccccecess 3% 
Woodsaw Blades......... éscoevencsenee 


Woodsaw Rods, Tinned.... 
Bot § Saws, Nos, B, 99, 9, 1 
Hand een ‘Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1 
0, 00, Combination... ee 
Compass, Key Hole, &e. 
Hand Ice Saws.........+.++ ved 
Butcher Saws and Blades......... 
. E. Jennings & Co,’s: 














Back Saws.......... oececs eseccecse 
Butcher Saws........ccccesss000 B&T% 
Compass and Key “Hole sear oy 
Framed Wood Saws....:...... Bara 
SE ae ncnnecennen cece 
Wood Saw Biades......... “aeigaree 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws ++ +-15&10 
Star Saw Blades.......... oescoe 15&10 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50% 
Butcher Saws Blades........... 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.30 
Simonds’ : 
Giroular Baws... ...cccccccoccccccces 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws.30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts..........- 40&10% 
— Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.45 
RNIN 6c i.3ssbehievednenkadieel 50% 
Back Saws.. ‘ eerie 6 
Butcher Saws.. ain maelss 
os eC 


Hand Saws, Bay State Bane wit 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. B@B&T YY, 


nee SAMIR Li pionsusiscnrns sate 407% % 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws..........+ «00% 
Hack Saw Biades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston's: 
Concave Blades.......... cocsecsncenall 
Chromol Blades.......... ccecccccee 
Hack Saw Frames.........-.++++5-. : 


Simonds, 2%; The Best, 35%; 
Calley. a cien Rihana’ pesasveesoveges 35% 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co. 

Hack Saw Frames, Nos, 175, 180... 
Hack 8 Nos, 175, 180, aplets, 
ack Saws, Nos, complete 

40&7 


Goodell’s Hack Saw_Blades.. 08107 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Blades... .35&54&10% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades... .15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. (30&10&5% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. "30&10&10% 
Bterting oot ose oe a” Machines, 
each No, 2, $30.00. .10% 





Victor’ Hack i: Blades... 20% 
Victor Hack Saw Saw Frames...........40% 
er 
National Gana’ Blades, Hand 
Frames, Power Blades.......... 40% 
any Scroll— 
he ES eicineninnnll % 
poet ror | one Blades........-- 40%, 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, #18; 
with boring attachment, $20......20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00.... ; 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and “$4.00 


15&10% 
Seales— 
Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 
Union Platform, Stpd.$2.20@2.30 






Chatillon’s: 
Se eT 5% 
Favorite ........ 40% 
Grocers’ Trip Scal oe WZ 
The Standard Portables...........-- 40% 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- 
Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle..... doz .$1.85@2.10 
Boz, 2 Handile..... doz . $2.35@2.50 


Ship. . . Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Chapin- Stephen s Co, "Rox. -s0;@80& 10” 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot............ 


Serews—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1% $3.00@8.25: 1%. 
$3. 50@ 8.75 
Bench, Wood.. . 20020 10 
Hand, Wood.... _ 704 10706 104107, 
Chapin-Stephens Co, ES 
TO@T0&10& 244 % 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— 


Lag, Cone Point......... 8041) 
Coach, Gimlet Potnt...... 8045 
Mont MO ssc as 508 70410@75% 
Jack Screws-- 
Standard TAst........ 7k10@75% 
Biifiers Walls. ....<cc-.<assasaed 50410109 
Swett Iron Works.............. -. .TO@T5%, 


- 


Machine— 
Cut Tread, Iron, Brass or 
Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 


50@50€ 10 % 
Fillister Head. -40@ wees 


Rolled Thread, F. "H. or R. 


s bckb oeecen cones 4 we i0% 
F. H. or 'R. "H., ” "Brass, 7. 
ee 65£10% 
Set and Cap— 
Re), | Ere T5L10ET4% 
Set (Steel), _ — over 
PE a4 sv tanewecsetessan® 
Oe. ee CRD. ceccve 0b 477, 


Hez. Hd. Cap.......- WEE OY 
ee, Ge, Cs 6 <5 sea eee piv d) 
Fillister Ha ‘Cap... - 6047 
Wood— 
List July 28, 1908. 


Flat Head, Iron.... . Zz 
Round Head, Iron... .8545@..% 
Flat Head, Brass... . .8045@.. 7 
Round H ead, Brass. TI5@ . = 
Flat Head, Bronze... .€5@..% 
Round Head, Bronze. 72%45@. 5 ae 
Drive Screws.......87é5@..% 


Scroll Saws-— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting or Pol- 

ished . $6.25@ $6.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Web. $6.50@$6.75 
Solid Steel, Web and Backs Pol- 


ished vein ae do eu $7.00@ $7.25 
Bush, Weed pd Bramble, 
OE acsnnccake $6.50@ $6.75 


Grain, Painted, * Cutting Edge 
Pemshned .cccesecs .25@$8.50 

Clipper Grain, Bronze Web. 
$8.50@$8.75 


Seeders, Raisin— 
ES ES RE 25@30% 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Fray’s Tool Handles, Nos, 1, $12; 

MNO Me neta canbe 50 
Millers ‘Falls Adj. Tool Handles, No, 

1, $12; No, 4, $12; No, 5, $18. -208&10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Rake, snare and Hoe, # doz, ™~ 
No, 3 P F $7.25 


mene Nall 
Octagon ....... gro.$s. he 
DE SOROG. us dcceavegegnseoonnsesase’ 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.............- 307 
BEREOO SD  sene scccceccsenccesss ¥ gro. $9.00 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup Pt.....40&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40&10% 
Victor Knurled, Cup Pt....8 gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular list..........15@U&10% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion .....sceseees eocecccccoeseos 40% 


eee ar 40% 
os Star, Monarch and Tri- | 





DR bilan dhs cna kvtndhagehs thekaell 
Giant Royal Cross Cut.....8 doz. $7.50 
Morrill’s No, inppetwacegunenda $15.00 
Nos. 3 and ‘. Cross Cut....$20.60 
No, BER. con covepedgocccensa $30.00 {a 
MOREE, Sh BB vccnessevviennd $15.60 (8 
No. 1 Old ‘stsic bankapeebubnell $10.00 
peste) co cacccccccccsecsss ---$16,25 

Royal, Hand............ # doz. $4.59 

Seymour Smith & So eoseosedeeae 

Taintor Positive.............. # doz. $6.75 

Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
# doz., net, $24.00 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......- o0edO% 
Shasponses, Knite— 

Pike Mfg. C 


oO. 
pe Pocket Knife oe, 


Natural ‘Grit Carving Knife ~~ 
Hones, # doz.........+.-+.-- $3.00 {Ss 
Quick Cut eees Carving 
Knife Hones, # doz...... $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
Hones, # doz.......... coccctbeee 
Skate— = 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .50% 


Shaves, Spoke— 


Deas hin oes oe 000s pane 


doz . $2.00 







Chapin-Stephens Co...... 30@30& 10° 

Goodell’s, #@ doz. $9.00. +++ -15&10% 

Seymour Smith & Son’s...........-. 50% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9in. 


Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 

Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 

Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality Jap..... “poatoes? 

Best Quality Nickel... .60€1065 


Tailors’ Shears...... . 40404107, 
Acme Cast Shears............. 40@40&5 % 
Columbian Cutlery Co,: 
Sheep, 1900 list............... 30& 10.45 °% 
SERRE cd chhnonsdhegbhvansesedes encod 50&10% 
ND WD BER. onsncnshssccion 50&10% 


W. H. Compton Shear Co.: 
Japan Handles, Nickel Blades, 
60K10&5% 
Full Nickel..............-...- 50d 1085% 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears.......... 
National Cutlery Go. Nickel Pisted.” 


60&10%; Japan Handles........ 70&10% 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 
Rest Quality Jap’d............. 60&10% 
Rest Quality Nickeled.......... 50&10% 
MIE nitgctacscvnensaebscesetekeeer 5%, 
Tinners’ Snins- 
Steel Blades....... 20£5 @ 204 10% 
Steel Latd Blades......... 50410 
Acme Cast Snips.............. 40@15&5° 
W. H. Comnton Shear Co., Worged 
Pe ee , 





Forged votre Steel Blades, Ber- 
lin- oo OY, 





0. 2 to 

Dine scesbasasssest sevaeeeke ie 33°47 Ye? 

National Cutlery Co,’s Forged Steel. $0°, 
SNS o PI, 5 nn banbewceuanebamadte 

aw 8. * Ww. Forged a 25 ¥ 


Pruning Shears— 
Columbian Cutlery Co.: 

Hedge, Wilcut Brand........... 60&10% 

Lawn and Border, Wilcut oaee, 


W. H, Compton Shear Co,, Dropped 
WORGOE DRAG, . .ccccncsosecvedsedsnese 35% 
Cronk’s Hand Shears.............. 334% 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .33% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning iit 
and Saw, # doz, $18.00........... 2% 


° 


Disston’s Pruning’ Hook only, # 
om. SR ED: ccninstcatrveoniebadnennes< 25% 
: see Mfg, Co.: 
eran sponge. all grades edeinesel 40% 

DP Sino Ge ew Sabine gad Plveccnsencd 410&10% 

Seymour Smith “ Son’s: 

SUM RE. a loch adn sh goddunnse te 70% 


Standard Tree Pruners...... 
Wood Handle Pruning Shears.. 40% 


Sheaves— Sliding Door— 


Reading ......ccccccccccccccccsoscccess 40% 
BR, & Be. Vist... .cccccccccccccccccceses 15% 
Sliding Shutter— 
Reading i Sa chaesioben onete oveee 0% 
Ry es | Baka verde botenseonssnesond 15% 


Sheils—_Shelis, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Beet: 
Climax, 10 and gauge pcececed 605% 
Club, Rival, ease irst Quality, 
0&5 % 


Paper Shells, Empt 
New Rapid, 10, 2, "is and 20 gauge, 


B&10% 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; dame and 
agic, 10, 12, 16 and 2 gauge; 


Ideal, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 


Leader grade.............seese+: 5&5 % 
Union, League, 10 and 12 gauge, 
SD ens nachnceeunnesousness 23% 


New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
OE FD. GAUBBe oc cccccccccccccesccess 20% 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; a. Union, 14, 16 

and 20 owt war Grade. .20% 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade.......... Hoes % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade....... os - 04106 10% 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders......... 0% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders. 40&5% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders, 40&10&10% 
Winchester: 


Smokeless: Repeater Grade...... W&5Y 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&10% 
Black Powder... ........--sscccsseeees 40% 


Shingles, Metail— 
Edwards Mfg. Co.: cer. 8. 
Painted. Galv. 
$4 $6.00 


BPE Misancscnyeiessoest 25 

BY OF Mvvpadenksasacces +» 4,50 6.25 

oak enkae beaseninaodin 4.75 6.50 
Wheeling pereestins Co.: 

Dixie, 14 x @ in. $4.05 $5.05 

Dixie, 10 x 14 in.. 4,3 5.45 

Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.25 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, A 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 

TrOM ...cceeeeee per keg.$}.10 

DE dh 4cnkweesé per Be $3.85 


Burden’s, all sizes....... eons. @ keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. ba 
en; eth 00 Bs. ic vn ckcwes $1.9 
Drop, B and larger........ 1.95 
PE Nae 6rtdnnsecnc nes a 
DREOG Sse ue saaws covuve Se 


ET ee ET EET TE eee 
Shovels and Spades— 
Association List. .404714@ j0€10% 


Avery Stamping Co. knees ae gbiiseted 40% 
Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle........ $2.50 @ $2.75 
Wood and Mall, D Handle, 
$2.65 @ $2.90 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation, gro.... .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 

Sifters, Ash— 


Acme Ball Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
Automatie Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 
WP MGR ache nbavesesnscosensansessia $39.00 

Sieves, Seamless Metallic 

r——Per dozen. 
EE bukinnt: ee 1 18 2 
Tron Wire....81.05 1.05 1.29 1.20 
Tinned Wire..$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested. 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 


Mesh 20, Nested. . . .doz. $1.0001.05 
Mesh 2}, Nested... .doz. $1.80@1.40 


Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted. Standard list: 

22 @ 12 to 22 @ 3% in...... 60% 

20 @ 23 to 24 x 50 im..... 

25 z 60 to 2} 2 120 in..... 
ne: Be TE, -ancucccnnecnseuseu 60”, 
HOSE. Thave o at ontt form 
tn lists used by job bbe roan i” 

Skeins, ee: 
Cast Tron. ....e024+-T0@ME10% 
EOE css ddc 0 eGo 60 -- 35@40% 
Slates, Schoo!l— 
Factory Shipments. 





© I ks se 20658 50@50£ 10% 
Eureka, Unexcelled Notaless.. 
6047 tens. 


Victor A, Noiseless .604¢4 tens £5% 





Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 
German cores cesses s AOGHEI0% 


Covert Mfg, C 
Derby, 23% > Cankes, 30&2%; Yankee 


Roiler, S027. 
High Grade, 40%; Trojan.........- 40 
TOGA cscrcceececccccescocsevessioces 5% 
Snaths— 


Grass Scythe........-50@50€5% 


Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Good Quality...... .50&10@60654 


ME ee ackece snes 60@604 10% 
International Silver Co: 
1847 Rogers Bros...........+s++++ eae 
Hogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
Eagle Brand.............. ove. -D0&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............- 60% 
Wm. Kogers & Son.........+.- 60.10% 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ 60@60£5% 


Tinned Iron— 
TEAS ..ccccecees per gro. 50@s5¢ 


CUNO 0's 8s - per cro .$0.90@$1.00 
Ages Mts. oy _ 50¢ @ss¢ 

ea Spoons Oh. s satanawad 

Table Spoons, # gro........ $0, 1.00 

Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 
Chicago (Coi — davoosannasacesge ‘date? 
SAa TRIMMED ss pod<ns icv nndnessaseseiar 20% 
Pullman Door and Gate...........+- 10% 
Reliance (Coil)........sccsesssee-- 10& 10% 
SP MEE doccsvccscdcccoussacteoaew  :} 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 im.......... # doz, $ 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
WM in. and Wider: Per 100 t. 
Bla pes <0 aoe 


OR ccas 
he Bright... 75@85.00 
Brigh ° “pa.25c480.50 
Painted * sont Springs: 
1% v7 2 @ 26....per pair.45 7¢ 
Lg 23 x 28.. -per pair.68@71¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70%; Na- 
+ tional, # doz.. 1 
SENINE is 06s auvcccns %, 
Hero Fruit Jar Sod se nee 
Poe See No ove, -% 






Nickel plated. . ,aae Jan. &, 1900. 
Steel and Iron, 80@—% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
7-Bevele ........ UL 104 10@70 % 
Iron Hdl, Try ‘ee and T- 


Ee é5.6% 0% a 10 1 
Disston’s Try Soxeeee “or Borel 


Squeezers, Lemon 


Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


Cheap ......0000+40 02. $1.00 
Good Grade...........doz. “- 


Tinned Iron....... doz .$0.75@1. 

Iron, Porcelain Lined. . Gente 6 

v ictor, PB Bisset eects Sésvecesesed $9.00 
Staples— 

Barbed Blind...... .85&5 85410%, 

Electricians’ ...... 80€1 10485 % 

Fence Staplee, Polished, $1.70; 
dette Pre tt $2.00 


Poultry Netting Staples....... 
per 1b. 84@3\¢ 
Steels, Butchers'’— 


DOD. 4D histaddincnindvéscsivecdina 
WONG TNL darics Neie sce wenceine. 


Steelyards—... “30@30610% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ..... -- 50@50£ 

Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Seen nt 
Derby Screw Plates... 25% 
Green River............. , 
Lightning Screw Plat 
Little eon iuaiwe\tieiicece 





Stone rs, Cherry— 


POI =o sphesninacciccicdc oseten 25@30% 
= Stones, Axe— : 
ike Mf Cc 2 
kinds) srepeeesaeshorersemerte OS 


Glass Cutters’ Stones— 
Pike Mfg. Glass Cutters’ aa 
and Stipphes Weeeseosavaasincscemesen 40% 


Stones, Oil, &c.— 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: +i} 
Arkansas St, No. 1, 3 to 5% in e 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in. $3.50 
Arkansas “ee No, 1 b ebteqaad $1. 
Lily White \V Fashite,. 4to8in. 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to8 in.. 
Washita St,, Extra, 4to8in.. 
woe Bt, ne i. 4toBin.. 
ashita St., No. 2, 4to8in.. 
Lily White Slips...... ny = 
Rosy Red Slip DS noes 
ashita ips, xtra 
Washita Slips: No. 1.. 
Washita Slips, No, 2............... 40¢ 
India Oil Stones (entire list)...33%4% 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Stone, Double Grit............... 410% 
Quickcut Emery and _Corendum Axe 
Stone, Double Grit............. 4% 
Quickcut Beers Rubbing Bricks. .40° 
indostan No.1, R’g’lar.8 th 8¢ 
Hindostan No. t Small, -#D10¢ |° 
Tee Oil Stones, Extra, 5 to 3 


! ‘plsenmeaate 
aeaanaasaand 
33%% 





beavesecedeeccccensocte th 
Creek a 4 ote oe 
eer Creek Slips.............. 10¢ 

Sand o.. betbeeaen Ssepavest . 6¢ 
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poythes Stones— 


jiamond 8, sp gro, 00 
Lamoille 8. 8......... #@ gro, Stoo 
White Mountain 8. 8.8 gro. $9. 
Green Mountain 8, 8.? — 00 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.# gro 00 
No. 1 Indian PondS.S.# er 50 
No, 2 Indian Pond 8,.8.# g “vag ‘0, $5.00 
Leader Red End 8S. § rs gro, $5.00 
gaa Cut Emery.. 0. .00 
ure aaa oeocee on. 18,00 
Crescent ....ccccssscccsescscees $7.00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8.80 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.00 
Emery Scrthe Rites, a .$13.20 J 
Balance 1 8 #n 
latte (Artificial), ®@ gro., $12.00. why 


EID 4 otNcteveccasdeudneapgaveces 
a ee ae 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers......# gro. $9.00 


Stops— Bench— 


Walls... ccosccscecescsscccss 15&10% 
Morrilt’s, # doz,, es 1, $10.00.. iG 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50.....-...-ee0ees Z 
Seymour Smith & Son's neseonssoend 00 

Door— * 
Chapin-Stephens Co......-++. 50@50&10%, 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stevens Co........sseeeeeseees 20% 


raps— Box— 
ame eee case lots. .20&10&10% 
Cary’s Universal, case lots.. "208108 10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.55¢ 
All Steel Socket. ..doz.$2.00@2.25 
Excelsior Stretcher and ‘Tack ee” 
mer Combined, $6.00....20% 


Stuffers, Beta 





Enterprise Mfg. Co., Stuffers and. 
Lard Presses. ....9s-seeeesss peatex 

5 (tllamenlbametneees 6 

P., S. & We Co....ceeeeeeeee 40&10&5", 
Sweepers, Carpet— 

Goshen Sweeper Co.: Per doz. 
Gilt Edge.........- . -$27.00 
Superfine . .. 26,00 
Majestic .. «+ 24,00 
en 7 aeemseesenine 22,00 

National Sweeper Co. 

National Queen, Nickeled piaeeae $27,00 
Martha Washington, Nickeled.. 25.00 
Monarch, Japanned..........+++++ 20,00 
Perpet™al, Japanned,......-+..+++ 18,00 

Streatux Metal Stamping Co,: 

Model E, Sanitaire............+++ $25.00 
TBUPORR occ ccccccccccsccccccccsccces 15.00 
Streator Majestic, Nickeled..... 24.00 


Streator Conqueror, Japanned.. 22.00 

NOTE.—Leading Manufacturers give 
the following rebates from list prices: 50c 
per dozen on three-dozen lots: $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots; $2 per dozen on 
ten-dozen lots. 

acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 

American Carpet Tacks. es 
American Cut Tacks. .90425@—/ 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks... .9&30q— 
Swedes’ eee - L385 
Gimp Tacks.. 90435 A 
Lace Tacks........+-. WIS A— 
Trimmers’ Tacks..... 90430@—7% 
Looking Glass Tacks... . .65@—%, 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 


eee eee 


9044 
Hungarian Nails.......- 80@—7% 
Finishing Nails......+++ rwa—7, 


Trunk and Clout Nails. 755 % 


NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights, 


vie’ Potnted ‘Tacks, 
D e Pointe ‘ac. 
ie 9046 tens@—% 
Se also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 


Gal, Comoe Oil 
39 2.75 .00 
60 50 00 

110 $5.00 $5.75 

T wes, Measuring— 

Ame.ican Asses’ Skin... .50@— 

Patent Leather........ 25@30E5 

Bteed .vcrcccescccccss ee mGle 

Chesterman’s .......+-25@2545% 
Keutffel & Esser Co.: 

Favorite, Ass Skin......... 40&10@50% 
Favorite, Duck and Leather.......... 
25&5@25&10% 
Meee and Steel, lower list, 
35&5%; Pocket, 35@35&5%. 

Lufkins: 

Ammed’ Bhi, oo 65000 cccccyecees 40&10@50% 
pS EL REE SEE 30@30&5% 
Patent Bend, Leather. ..25&5@25&10% 
pee Re oe oa vackonaseesieesee 40@40&5%, 

a ea a nena 33%4@35% 


w sol h & Hilger: 


Chesterman’s Metallic, No, 34L, 
EE ee Ne A ey: 3% 
Chesterman’s Steel, No.  1038L 


GO shaskks that akiusatllaheataress 35% 
Teeth, Harrow— 


Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, *-inch an lar 
RO MO’ W565 0a Sse $2.55 @$2.80 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
Bete BO. ela es 30@35% 
Ties, Bale—Steel eae 

Single BOO 5 568 9 e-store 


Mon‘tor, Cross Head, tomate 
Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Jepansed and reat sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,dc. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 





Tools—Coopers’— 
Te & £1. J. Whilte.....ccccces. 2@0W&5%, 
Haying— 
Myers’ Hay Tools, sn cadlinnsniiagewetnd 50% 
Ice Tools— ; 
Gifford-Wood Co,,.......-++++ sedeoess 15% 
; Miniature— . 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s, David- 
son, # doz, Nickel Plated, $1.50; 
Gold Plated,......cc.ccccccces eovece$ae00 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools wt) 
Simond’s Improved........... ‘ 
Simonds’ Crescent.......s.eeeeesesees 30% 
Ship— 
L. & I. J, White....... denpeeaseoasss ts 
Torches— 
Hammers, Engine, # doz.......... $4.50 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15@$1.25; gro.....$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 


Game— 
Imitation Oneida........ 75@10% 
SE... cccncradbecsthissudocess 5U&5% 
Hawley & Norton............... 654&10% 
MRE fy éccaetaktedhevinkadtes 75@75&10% 
Oneida Community Jump........ T0&5% 
WOO TRMAGE. codecccsccséseccedccecsooted 60% 
RICO TkAP.cccccsesovecsecevesocscoassed 60% 
BRUNE canta babetedatansesssoes 75@T5&10% 


Mouse and Rat-— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 

doz. 854 90¢ 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine), # doz. 

Crate ot, Small lots, 


mM B.. Babi concsts J 14, 
TO. B, Babsccacccce 75 50 
No, 3%, Rat....... e 70 5.25 
No, 5, Mouse ee 23 00 


Animal Trap Co,; 





Out 0’ Sight, Mouse, # doz......$0.60 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, Pp doz........ 1.20 
Easy Set, Mouse, e BOB iccccccese 35 
Easy Set, Rat, ® doz............ 85 
Out oO’ ‘Sight Chockers 
holes ..... ‘ane 
Out o’ Sig’ 
ADB cecee Geedececesocevsocecososece 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing........ 25% 
Disston Plastering.............ss.00+- 20% 
Disston _‘‘ Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
den Trowels..., Sukbbtheenakdes sevens 30% 


Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, ¥ gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00 
Never-Break, For, Steel Garden 
Trowels, bu net gro. $5,50 
In 1 ‘doz boxes........ gro. ? 
Woodrough < McParlin, Plastering. 25 


oe rehouse,&c.— 


Block Co,: 
aS 8 are 50&10% 
Western Pattern................ 60K 10%, 
Handy Trucks............ # doz. $16.00 
GED. scspaisabiceséesoos # doz $15.90 
McKinney Trucks........ each, net $10.00 
Model Stove —::~ ebene # doz $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 
M’f’or ¥ mes, orice per gress. 


Galv an $67 $79 $91 $108 1047% 
E545 % 


Twine, Miscelianeous— 
Flav Twine: 
No, 9, % and %-lb. Balls .21@23¢ 
No. 22, 4 and \-lb. Balls .19@21¢ 
No. 18, 4 and rae ne 18¢ 
No. 24, % and weve “ 
@ 1TYo¢ 
No. 36, 4 and %-Ib. Balle’ 1 @I1%¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton Iy-lh. 
BOER, 0 0 once eieeccce > « SOO 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 1b. 
to doz. dhe etepdpyipapir 
Cotton Wrapping, § Balig to ih.. 
according to quality. .191%4@ 19¢ 


—- 2-Ply Hemp, ). an’ 
Balls...........-19%4@1B¢ 

j An an 38-Ply Hemp, 1-lb 
Pe Sa eke ce ns 1314 @ 164 


India, ¢-Ply Hemp, 14-lb. Balls, 
Balis (Spring Twine).. .7%4,@9¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balis 


™%@9¢ 

India *-Ply Hemp, 14-Ib. Balls, 
T@RoG 

&, 3, i and 5-Ply Jute, 1%-Ib. 
PEF AT & 9@11¢ 


ieee Line, Linen, Yb. ‘Bie. i7¢ 
No. 264 Mattress. Y% and % Ib. 

Balls, according to quality, 

30@60¢ 

Wool, $ to 6 ply....B6¢; A 


_ 


Solid Bow...........C0Q60E10% 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
cedoccee, 240% 


Simpson’s Adjustable.. 


MMMIE ' 605-05 caveniahaiualpcedunaiee 407% 

NONE ctestucdibiin. Sisuscadne ss 5% 
Columbian Hdw. Co., 0&5%: 

Ride al cer dlde eco ine 65% 


Fisher & Norris er aoe, each, 
ites. 2. “A; a, OO: 


$27.00: 6, §32.00.............. 15&10 
Finer: _ Vises, No. 0. 
9: No. 2, $8.25 
No. 4, $13.50.. Salo 


$3.80: No. 1, $5, 
No. 3, $10.50; 


rye ie. & Vise Co.: 


R. Double Swivel Ma- 
SE Nan cliunsdéd dacteccotesiees 40% 
aes solid Jaw, Machinists’..... 40% 
Machinists’ sndinien Cdgeanese Sones; 
eystone ,....... sccessocecoes &5@7I% 
Lewis Tool Co,: 
BREE DBWoa cc cccccestncdeseccas 30% 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw........ 50% 
Massey Vise Co.: 
0 Re ee 410% 
EET Mic ac cccactssesibentiiaine 15% 
Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip...... 15% 
PE Binh hake ddnkdncccsekiwnsaccces 4 


Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern. 60&10%7 


Parker’s; 
Victor, 20@25%; Regulars....20@25% 
sa ve ccncdendecine 40@ 15%, 
Se Pies cenccencotens 55@60 % 
TENCISS ....ccccccece Coscccccccccce 20@25 %, 
Cs. cn adartiustsadahabiuain 2% 
Snedikers ZX. L..ccccccce atececedad 33% % 
BORGES vig cdaccvcccccccccecccseces 33% % 


: Saw _ Filers 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, # 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 30% 
Perfection Saw Clamps, doz.. 
TRE, Cbs abcansdisdepecansaccoscens - 60% 


Wood Workers— 
Futes Mach, Vise Co.: 
& R Double Swivel Coach- 
7 shwbarten ese sanegnaesbansexse t 40% 
Star Solid Jaw Woodworkers’... .60% 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15% 
Wyman & 2S Senten's mick Action, 6 
; 14 in., $8.00, 


in., $6.00; 9 in., $7. 


Miscellaneous— 
Fulton Machine & Vise Co., 
DORMUROE ei ics cece cceccsseecnccocees 0% 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5%, 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe........ 40%, 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
87 on ark 60% ; 187 Series, 60&5%; No. 


Rock ‘Island DIGG: cccccccceccsccececs 25% 


Com- 


rel, 


ads— Price per M. 


B. E., 11 up. aaeseceeseam 

B. E.. 9 and 10. eeeeeeee 10¢ se 
ie Sn ie 6 wc cedad bee oo -80¢ | to 
PCM wa vevercaccedes s0¢ | = 
is Bin A Oso 0.0.0.0 «+e -81.00[ & 
iF SS es ae ». 125) & 
a Me e504 400k eae ove a 

OS oh Aer 1.50 

Ely’s B. E.,11 and larger.$1.70@ 1.78 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 

Stove Hollow Ware: 

DORMER occ cesccce cc Me 

Ground oe ee 065% 

Plain or Unground........60% 

Country Hollow Ware, per 100 

PUM iab 57a vinsdine dh: 4m 040 $2.75@$3.00 

White Enameled Ware: 

Bases Tetsies,. «6:0 -0% 65£10% 
Covered Wares: 

Tinned and Turned... . .35410% 


POE we ctekcookees 454€10% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 3314 % 
BPD cc daccctescecosesesess d 
Iron Clad Ware.........ssss0.0- 70& 





“4088102 4 


Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
NG cexasa 6 7 8 9 
Each ..... 45¢ 50¢ G5¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Stamping Co.: 





—_ -Break Spiders and Grid- 
OB ccc wcescccccacssesccecccsess 
Steel Kettles, Maslins 

Ee WUE Gia kee necebdcdeceeacece % 
Steel Stew Pans, Stew Pot : 
PUNGGOL « vs cccccctantsncdescsccnuce 5u% 


Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 
— Steel Spiders and ane. 


dle 
Solid Steel Kettles 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 
No, # doz. 
800—Brass King, Single Surface, 
TEED. Sas « «000.56 si0sns cgdenvess 2.80 
862—White 
MINED” (ahtacnn cavgde 4igetdedingdebedei 
964—Royal Blne Enamel, 
face, Ventilated Back............ 53.35 
172—Our Best, Single Zinc, 
DIONE \. ccbicccccnguseotsdinteceoes< 
[oe Saver, 


0 
100—Nortiern Queen, Single Zine. 

Perforated, Open Back........... $3.00 
134—Universal, Single Zinc, Extra 
Family Size. Ventilated Back....$2.80 
760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 





-40@40&10% 


WIE SETI nasiniciratetadouesedess $2.25 
57—Peerless, Double Zinc, Spring 
PUOUOOE  weneentedcig si daeedntesess 
56—Red Cross, Double Zinc, Swing 
EY *. sncntois anancgsadts dp gees 
17—North Star, Solid Zinc, Swing 
UNNI oo anc biie be sha ekbivetindscd 
797—Jewel, Sinele Zinc. Pail Size.$1.25 


St. Louis Washboard Co. 


Ren Hnr. Brass, Onen Back......$2.50 

Brass Key, Open Back............ $2.75 

initisie tecuaiainecadaae 
EE eked < wmee-e.egute MANE 10%, 
POOR ook 2 ik vewle «+ - -9G945 % 
Cotl: % 1 1% ineh. 


Mm 
9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 1h¢ per bow. 


ge or Steel— 
Rize holt.... 5-16 94 % % % 
Washers. " $4.90 5.00 &. 0 2.50 2.30 
The above prices are based on 
$6.50 off list. 


In lota leas than one keg add 


%¢ per Id.; 5-lb. bores add ‘4¢ 
to list. 
Avery Stam; 

Standard, in 200 kegs, $6.00 # 
100 Bb isct.; im 100 fh kegs. add 
10¢ net tb; in 5 or 10 
boxes, add 50¢ net 100 f; 
in 1’ boxes, add $1.00 net # 


Cast Washers— 
Over \-inch, barrel lots. 


per 1b. 14,@1%¢ 


Wedges— 
aan nee 1b., 2% @2%¢ 
Weights—Hitching-- 
Covert. BiB, CO... ccccccccccceccee 30&2°%, 


Sas 
Per net ton.........$22.50@— 
Wheels, Corundum and 


Emery— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Corundum, 65%; 
PRONE, e cececcncdcsdenccnnsgecscceses< 5% 
Well— \ 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., $2.30; 12-in., 


$3.00; 1j-in., $4.45. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


WP Otries ds dweucdes 7W2é10E7 
TD OO Bc aceccactue 72 ok 10€10 
Ee BO Die ccevsness T5k1IVNE IER Y 
IES s.. «anand T746714% 
Galvanized: 
GS Bivccccvicecse see 
Se GO Bbw 66w edees « - 2 yk1045% 
Be WW Bee ckcc aceves eo 
i et PLETE NE BE 7214 
BP FO Bivccce eeece  Hdsa2ig? 
ST 80 Becccccascsses 65610610 % 
Coppered 
Ge Bi scenvigeosee’s 65£ 10 10 
Se OO Bho ciene dcx - 70k 1045 
SEO Biba ccecskoune ” (6561061010 
lsh mewanaavnia ene 
27 to 36.........+ +78 Qk10E2 
Tinned: 

Oe Giwtdactcenuen 67£10£ 10% 
BES 6 vccsadenta 15%¢ 1b., base 
CO: Sccaawegas 15%4¢ 1b., base 
Cast Steel Wire..... “ er 4 

Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and eee ee 75410 
Brass and Copper.. 70£10 


Retailers’ annie, oe bor. 
$1.90 @ $2.10 

Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 


Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods........ 90440 
Brass Wire Goods....... 906407, 


Brass Cup and Shoulder Saat 


Wire Cloth and Netting 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 


80£10 @ 804 1045 % 
Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 100 
sq. ft.; Painted, $1.35; Gal- 


— $1.95; 14 Mesh, Bronze 
50. 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 


100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 sq. ft. 

Nos. 2, 2% and 3 Mesh... .$2.75 
Nos. 5 and 5 Mesh....... $3.00 
OG BOR. 6 65s ee cess oSbS 
Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh....... $3.75 
Wire, Barb— see 7'rade Report 
Wrenches— 

Agricultural ....80410@80¢10465 


% 

Alligator or Crocodile. 206100739 
Bagter Pattern S Wrenches, 

2065 @10410% 

Drop Forged 8....... 45 @ 4545 

MEE » nncnnsnsineciecssuseecsseesant 60&10% 

Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. 70% 

Bemis & Call’s 

Adjustable 8, 40&5%; Adjustable 8 


Pipe, 40&5%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; 
Combination Bright, 50%. 


2 tae 


Steel Handle Nut.............. 50&5% 
Combination Black.............. 50&5% 
Merrick Pattern.................. 50&5 2 
DORON vi danctavaresedesccascceses 40% 


408 10K 545 7 
40&10&5&5% 


Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl.. 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl.. 


Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle....... 
40 & 108 5&5 % 


Coes’ ‘* Mechanics ’ ’’. 
Donohue’s ites: 





ED cine ates dencbatuton 
Gem. Pachek. oncccccess. 
I alae ee ideslcas oat Sek oss ovaenved 
W. & B. Machinist: 
ME eh fants b4d040ececss vce 50&10% 
Less than case lots................ 50% 
W. & B. Railroad Special: 
SN ter saekiecvandedsbaovdanent 50% 
Less than an. eT 10K 10&5°. 
Solid Handles, P., S. & W..50&10%: 
ons cae amd fg Go Oe 
andar ipple Mfg. Co. 
BO SUIS <n su'oettnoecessucevs 0% 
Uwanta Wrench Co.: 
Uwanta Special, Iron Handle.. 
4106 10&5% 
Other Wrenches....................50% 
Vulean and Agrippa Chain...... 5NY 
Whitaker Machinists’............. - SS 
Wizard Adinstable Ratchet.. . 50% 
Fruit Jar— 
Benj. P. Forbes, Triumph, @ gro.. 
Ee eI ea $0.90 
Wrouaht Goods— 
rare Hooks, &c., st March 
OR, Te coer W@—Y 
i (Cask lots at mill.) 
ie 46400 per 100 10., $6.75 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots, 





IRON AND STEEL— 
Bar Iron from store— 


Refined Iron : 


1 to 1% in. round and square.......... 


1% to din. x 3g to 1in sreseee ba D 1.70¢ 


a I, Di a so. coco uc email @ b 1.9¢ 
Rods—5, and 11-16 round and square............ DP 1.90¢ 
Angles : Cts # & 

Oe Oe No... sav ccnbeovscnseennee --1.95¢ 

I ge oa cae oe2.15¢ 

RI BM ee oc bien. coeckes 21 .S5¢ 

15 to 23 in. x 3-16 in. and thicker... 1.85¢ 

14 in. x 3-16 in 







Channels, 3 in. and larger. . 
Bands—1's to 6 x 3-16 to No. 8 
“ Burden’s Best” Iron, base eine se 

Burden’s “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, base price 






ib iin Fabs 0000604 cis bogies pee : 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
per ® 
Bessemer Machinery............. 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe........ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots................ i¢ 
Sheets from Store— 
Black 
One Pass, C.R R.G 
Soft Steel. Cleaned 
SS een # D B.t0¢........ 2.9e 
DSS, BBGO Th  osccesvevcs cess P @ 2.85¢........ 3.00¢ 
Noe. 22 and 24 # ® 2.95¢........ 3.lwe 
MO. BB. cccssveceeveses PW RW SLu¢........ 8..0¢ 
RE i a 8.40¢ 





Russia, Planished, &c. 


Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
TOME... one vccescnsneserccscerccsseseee B & 113¢@141¢ 
Patent Planished, W. Dewees Wood, 
# ® A, 10¢; B, 9¢ net. 


Galvanized. 


Nos. 14 to 16 
Nos. 22 to 24 
N 


ER av eke aren oS taser eae ase save ¥ 





Genuine Iron Sheets— 


- Galvanized. 
BOR UE os cinccacedapes deste en echend # ® ..5 15¢ 


No. 26. 





Corrugated Roofing— 






“ 2l¢ in. corrugated, Paintea Galvd, 
No.24..... --. @ 100 8q. ft. $3.80 4.75 
No.26. . ® 100 8q. ft. 2.90 3.95 
NO.28. cco ° ..--@ 100 aq. ft. 2.55 3.70 


Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 
“A.A A.” Charcoal: 





gS ae OU a atuedoawnl $6.15 

MRM en ells a us va, conescteccoes 7.40 
A. Charcoal: 

ROR asc cnchceucevabtbdasieekbenn we 5.20 

Sie PME oudelesnninecaaeVeccsesess .» 6,30 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer- 

OE TROD... csi neces BMT Sco ce yrtetee bake $4.20 

PePA edeutecdnn<ddebeveipsne shecdwacechssdateos oe 5.20 

American Terne Plates— 
IC, 20 x 28 with an 8 lb. coating...... ..... gexnrel $8 10 
IX, 20 x 28 with an 8 lb. coating................... 10.00 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 

List December 4,.1905. Base price 18¢ 
Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 18¢ 

Copper Tubes— 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 22¢ 
Brazed Brass Tubes— 
List August 1, 1908. 


High Brass Rods— 
List August 1, 1908. Miy¢ # D 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 


23g¢ Fm 


List August 1, 1908. 14¢@D 
Brass Wire— 
List August 1, 1908. 1444 # D 


Copper Wire— 
Base Price, Carload lots mill 144¢¢ 
METALS— 
Tin-- 
BETAS PIF. .ccccocccccesscsovcccscccscccces @ & SON E@3ILG¢ 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 





Copper— 
SY ING, «; an dikadbas cee tanieheaanctaet # D 134@14 ¢ 
UNI ira saxnnscsay ask oe, Oi Le BD BG@I1IINy 
Reds bgwe de nece cntansanededens tse . # & 184 ale, 


Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz (quantity jots)®  164¢ 

Sheet pave Cold Rolled, 1¢ ® 1» advance over Hot 
Rolled. 

Sheet Copper Pol‘shed 2) in. wide and under, 1¢ ad- 
vance over Cold Rolled 

Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 27 advance 
over Cold Rolied. 

Pianished Copper, 1¢ ® ™ more than Poltshed. 


Spelter— 
WOO, cncivndss cc nncctnansectancacvdsteapess # b54@6 ¢ 
Zinc. 
No 9, base, casks, ®t 7.25¢ | Open..........+. oo BD 7.75¢ 
Lead. 

TIN ius Su dccceens cin aeictvendgecens ? mb 44g@43¢¢ 
RS hd cc antcces viinksapakte es een onsdietrices et PR 5g @daq¢ 
Solder. 

S6 Be 36, GRATMRCOOE. 2 ooo os cece cccccessccces PmwW @rvge 
ES, ae aie PIPE SEP rein onvvenee @ D 174@1T34¢ 
since ihuehittektnusine shasesesdacedse # Tm Le@lsag¢e 


Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary ac- 
cording to compu sition, 


Antimony— 
CNN) da wecnde ede 5harbdd tenehen’ 6s8caeneee @m ..@10¢ 
SUN ins cnnsdakaveced tub ua sae bhen he) nkaknescqnbady (ade¢ 
OCHO? BANGS, .....00ccvcievcessccsscevcsssescocccesce @d ¢ 
Bismuth— 
Per. $1.90@ $2.00 
Aluminum— 
No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 9% pure), in ingot 
TOP TOMCIUNG, . 0.0. cccce-scccccsccee cccssecsesscctes J4¢ 
Bede. & Wir 0. cccce. occ ccevcccscscssccccOs® EUICO Sap 
occu. crhousaste aoheat dxaneaweeenseet Base Price 34¢ 


Old Metals. 


Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 


——Cents~-— 
Copper, Heavy cut and crucivle... .....% ™ 11.25@11.50 
Cupper, Heavy and Wire.............. -#  1110@11.25 
Copper, Light and Bottoms.............2 ® 9.75@10.00 
EM dGnsebsenshecsadwe dh vidsccens #  7.75@ 8.00 
I Re ct ol w a. k see's » th 6.00@ 6 25 
Heavy Machine Coimposition............ # ® 10 00@1025 
Clean Brass Turnings, ...c0...0.-2+.eseeee # 7.25@ 7.50 
Composition Turnings ...............s005 “DD 8.00@ 8.5 
es HEINE, oon aadsuntcdsX .b0csuseusses eh 3.50@ 3.F21¢ 
Rey ins dig Van oasdeeepan¥i000escesé 8? 3.252 3.37 
SL IS cduasbctndanbaes, Ks 00sncegtees #B ....@ 8.5 
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